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My deab Lads, 

In all history there is no drama of more terrible 
interest than that which terminated with the total de- 
etructioD of Jerusalem. Had the whole Jewish nation 
joined in the desperate resistance made by a section of it 
to the overwhelming strength of Rome, the world would 
have had no record of truer patriotism than that dis- 
played by this small people in their resistaoce to the 
forces of the mistress of the world. Unhappily the re- 
verse of this was the case. Except in the defence of Jota- 
pata and Gamala, it can scarcely be said that the Jewish 
people as a body offered any serious resistance to the arms 
of Rome. The defenders of Jerusalem were a mere frac- 
tion of its population, a fraction composed almost entirely 
of tnrhulent characters and robber bands, who fought with 
the fury of desperation, after having placed themselves 
beyond the pale of forgiveness or mercy by the deeds of 
unutterable cruelty with which they had desolated the 
city before its siege by the Romans. They fought, it 
is true, with unflinching courage, a courage never sur- 
passed in history, but it was the courage of despair, 
and its result was to bring destruction upon the whole 
population as well as upon themselves. Fortunately the 
narrative of Josephus, an eye-witness of the events which 
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he describes, has come down to us; and it is the store- 
house from which all snbaequent histories of the events 
have been drawn. It is no doubt tinged throughout by 
his desire to stand well with his patrons Vespasian and 
Titus, but there is no reason to doubt the accuracy of his 
descriptions. I have endeavoured to present you with 
as vivid a picture as possible of the events of the war 
without encumbering the story with details, and, except 
as r^ards the exploits of John of Qamala, of whom 
Josephus says nothing, have strictly followed in every 
particular the narrative of the historian. 

Yours sincerely, 

G. A. HENTY. 
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FOR THE TEMPLE: 

A TALE OF THE FALL OF JERUSALEM: 



CHAPTEB I 

THE I.* KB'- OP TIBEBIAS. 



|REAMIKQ, John, as usual? I never saw such 
a boy. You are always in extremes, either 
tiring yourself out or lying half asleep," 
"I was not half asleep, mother; I was look- 
ing at the lake." 

" I cannot see much to look at, John; it's just as it has 
been ever since you were bom or since I was bom." 

" No, I suppose there's no change, mother, but I am 
never tired of looking at the sun shining on the ripples, 
and the fishermen's boats, and the birds standing in the 
shallows or flying off in a desperate hurry without any 
reason that I can make out. Besides, mother, when 
one is looking at the lake one is thinking of other 
things." 

" And very often thinking of nothing at all, my son." 
" Perhaps so, mother; but there's plenty to think of in 
these times." 

"Plenty, John; there are baskets and baskets of figs 
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10 THK VIEW ACROSS THE LAKE. 

to be stripped from the trees anil hung up to dry for the 
winter, and next week we are going to begin Qie grape 
harvest But the figs are the prindpal matter at present, 
and I think that it would be tar more useful for you 
to go and help old Isaac and bis son in getting them in 
than in lying there watching the laka" 

"I suppose it would, mother," the lad said, rising 
briskly, for his fits of indolence were by no means 
common, and as a rule he was ready to a^ist at Einy 
work which might be going on. 

" I do not wonder at John loving the lake," his mother 
said to herself when the lad had hurried away. " It is a 
fair scene, and it may be, as Simon thinks, that a change 
may come over it before long, and that ruin and desola- 
tion may fall upon us all " 

There were, indeed, few scenes which could surpass 
in tranquil beauty that which Martha, the wife of Simon, 
was looking upon, the sheet of sparkling wator with its 
low shores dotted with towns and villages. Down the 
lake, on the opposite shore, rose the walls and citadel of 
Tiberias, with many stately buildings, for although Ti- 
berias was not now the chief town of Galilee, for Sep- 
phoris had usurped its place, it had been the seat of the 
Roman authority, and the kings who ruled the country 
for Rome generally dwelt there. Half a mile from the 
spot where Martha was standing rose the newly-erected 
walls of Hippos. 

Where the towns and villages did not engross the shore 
the rich orchards and vineyards extended down to the very 
edge of the water. The plun of Galilee was a veritable 
garden; here flourished in the greatest abundance the 
vine and the fig; while the low hills were covered with 
olive groves, and the com waved thickly on the rich, fat 
land. No r^on on the earth's face possessed a fairer 



A FERTILE LANR 11 

climate. The heat was never extreme; the winds blowing 
from the Great Sea brought the needed moisture for the 
vegetation, and so soft and equable was the air that for 
ten months in the year grapea and figs could be gathered. 
The population, supported by the ahtmdant fruits of the 
earth, was very larga Villages which would elsewhere 
be called towns, for those containing but a few thousand 
i ihabitants were regarded as small indeed, were scattered 
thickly over the plain, and few areas of equal dimensions 
conld show a population approaching that which inhabited 
the plains and slopes between the Sea of Galilee and the 
Mediterranean. None could then have dreamed of the 
dangers that were to come, or believed that this rich 
cultivation and teeming population would disappear, and 
that in time a few £ocks of wandering sheep would scarce 
be able to find herbf^ growing on the wastes of laud 
which would take the place of this fertile soiL Cer- 
tainly no such thought as this occurred to Martha as she 
re-entered the. house, though she did fear that trouble 
and ruin might be approaching. 

John was soon at work among the fig-trees, aiding 
Isaac and his son Reuben, a lad of some fifteen years, to 
pick the soft, luscious fruit, and carry it to tiie little 
court-yard shaded from the rays of the sun by an over- 
head treUis-work covered with vines and almost bending 
beneath the purple bunches of grapes. Miriam, the old 
nurse, and four or five maid-serVants, under the eye of 
Martha, tied them in rows on strings and fastened them 
to p^s driven into tiiat side of the house upon which the 
sun beat down most hotly. It was only the best fruit 
that was so served, for that which had been damaged 
in the picking and all of smaller size were laid on trays 
in ihe sun. The g^la chatted merrily as they worked, 
for Martha, although a good housewife, was a gentle 
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12 MARY, 

mistress, and so long as fingers were busy heeded not if 
the tongue ran on. 

"Let the damsels be happy while they may," she would 
say if Miriam scolded a little when the laughter rose 
louder than usual. " Let them be happy while they can; 
who knows what lies in the future?" 

But at present the future cast no shade upon the 
group, nor upon a girl of about fourteen years old who 
danced in and out of the court-yEird in the highest spirits, 
now stopping a few minutes to string the figs, then 
scampering away with an empty basket, which, when she 
reached ihe gatherers, she placed on her head and sup- 
ported demurely for a little while at the foot of the ladder 
upon which John was perched, so that he could lay the 
figs in it without bruising them; hut long ere the basket 
was filled she would tire of the work, and setting it on 
the ground mn back into the house. 

" And so you think you are helping, Mary," John said, 
laughing, when the girl returned for the fourth time 
with an empty basket. 

"Helping, John! of course I Eim, ever so much; helping 
you and helping them at the house, and carrying empty 
baskets. I consider mjraelf the most active of the party," 

"Active, certainly, Uary! but if you do not help them 
in stringing and hanging the figs more than you help me, 
I think you might as well leave it alone." 

" Fie, John ! that is most tmgrateful, after my standing 
here like a statue with the basket on my head ready for 
yon to lay the figs in." 

"That is all very fine!" John laughed; "but before the 
basket is half -full away you go, and I have to get down 
ihe ladder and bring up the basket and fix it firmly, and 
that without shaking the figs, whereas had you left it 
alone altogether I could have brought up the empty 
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A WAB OF WOBDB. IS 

basket and fixed it close by my hand without any trouble 
at alL" 

" Too are an ungratefal boy, and yon know how bad 
it is to be ungrateful 1 and after my making myself so 
hot, too!" Miriam said. "My face is as red as fire, and 
that is till the thanks I get Very well, then, I shall go 
into the house and leave you to your own bad reflections." 

" You need not do that, Mary ; you con sit down in the 
shade there and watch us at work, and eat figs, and get 
yourself cool, all at the same time. The sun will be down 
in another half-hour and then I shall be free to amuse 
you." 

" Amuse me, indeed!" the girl said indignantly, as she 
sat down on the bank to which John had pointed. "Yon 
mean that I shall amuse you; that is what it generally 
comes ta If it wasn't for me I am sure very often there 
would not be a word said when we are out tc^ether.'' 

"Perhaps that is true," John agreed; "but you see 
there is so much to think about." 

" And so you choose the time when you are with me 
to think ! Thank you, John ! You had better think at 
present;" and rising from the seat she had just taken 
she walked back to the house again, regardless of John's 
explanations and shouts. 

Old Isaac chuckled on his tree close by. 

" They are ever too sharp for us in words, John. The 
damsel is younger than you by full two years, and yet 
she can always put you in the wrong with her tongue." 

"She puts meanings to my words which I never 
thought of," John said, " and is angered, or pretends to 
be, for I never know which it is, at things which she has 
coined out of her own mind, for they had no place in 
min&" 

" Boys' wits are always slower than girls'," the old man 
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14 SWON or OASBZ. 

said; "a girl has more fanc^ in her little finger than a 
boy in his whole body. Your cousin laughs at yon 
becanse she sees that you take it all seriously, and 
wonders in her mind how it is her thoughts run ahead 
of yours. Bat I love the damsel, and so do oil in the 
house, for if she be a little wayward at times, she is 
bright and loving, and has cheered the house since she 
came here. Your father is not a man of many words, 
and Martha, as becomes her age, is staid and quiet, 
though she is no enemy of mirth and cheerfulness; hut 
the loss of all her children save you has saddened her, and 
I think she must often have pined that she had not a girl, 
and she has brightened much since the damsel came here 
three years ago. But the sun is sinking and my basket 
is full; there will be enough for the maids to go on with 
in the morning until we can supply them with mora" 

John's basket was not full, but he was well content to 
stop, and descending their ladders the three returned to 
the housfe 

Simon of Qadez, for tiiat was the name of his farm 
and the little fishing village close by on the shore, was 
a prosperous and well-to-do man. His land, like that 
of all around him, had come down from father to son 
through long generations, for the law by which all mort- 
gages were cleared off every seven years prevented those 
who might be disposed to idleness and extravagance from 
ruining themselves and their children. Every man dwelt 
upon the land which, as eldest son, he had inherited, 
while the younger sons, taking their smaller share, would 
settle in the towns or villages and become traders or 
fishermen according to their bent and meana 

There were poor in Palestine, for there will be poor 
everywhere so long as human nature remains as it is, and 
some men are idle and self-indulgent while others are 
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THK FIQ HARVXST 16 

indastrious and thrifty; but taking it as a whole there 
were, thanks to the wise provisions of their laws, no 
people on the face of the earth bo generally comfortable 
and well-to-do. They grumbled, of course, over the ex- 
actions of the tax-collectors — exactions due not to the 
contribution which was paid by the province to imperial 
Rome, but to the luxury and extravagance of their kings 
and to the greed and corruption of the officials. But in 
spite of tiiis the people of rich and prosperous Oalilee 
could have lived in contentment and happiness had it not 
been for the factions in their midst. 

On reaching the house John found that his father had 
just returned from Hippos, whither he had gone on 
business. He nodded when the lad entered with his 
basket. 

" I have hired eight men in the market to-day to come 
out to-morrow to aid in gathering in the figs," he said, 
" and your mother has just sent down to get some of the 
fishermen's njaidens to come in to help her; it is time 
that we had done with them, and we will then set about 
the vintage. Let us reap while we can, there is no saying 
what the morrow will bring forth. Wife, add something 
to the evening meal, for the Rabbi Solomon Ben Ma- 
nasseh will sup with us and sleep here to-night." 

John saw tiiat his father looked graver than usual; 
but he knew his duty as a son too well to think of ask- 
ing any questions, and he busied himself for a time in 
laying out the figs on trays, knowing that otherwise their 
own weight would crush the soft Emit before the morn- 
ing, and bruise the tender skins. 

A quarter of an hour later the quick footsteps of a 
donkey were heard approaching. John ran out, and, 
having saluted the rabbi, held the animal while his 
father assisted him to alight, and welcomii^ him to his 
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16 A vienxnL 

honse led him within. The meal was soon served. It 
consisted of fish from the lake, kid's fleah seethed in 
milk, and fruit Only the men sat down; the rahbi 
sittii^ upon Simon's right hand, John on his left, and 
Isaac and his son at the other end of the table. Martha's 
maids waited upon them, for it was not the custom for 
the women to sit down with the men; and although in 
the country this usage was not strictly observed, and 
Martha and little Mary generally took their meab with 
Simon and John, they did not do so if any guest was 
present 

In honour of the visitor a white cloth had been laid on 
the table. All ate with their fingers, two dishes of each 
kind being placed on the table — one at each end. But 
few words were said during the meal. After it was con- 
cluded Isaac and his son withdrew, and presently Martha 
and Mary, having taken their meal in the women's apart- 
ments, came into the room. Mary made a httle face 
at John to signify her disapproval of the visitor, whose 
coming would compel her to keep silent all the evening. 
But though John smiled he made no sign of sympathy, 
for indeed he was sjixious to hear the news from without, 
and doubted not that he should learn much from the 
rabbi 

Solomon Ben Manasseh waa a man of considerable in- 
fluence in Galilee. He was a tall stem-looking old man, 
with bushy black eyebrows, deep-set eyes, and a long 
beard of black hair streaked with gray. He was said to 
have acquired much of the learning of the Gentiles, among 
whom at Antioch he had dwelt for some years ; but it 
was to his powers as a speaker that he owed his influence. 
It waa the tongue in those days that ruled men, and there 
were few who could lash a crowd to fury, or still their 
wrath when excited, better than Solomon Ben Manasseh. 
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THK NKW3 18 BAD, 17 

For some time they talked upon different subjects— on 
the eom-harvest and vintage, the probable amount of 
taxation, the marriage feast which was to take place in 
the following week at the house of one of the principal 
citizens of Hippos, and other matters. But at last 
Simon broached the subject which was uppermost in all 
their thoughts. 

"And the news from Tiberias, you say, is bad, rabbi T' 
"The news from Tiberias is always bad, friend Simon; 
in all the land there is not a city which will compare 
with it in the wrongheadedneas of its people and the 
violence of its seditions, and little can be hoped, as far 
as I can see, so long as our good governor, Joaephus, con- 
tinuea to treat the malefactors so leniently. A score of 
times they have conspired against his life, and as often 
has he eluded them, for the Lord has been ever with 
him. But each time, instead of punishing those who 
have brought about these disorders, he lets them go 
free, trusting always that they will repent them of their 
waya, although he sees that his kindness is thrown away 
and that they grow even bolder and more bitter against 
him after each failure. 

"All Oalilee is with him. Whenever ha gives the 
word every man takes up his arms and follows him; 
and did he but give the order they would level those 
proud towns Tiberias and Sepphoris to the ground, and 
tear down stone by stone the stronghold of John of 
Oischala. But he will suffer them to do nothing — not 
a hair of these traitors' heads is to be touched, nor their 
property to the value of a penny be interfered with. I 
call sudi lenity culpable. The law ordains punishment 
for those who disturb the people. We know what befell 
those who rebelled against Moses. Josephus has the 
valour and the wisdom of King David, but it were well 

*- (SM) B 
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18 A LENIENT GOVERNOR. 

if he had, like our great king, a Joab by his side, who 
would smite down traitors and spare not." 

"It is his only fault," Simon said. "What a change 
has taken place since he was sent hither from Jerusalem 
to take up our government! All abuses have been re- 
pressed, extoHion has been put down, taxes have been 
lightened. We eat our bretid in peace and comfort and 
each man's property is hb own. Never was there such 
a change as he has wrought, and were it not for John of 
Gischala, Justus the son of Fiseus, and Jesus the son of 
Sapphias all would go quietly and wellj but these men 
are continually stirring up the people, who in their folly 
listen to them, and conspiring to murder Josepbus and 
seize upon his government." 

" Already he has had more than once to reduce to sub- 
mission Tiberias and Sepphoris, happily without blood- 
shed. For when the people of these cities saw that all 
Qalilee was with Josepbus, they opened their gates and 
submitted themselves to his mercy. Truly in Leviticus 
it is said, ' Thou shalt not avenge nor bear any grudge 
against the children of thy people, but thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself.' But Josepbus carries this 
beyond reason. Seeing that bis adversaries by no means 
observe this law, he should remember that it is also said 
that 'He that taketh the sword shall fall by the sword,' 
and that the law lays down punishments for the trans- 
gressors. Our judges and kings slew those who troubled 
the land and destroyed them utterly, and Josepbus does 
wrong to depart from their teaching." 

"I know not where he could have learned such notions 
of mercy to his enemies and to the enemies of the land," 
Simon said. " He has been to Rome, but it is not among 
the Romans that he will have found that it is right to 
forgive those who rise up in rebellion." 
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" Yes, he was in Rome when he was twenty-Bix years 
old," Solomon said. " He went thither to plead the catise 
of certain priests who had heen thrown into bonds by 
Felix and sent to Rome. It was a perilous voyage, for 
his ship was wrecked in the Adriatic, and of six hundred 
men who were on board only eighty were picked up, 
after floating and swimming all night, by a ship of 
Cyrene. He was not long in Rome, for being introduced 
to Foppsea, the wife of Cffisar, he used his interest with 
her and obtained the release of those for whose sake he 
went ther& No, if he gained these ideas from anyone, 
he learned them from one Banus, an Ascetic, of the sect 
of the Essenes, who lived in the desert with no other 
clothing than the bark and leaves of trees, and no other 
food save that which grew wild. 

"Josephns lived with him in like fashion for three 
years, and doubtless learned all that was in his heart. 
Banus was a follower, they say, of that John whom 
Herod put to death, and, for ought I know, of that Jesus 
who was crucified two years afterwards at Jerusalem, 
and in whom many people believed, and who has many 
followers to this day. I have conversed with some of 
them, and from what they tell me this Jesus taught 
doctrines similar to those which Josephus practises, and 
which he may have learned from Bonus, without accept- 
ing the doctrines which the members of this sect hold as 
to their founder being the promised Messiah who was to 
restore Israel" 

" I too have talked with many of the sect," Simon said, 
"and have argued with them on Uie folly of their behef, 
seeing that their founder by no meaite saved Israel, but 
was himself put to death. From what I could see there 
was much that was good in the doctrines they hold; but 
they have exaggerated ideas, and are opposed to all wars, 
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20 " WE WOUU> NOT LET HIH GO." 

even to fighting for their country. I hear that since 
there has been trouble with Borne most of them have 
departed altogether out of the land so as to avoid the 
necessity of fighting." 

"They are poor creatures," Solomon Ben Manasseh said 
scornfully; "but we need not talk of them now, for they 
afiect US in no way, save that it may be that Josephus 
has learned somewhat of their doctrines from Bonus, and 
that he is thus unduly, and, as I think, most unfortu- 
nately for the country, inclined too much to mercy, in- 
stead of punishing the evil-doers as they deserve." 

"But, nevertheless, rabbi, it seems to me that there has 
been good policy as well in the mercy which Josephus 
has shown bis foes. You know that John has many 
friends in Jerusalem, and that if he could accuse Jose- 
phus of slaughtering any, he would be able to make so 
strong a party there that he could obtain the recall of 
Josephiis." 

" We would not let him go," Solomon said hotly. " Since 
the Bomans have gone we submit to the supremacy of 
the council at Jerusalem, but it is only on sufferance. 
For long ages we have had nothing to do with Judah, 
and we are not disposed to put our necks under their 
yoke now. We submit to unity because in the Bomans 
we have a common foe, but we are not going to be tyran- 
nized. Josephus has shown himself a wise ruler. We 
are happier under him than we have been for generations 
under the men who call themselves kings, but who are 
nothing but Boman satraps, and we are not going to 
sufier him to be taken from us. Only let the people of 
Jerusalem try that, and they will have to deal with all 
the men of Galilee." 

" I am past the age at which men are bound to take 
up the sword, and John has not yet attained it, but if 
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"THSy WILL COMB SOONER OR LATER." 21 

there were need we would both go out and fight What 
conld they do, for the population of Galilee is greater 
than that of Judah? Aiid while we would fight every 
man to the death, the Jews would few of them care to 
hazard their lives only to take from us the man we desire 
to rule over us. Still Josephua does wisely perhaps to 
give no occasion for accusation by his enemies. There is 
DO talk, is there, rabbi, of any movement on the part of 
the Romans to come against us in force?" 

" None so far as I have heard," the rabbi rephed. 
" King Agrippa remains in his country to the eas^ but 
he has no Roman force with him sufficient to attempt 
any great enterprise, and so long as they leave us alone 
we are content." 

"They will come sooner or later," Simon said, shaking 
his head. "They are busy elsewhere. When they have 
settled with their other enemies they will come here to 
avenge the defeat of Cestius, to restore Floras, and to 
reconquer the land. Where Borne has once laid her paw 
she never lets slip her prey." 

"Well, we can fight," Solomon Ben Mauasseh said 
sternly, " Our forefathers won the land with the sword, 
and we can hold it by the sword." 

"Yes," Martha said quietly, joining in the conversation 
for the first time, " if God fights for us as He fought for 
our forefathers." 

"Why should He not?" the rabbi asked sternly. "We 
are still his people. We are faithful to his law." 

"But God has many times in the past suffered us to 
fall into the hands of our enemies as a punishment for 
our sins," Martha said quietly. "The tribes were carried 
away into captivity, and are scattered we know not 
where. The temple was destroyed, and the people of 
Judah dwelt long as captives in Babylon. He suffered 
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US to fall under the yoke of the Bomans. In his right 
time He will fight for us again, but can we saj that that 
time has come, rabbi, and ^t He will smite ihe Bomans 
as He smote the host of Sennacherib?" 

" That no man can say," the rabbi answered gloomily; 
" time only will show; but whether or ao, the people will 
fight valiantly." 

" I doubt not that they will fight," Simon said; " but 
many other nations, to whom we are but as a handful, 
have fought bravely, but have succumbed to the might 
of Rome. It is said that Josephus and many of the 
wisest in Jerusalem were heartily opposed to the tumults 
agtunst the Bomans, and that tiiey only went with the 
people because they were in fear of their lives; and even 
at Tiberias many men of worth and gravity, such as 
Julius Capellus, Herod the son of Miarus, Herod the son 
of Gatnalus, Compsus, and others, are all strongly opposed 
to hostility against the Bomans. And it is the same 
elsewhere. Those who know best what is the might and 
power of Borne would fain remain friendly with her. 
It is the ignorant and violent classes have led us into 
this strait, from which, as I fear, nought but rum can 
arise." 

"I thought better things of you, Simon," the rabbi 
said angrily. 

"But you yourself have told me," Simon urged, "that 
you thought it a mad undertaking to provoke the ven- 
geance of Borne." 

" I thought so at first," Solomon admitted, " bnt now 
our hand is placed on the plough we must not draw back ; 
and I believe that the God of our fathers will show his 
might before the heathen." 

" I trust that it may be so," Simon said gravely. " In 
his hand is all power. Whether He will see fit to put it 
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fortli now in our behalf remains to be seen. However, 
for the present we need not concern ourselves greatly 
with the Bomans. It may be long before they bring an 
army against na, while these seditions here are at our very 
door and ever threaten to involve us in civil war." 

"We need tear no civil war," the rabbi said. "The 
people of all Qalilee, save the violent and ill-disposed in 
a few of the towns, are all for Josephus. If it cornea to 
force, John and his party know that they will be swept 
away like a straw before the wind. The fear is that 
they may succeed in murdering Josephus, either by the 
knife of an assassin or in one of these tumults. They 
would rather the latter, because they would then say 
that the people had torn him to pieces in their fury at 
his misdoings. However, we watch over him as much as 
we can, and Ms friends have warned him that he most 
be careful, not only for his own sake but for that of all 
the people, and he has promised that as far as he can he 
will be on his guard against these traitors." 

" The governor should have a strong body-guard," John 
exclaimed impetuously, "as the Roman governors had. In 
another year I shall be of age to have my name inscribed 
in the list of fighting men, and I woald gladly be one of 
his guard." 

" You are neither old enough to fight nor to express an 
opinion unasked," Simon said, "in the presence of your 
elders." 

" Do not cheek the boy," the rabbi said ; " he has fire 
and spirit, and the days are coming when we shall not 
ask how old or how young are those who would fight, so 
that they can but hold arms. Josephus is wise not to 
have a military guard, John, because the people love not 
such appearance of state. His enemies would use this 
as an argument that he was setting himself up above 
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them. It is partly because he hehavea himself discreetly 
and goes about among them like a private person of no 
more account than themselves that they love him. None 
can say he is a tyrant, because he has no means of ty- 
rannizing. His enemies cannot urge it against him at 
Jerusalem, as they would doubtless do if they could, that 
he is seeking to lead Galilee away from the rule of Jeru- 
salem, and to set himself up as its master; for to do this 
he would require to gather an army, and Josephus has 
not a single armed man at his service, save and except 
that when he appears to be in danger many out of love 
of him assemble and provide him escort. No, Josephus 
is wise in that he affects neither pomp nor state, that he 
keeps no armed men around him, but trusts to the love 
of tiie people. He would be wiser, however, did he seize 
one of the occasions when the people have taken up arms 
for him, to destroy all those who make sedition, and to 
free the country once and for all from the trouble. ■ 

" Sedition should be always nipped in the bud. Lenity 
in such a case is the most cruel course, for it encourages 
men to think that those in authority fear them, and that 
they can conspire without danger; and whereas at first 
Qie blood of ten men will put an end to sedition, it needs 
at last the blood of as many thousands to restore peace 
and order. It is good for a man to be merciful, but not 
for a ruler, for the good of the whole people is placed in 
his handa The sword of justice is given to him, and he 
is most merciful who uses it the most promptly against 
those who work sedition. The wise ruler will listen to 
the prayers of his people, and will grant their petitions 
when they show that their case is hard; but he will grant 
nothing to him who asketh with his sword in bis hand, 
for he knows full well that when he yields once he must 
yield always, until the time comes, as come it surely will, 
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when he must I'esist with the swoi'd. Then the land 
will be filled with blood, whereas in the beginning he 
could have avoided all trouble by refusing so much as to 
listen to those who spoke with threats. Josephus is a 
good man, and the Lord haa given him great gifts. He 
has done great things for the land, but you will see that 
many woea will come and much blood will be shed from 
this lenity of his towards those who stir up tumults 
among the people." 

A few minutes later the family retired to bed, the 
hoiu- being a late one for Simon's household, which gene- 
rally retired to rest a short time after the evening meaL 

llie next day the work of gathering in the tigs was 
carried on earnestly and steadily, witji the aid of the 
workers whom Simon had hired in the town, and in two 
days the trees were Ebll stripped, and strings of figs hung 
to dry from the boughs of aJl the trees round the house. 
Then the gathering of the grapes began. All the inhabi- 
tants of the little fishing village lent their aid — men as 
well as women and children, for the vintage was looked 
upon as a holiday, and Simon was regarded as a good 
friend by his neighbours, being ever ready to aid them 
when there was need, judging any disputes which arose 
between them, and lending them money without interest 
if mlsfortnne came upon their boats or nets, or if illness 
befell them; while the women in times of sickness or 
trouble went naturally to Martha with their griefs, and 
were assured of sympathy, good advice, and any drugs 
or dainty food suited to the case. The women and girls 
picked the grapes and laid them in baskets; these were 
carried by men and emptied into the vat, where other 
men trod them down and pressed out the juice. Martha 
and her maids saw to the cooking and laying out on the 
great tables m the court-yard of the meals, to which all 
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sat down together. Simon superintended the crushing of 
the grapes, and John worked now at one task and now 
at another. It was a pretty scene, and rendered more 
gay by the songs of the women and girls as they worked, 
and the burst of merry laughter which at times arose. 

It lasted four days, by which time the last bunch, save 
those on a few vines preserved for eating, was picked 
and crushed, and the vats in the cellar, sunk underground 
for coolness, were full to the brim. Simon was mach 
pleased with the result, and declared that never in his 
memory had the vine and fig harvest turned out more 
abundant. The com had long before been gathered, and 
there remained now only the olives, but it would be some 
little time yet before these were fit to be gathered and 
their oil extracted, for they were allowed to hang on the 
trees imtil ready to drop. The last basket of grapes 
was brought in with much ceremony, the gatherers 
forming a little procession and singing a thanksgiving 
hymn as they walked; the evening meal was more 
bounteous even than usual, and all who helped carried 
away with them substantial proofs of Simon's thankful- 
ness and satisfaction. 

For the next few days Simon and his men and Mar- 
tha's maids lent their assistance in getting in the vintage 
of their neighbours, for each family had its patch of 
ground and grew sufficient grapes and fruits for its own 
needs. Those in the village brought their grapes to a 
vat which they had in common, the measures of the grapes 
being counted as they were put in, and the wine after- 
wards divided in like proportion; for wine to be good 
must be made in considerable quantities. 

And now there was for a time little to do on the farm. 
Simon snperintended the men who were ploughing up 
the com stubbles ready for the sowing in the spring, 
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sometimes putting bis hand to the plough and driving 
the oxen. Isaac and his son worked in the vineyard and 
garden near the house, aided to some extent by John, 
who, however, was not yet called upon to take a man's 
share in the work o£ the farm, he having but lately 
finished his learning with the rabbi at the school in 
Hippos. Still he worked steadily every morning, and 
in the afternoon generally went out on the lake with the 
fishermen, with whom he was a great favourite. This 
was not to last long, for at seventeen he was to join his 
father r^ularly in the management of the farm, and 
indeed the Rabhi Solomon, who was a frequent guest, 
was of opinion that Simon gave the boy too much license, 
and that he ought already to be doing man's work; but 
Simon, when urged by him, said: 

"I know that at his age I was working hard, rabbi, 
but the lad has studied diligently and I have a good 
report of him, and I think it well that at his &ge the 
bow should be unbent somewhat; besides, who knows 
what is before us! I will let the lad have as much plea- 
sure from his life as he can. The storm is approaching; 
let him play while the sun shines." 



CHAPTER II. 

A. STORH ON QALILEE. 



BJ^SBNE day after the mid-day meal John said: "Mary, 
IWBl Baphael and his brother have taken the big 
^^« boat and gone off with fish to Tiberias, and 
have told me that I can take the small boat if I will. 
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Ask my mother to let you off your task and come out 
with me. It is a fortnight since we had a row on the 
lake together." 

"I was beginning to think that you were never going 
to ask me again, John; and, only I should punish myself, 
I would aay you nay. There have you been going out fish- 
ing every afternoon, and leaving me at home to spin; and 
it is all the worse because your mother has said that the 
time is fa^t coming when I must give up wandering about 
like a child, and must behave myself like a woman. Oh, 
dear, how tiresome it will be when there will be notiiing 
to do but to sit and spin, and to look alter the house, and 
to walk instead of running when I am out, and to behave 
like a grown-up person altogether!" 

"You are almost grown-up," John said; "you are taller 
now than any of Uie maids except Zillah; but I shall be 
sorry to see you growing staid and solemn. And it was 
selfish of me not to ask you to go out before, hut I 
really did not think of it. The fishermen have been 
working hard to make up for the time lost during the 
harvest, and I have really been useful helping them with 
their nets, and this is the last year I shall have my 
liberty. But come, don't let's be wasting time in talking; 
run in and get my mother's permission, and then join me 
on the shore. I will take some grapes down for you to 
eat, for the sun is hot to-day and there is scarce a breath 
of wind on the water." 

A few minutes later the young pair stood tt^ether by 
the side of the boat. 

"Your mother made all sorts of objections," Mary said 
laughing; "and I do think she won't let me come again. 
I don't think she would have done it to-day if Miriam 
had not stood up for me and said that I was but a child 
though I was so tall, and that, as you wei-e very soon 
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going to work with your father, she thought that it was 
DO use in making the change before that." 

"What nonsense it all isl" John said "Besides, you 
know it is arranged that in a few months we are to be 
betrothed according to the wishes of yoor parents and 
mine. It would have been done long ago only my father 
and mother do not approve of young betrothals, and 
think it better to wait to see if the young ones like each 
other; and I tiiink that is quite right, too, in most cases 
— only, of course, living here as you have done for the 
laat three years, since your father and mother died, there 
was no fear of our not liking each other." 

"Well, you see," Mary said as she sat in the stem of 
the boat while John rowed it quietly along, " it might 
have been just the other way: when people don't see 
anything of each other till they are betrothed by their 
parents, they can't dislike each other very much ; whereas, 
when they get to know each other, if they are disagree- 
able they might get to almost hate each o^er." 

"Yes, there is something in that," John agreed. " Of 
course, in our case it is all right, because we do like each 
other — we couldn't have liked each other more, I think, if 
we had been brother and sister; but it seems to me that 
sometimes it must be horrid when a boy is told by his 
parents that he is to he betrothed to a girl he has never 
seen. You see it isn't as if it were for a short time, but 
for all one's Ufa It must be awful!" 

" Awful !" Mary agreed heartily ;" but of course it would 
have to be done." 

"Of course," John said, the possibility of a lad refusing 
to obey his parents' commands not even occurring to him. 
" StiU it doesn't seem to me quite right that one should 
have no choice in so important a matter. Of course when 
one's got a father and mother like mine, who would be 
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Bure to think only of making me happy, and not of the 
amount of dowry or anything of that sort, it would be 
all right; but with some parents it would be dreadful." 

For some time not a word was spoken, both of them 
meditating over the unpleasantness of being forced to 
marry someone they disliked. Then, finding the subject 
too difficult for them, they began to talk abont other 
things, stopping sometimes to see the fishermen haul 
up their nets, for there were a number of boats out 
on the lake. They rowed down as far as Tiberias, and 
tiiere John ceased rowing, and they sat chatting over 
the wealth and beauty of that city, which John had 
often visited with his father, but which Mary had never 
entered. Then John turned the head of the boat up the 
lake and again began to row, but scarcely had he 
dipped his oar into ^e water when he exclaimed: 

" Look at that black cloud rising at the other end of 
the lake! Why did you not tell me, Mary!" 

" How stupid of me," she exclaimed, " not to have kept 
my eyes open!" 

He bent to his oars and made the boat move through 
the water at a very different rate to that at which she 
had before travelled. 

" Most of the boats have gone," Mary said presently, 
"and the rest are all rowing to the shore; and the clouds 
are coming up very fast," she added, looking round. 

"We are going to have a storm," John said; " it will be 
npon us long before we get back. I shall make for the 
shore, Mary. We must leave the boat there and take 
shelter for a while, and then walk home. It will not be 
more than four miles to walk." 

But though he spoke cheerfully John knew enough of 
the sudden storms that burst upon the Sea of QalUee to 
be aware that long before he could cross the mile and a 
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half of water which separated them from the eastern 
shore the storm would he upon them; and indeed they 
were not more than half-way when it burst. 

The sky was already covered with black clouds; a great 
darkness gathered round them; then came a heavy 
downpour of rain; and then with a sudden burst the 
wind smote them. It was useless now to try to row, for 
the oars would have been twisted from his hands in a 
moment; and John took the helm, and told Mary to lie 
down in the bottom of the boat. He had already turned 
the boat's head up the lake, the direction in which the 
storm was travelling. 

The boat sprang forward as if it had received a blow 
when the gale struck it. John had more than once been 
out on the lake with the fishermen when sudden storms 
had come up, and knew what was best to be done. When 
he had laid in his oars he had put them so that the blades 
stood partly np above the bow and caught the wind 
somewhat, uid he himself crouched down in the bottom, 
with his head below the gunwale and his hand on the 
tiller; so that the tendency of the boat was to drive 
straight before the wind. With a strong crew he knew 
that he could have rowed obliquely towards the shore, 
but alone his strength could have done nothing to keep 
the heavy boat off her course. 

The sea rose as if by magic, and the spray was soon 
dashing over them; each wave, as it followed the boat, 
rising higher and higher. The shores were no longer 
visible, and the crests of the waves seemed to gleam with 
a pallid light in the darkness which surrounded them. 
John sat quietly in the bottom of the boat, with one 
hand on the tiller and the other arm round Mary, who 
was crouched up against him. She had made no cry or 
exclamation from the moment the gale struck them. 
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"Are we getting near shore?" she asked at last. 

"No, Mary; we are nmmng straight before the wind, 
which is blowing right up the lake. There is nothing to 
be done but to keep straight before it." 

Mary had seen many storms on the lake, and knew 
into what a fury iU waters were lashed in a tempest 
such as was now upon them. 

"We are in God's hands, John," she said with the quiet 
resignation of her race. " He can save us if He will; let 
ua pray to him." 

John nodded, and for a few minutes no word was 
spoken. 

"Can I do anything?" Mary asked presently as a wave 
struck the stem and threw a mass of water into the boat. 

"Yes," John replied; "take that earthen pot and bale 
out the water." 

John had no great hope that they would live through 
the gale, but he thought it better for the girl to be kept 
busily employed. She baled steadily; but fast as she 
worked the water came m faster, for each wave, as it 
swept past them, broke on board. So rapidly were they 
travelling that John had the greatest difficulty in keep- 
ing the boat from broaching to, in which case the follow- 
ing wave would have filled or overturned her. 

" I don't think it's any use. John," Mary said quietly 
as a great wave broke on board, pouring in as much water 
in a second as she could have baled out in ten minutes. 

" Mo use, dear. Sit quietly by me; but first pull those 
oars aft; now tie them together with that piece of ropa 
Now when the boat goes down keep tight hold of them. 
Gut off another piece of rope and give it me. When we 
are in the water I will fasten you to the oars. They will 
keep you afloat easily enough. I will keep close to you. 
You know I am a good swimmer; and whenever I feel 
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tired I can rest my hands on the oars too. Keep up your 
courage and keep as quiet as you can. These sudden 
storms seldom laat long, and my father will be sure to 
get the boats out as soon as he can to look for us." 

John spoke cheerfully, but he had no great hopes ot 
their being able to live in so rough a sea. Mary hod still 
less, but she quietly carried out John's instructions. The 
boat was half -full of water now, and rose but heavily upon 
the waves. John raised himself and looked round, in 
hopes that the wind might unnoticed have shifted a little 
and blown them towards the shore. As he glanced around 
him he gave a shout. Following almost in their track, 
and some fifty yards away, was a large galley running 
before the wind, with a rag of sail set on its mast. 

"We are saved, Mary!" he exclaimed. " Here is a galley 
close to U3." 

He shouted loudly, though be knew that his voice 
could Dot be heard many yards away in the teeth of the 
gale; but almost directly he saw two or three men stand 
up in the bow of the galley. One was pointing to- 
wards them, and he saw that they were seen. In another 
minute the galley came sweeping along close to the boat. 
A dozen figures appeared over her side, and two or three 
ropes were thrown. John caught one, twisted it rapidly 
round Mary's body and his own, knotted it, and, taking 
her in his arms, jumped overboard. Another minute they 
were drawn alongside the galley and pulled on board. 
As soon as the ropes were unfastened John rose to his 
feet, but Mary lay insensible on the deck. 

" Carry the damsel into the cabin," a man who was evi- 
dently in authority said. " She has fainted, but will soon 
come round. I will see to her myeelf," 

The suddenness of the rescue, the plunge in the water, 
and the sadden revulsion of his feelings, affected John so 
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much that it was two or three minutes before he could 
speak. 

"Come along with me, lad," one of the sailors aaid, 
laying his hand on hia shoulder. "Some dry clothes and 
a draught of wine will set you all right again; but you 
have had a narrow escape of it. That boat of yours was 
pretty nearly water-logged, and in another five minutes 
we should have been too late," 

John hastily changed his clothes in the forecastle, took 
a draught of wine, and then hurried back again towards 
the aft cahin. Just as he reached it the man who had 
ordered Mary to be carried in came out 

"The damsel has opened her eyes," he said, "and you 
need not be uneasy about her. I have given her some 
woollen cloths, and bade her take off her wet garments 
and wrap herself in them. Why did you not make for 
the shore before the tempest brokef It was foolish of 
you indeed to be out on the lake when anyone could see 
that this gale was coming." 

"I was rowing down and did not notice it until I 
tnmed," John replied. " I was making for the shore when 
the gale struck her." 

" It was well for you that I noticed you. I was myself 
thinking of making for the shore, although in so large 
and well-manned craft as this there is little fear upon the 
lake. It is not like the Great Sea, where I myself have 
seen a lai^ ship as helpless before the waves as that 
small boat we picked you frouL I had just set out from 
Tiberias when I marked the storm coming up; but my 
business was urgent, and, moreover, I marked your little 
boat and saw that you were not likely to gain the shore, 
so I bade the helmsman keep his eye on you until the 
darkness fell upon us and then to follow straight in your 
wake, for you could but run before the wind; and well he 
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did it, for when wo first caught sight of you you were 
right ahead of as." 

The speaker was a man of about thirty years of age, 
tall, and with a certain air of command. 

" I thank you, indeed, sir," John said, " for saving my 
life and that of my cousin Mary, the daughter of my 
father's brother. Truly my father and mother will be 
grateful to you for having saved us, for I am their only 
son. Whom are they to thank for our rescue?" 

" I am Joseph, the son of Matthias, to whom the Jews 
have intrusted the governorship of this province." 

" JosephusI" John exclaimed in a tone of surprise and 
reverence. 

" So men call me," Josephus replied with a smile. 

It was indeed the governor. Flaviua Josephus, as the 
Romans afterwards called him, came of a noble Jewish 
family, his father, Matthias, belonging to the highest of 
the twenty-four classes into which the sacerdotaJ families 
were divided- Matthias was eminent for his attainments 
and piety, and had been one of the leading men in Jeru- 
salem. From his youth Josephus had carefully prepared 
himself for public life, mastering the doctrines of the 
three leading sects among the Jews — the Pharisees, Sad- 
ducees, and Essenes, and having spent three years in the 
desert with Banus the Acetic. The fact that at only 
twenty-six years of age he had gone as the leader of a de- 
putation to Rome on behalf of some priests sent there by 
Felix shows that he was early looked upon as a con- 
spicuous person among the Jews, and he was but thirty 
when he was intrusted with the important position of 
iSovemor of Galilee. 

Contrary to the custom of the times he had sought to 
make no gain from his position. He accepted neither 
presents nor bribes, but devoted himself entirely to 
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ameliorating the condition o£ the people, and in repress- 
ing the turbulence of the lower classes o£ the great towns, 
and of the robber chieftains who, like John of Gischala, 
took advantage of the relaxation of authority caused by 
the successful rising against the Romans to plunder and 
tyrannize over the people. 

The expression of the face of Josephus wbb lofty and 
at the aame time gentle. His temper was singularly 
equable, and whatever the circumstances he never gave 
way to anger, but kept his passions well under control. 
His address was soft and winning, and he had the art of 
attracting respect and friendship from all wlio came in 
contact with him. Popptea, the wife of Nero, had received 
him with much favour; and bravely as he fought against 
them, Vespasian and Titus were afterwards as much 
attached to him as were the Jews of Galilee. There can 
be no doubt that had he been otherwise placed than as 
one of a people on the vei^e of destruction, Josephus 
would have been one of the great figures of history. 

John had been accustomed to hear his father and his 
fiicnds speak in tones of such admiration for Josephus as 
the man who was regarded not only as the benefactor of 
the Jews of Galilee, but as the leader and mainstay of 
the nation, that he had long ardently desired to see him; 
and to find that he had now been rescued from death by 
him, and that he was now talking to him face to face, 
filled him with confusion. 

" You are a brave lad," Josephus said, " for you kept 
yonr head well in a time when older men might have lost 
their presence of mind. You must have kept your boat 
dead before the wind, and you were quick and ready in 
seizing the rope and knotting it round yourself and the 
moid with you. I feared you might try and fasten it to 
the boat. If you had, full of water as she was, and fast 
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as we were sailing before the wind, the rope would barely 
have stood the strain," 

" The clouds are breaking," the captain of the boat said, 
coming up to Josephus, " and I think that we are past 
the worst of the gale. And well it is so, for even in so 
staunch a craft there is much peril in such a sea aa this." 

The vessel, although one of tiie largest on the lake, was 
indeed pitching and rolling very heavily, but she waa 
light and buoyant, and each time that she plunged bows 
under, as the following waves lifted her stem high in the 
air, she rose lightly again, and scarce a drop fell into her 
deep waist, the lofty erections fore and aft throwing off 
the water. 

"Where do you belong, my lad?" Josephus aeked. 
"I fear that it is impossible for us to put you ashore 
until we reach Capernaum; but once there, I will see that 
you are provided with means to take you home." 

" Our farm lies three miles above Hippos." 

" That is unfortunate," Josephus said, " since it lies on 
the opposite side of the lake to Capernaum. However, 
we shall see. If the storm goes down rapidly I may be 
able to get a fishing-boat to take you across this evening, 
for your parents will be in sore trouble If not, you must 
wait till early morning." 

In another hour they reached Capernaum. The wind 
had by this time greatly abated, although the sea still 
i-an high. The ship was soon alongside a landing-jetty 
which ran out a considerable distance, and formed a 
breakwater protecting the shipping from the heavy sea 
which broke there when the wind was, as at present, from 
the south. Mary came out from the cabin, as the vessel 
entered the harbour, wrapped up from head to foot in the 
woollen cloths with whidi she hod been furnished. John 
sprang to her side. 
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" Are you quite well, Mary ? " 

" Quite well," she said, " only very ashamed of having 
fainted, and very uncomfortable in these wrappings. 
But, oh! John, how thankful we ought to be to God for 
having sent this ship to our aid just when all seemed lostl" 

" We ought indeed, Mary. I have been thanking him 
OS I have been standing here watching the waves, and I 
am sure you have been doing the same in the cabin." 

"Tes, indeed, John. But what am I to do now? I 
do not like going on shore like this, and the officer told 
me I was on no account to put on my wet clothes." 

" Do you know it is Josephua himself, Mary — think of 
that — the great Josephus, who has saved us! He marked 
our boat before the storm broke, and seeing that we 
could not reach the shore, had his vessel steered so as to 
overtake us," 

Mary was too surprised to utter more than an exclama- 
tion. The thought that the man who had been talking 
so kindly and pleasantly to her was the great leader of 
whom she had heard so much quite took away her 
breath. 

At that moment Josephus himself came up. 

"I am glad to see you have got your colour again, 
maiden," he said. " I am just going to land. Do you 
with your cousin remain on board here. I will send a 
woman down with some attire for you. She will conduct 
you both to the house where I shall be staying. The sea 
is going down, and the captain tells me ^at he thinks 
in another three or four hours I shall be able to get a 
boat to send you across to your homa It will be late, 
but you will not mind that, for they are sure not to 
retire to rest at home, but to be up all night searching for 
you." 

A crowd had assembled on the jetty, for Josephus was 
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expected, and the violent stonn had excited the fears of 
all for his safety, and the leading inhabitants had all 
flocked down to welcome him when bis vessel waa seen 
approaching. 

"Isn't he kind and good?" Mary said enthusiastically, 
as she watched the greeting which he received as he 
landed. " He talked to me just as if he had been of my 
own family." 

"He is grand!" John agreed with equal enthusiasm. 
" He is just what I pictured to myself that a great leader 
would be, such as Joshua, or Gideon, or the Rince of the 
Uaccabees." 

" Yes; but more gentle, John." 

"Brave men should always be gentle," John said posi- 
tively. 

" They ought to be, perhaps," Mary agreed, "but I don't 
think they are." 

They chatted then about the storm and the anxiety 
which they would be feeling at home until an officer, 
accompanied by a woman cfuryiog attire for Mary, 
came on board. 

Mary soon came out of the cabin dressed, and the offi- 
cer conducted them to the house which had been placed 
at the disposal of Josephus. The woman led them up to 
a room where a meal had been prepared for them. 

" Josephus is in council with the elders," she said; "he 
bade me see that you had all that you required. He has 
arranged that a barque shall start with you as soon as 
the sea goes down, but if by eight o'clock it is still too 
rough, I shall take the maiden home to my house to 
sleep, and they will arouse you as soon as it is safe to put 
out, whatever the hour may be, as your friends will be 
in great anxiety concerning you." 

"The sun had already set, and just as they finished 
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their meal the man belonging to the boat came to Bay 
that it would be midnight before he could put out. 

Maiy then went over with the woman, and John lay 
down on some mats to sleep until it was time to start He 
slept soundly until he was aroused by the entry o£ some- 
one with lights. He started to his feet, and found that it 
was Josephus himself with aa attendant. 

" I had not forgotten you," he said; " but I have been 
tmtil now in council. It is close upon midnight, and the 
boat is in readiness. I have sent to fetch the damsel, and 
have bidden them take plenty of warm wraps, so that 
the night air may do her no harm." 

Mary soon arrived, and Josephus himself went down 
with them to the shore and saw them on board the boat, 
which was a large one with eight rowers. The wind had 
died away to a gentle breeze, and the sea had gone down 
greatly. The moon was up and the stars shining brightly. 
Josephus chatted kindly to John as they made their way 
down to the shore. 

" Tell your father," he said, " that I hope he will come 
over to see me ere long, and that I shall bear you in 
mind. The time is coming when every Jew who can bear 
arms will be needed in the service of his country, and if 
your father consents I will place you near my person, 
for I have seen that you are brave and cool in danger, 
and you will have plenty of opportunities of winning 
advancement" 

With many thanks for his kindness John and Mary 
took their places in the stem of the boat. Mary en- 
veloped herself in the wraps that had been prepared for 
her, for the nights were chilly. Then the sail was hoisted, 
and the boat sailed away from the land. The wind had 
shifted round somewhat to the west, and they were able 
to lay their course across towards Hippos, but their pro- 
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gres9 was alow, and the master bade the crew get out theit 
oars and aid the sail 

In three hours they neared the land, John pointing out 
the esoct position of the village, which was plainly 
enough marked out by a great fire blazing on the shore. 
As they approached it they could see several figures, 
and presently there came a shout which John recognized 
as that of Isaac. 

"Any news?" 

" Here we are, Isaac, safe and well." 

There was a confused sound of shouts and cries oi" 
pleasure. In a few minutes the boat grated on the shal- 
low shore. The moment she did so John leaped out over 
the bow and waded ashore, and was at once clasped in 
bis mother's arms, while one of the fishermen carried 
Mary to the land. She received from Martha a full shue 
of her caresses, for she loved the girl almost as dearly as 
she did her son. Then Miriam and the maids embraced 
and kissed her, while Isaac folded John in his arms. 

" The Qod of Israel be thanked and praised, my chil- 
dren!" Martha exclaimed. "He has brought you back to 
us ea from the dead, for we never thought to see you 
again. Some of the fishermen returned and told us that 
they saw your boat for on the lake before the storm 
burst, and none held out hope that you could have 
weathered such a storm." 

"Where is father?" John asked. 

"He is out on the lake, as are all the fishermen of the 
village, searching for you. That reminds me, Isaac; set 
fire to the other piles of wood that we have prepared. If 
one of the boats returned with any sure news of you we 
were to light them to call the others back — one fire if 
the news was bad, two if it was good ; but we hardly 
even dared to hope that the second would be required." 
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A brand from the fire was soon applied to the other 
piles, and the three fires shone out across the lake with 
the good news. In a quarter of an hour a boat wa^ seen 
approaching, and soon came a shout: 

"Is all well?" 

"All is well," John shouted in reply, and soon he was 
clasped in his father's anus. 

The other boats came in one by one, the last to arrive 
towing in the boat, which had been found bottom upwards 
far up the lake, its discovery destroying the last hope 
of its late occupants being found alive. Aa soon as 
Simon landed the party returned to the house. Miriam 
and the maids hurried to prepare a meal, of which all 
were sorely in need, for no food had been eaten since 
the gale burst on the lake, while their three hours in the 
boat had a^in sharpened the appetite of John and Mary. 
A quantity of food was cooked and a skin of old wine 
brought up from the cellar, and Isaac remained down on 
the shore to bid all who had been engt^ed in the search 
come up and feast as soon as they landed. 

John related to bb parents the adventure which had 
befallen them, and they wondered greatly at the narrow- 
ness of their deliverance. When the feasting was over, 
Simon called all together, and solemnly returned thanks 
to God for the mercies which He had given them. It 
was broad daylight before all sought their beds for a few 
hours before beginning the work of the day. 

A week later Josephus himself came to Hippos, bring- 
ing with him two nobles who had fled from King Agrippa 
and sought refuge with him; he had received them hos- 
pitably, and had allotted a home to them at Tarichea, 
where he principally dwelt He had just before had 
another narrow escape, fm- six hundred armed men — 
robbers and others — bad assembled round his house. 
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charging him with keeping some spoils which had been 
taken by a party of men of that town from the wife of 
Ptolemy, King Agrippa'a procurator, instead of dividing 
them among the peopl& 

For a time he pacified them by telling them that thia 
money was destined for strengthening the walls of their 
town and for walling other towns at present undefended, 
but the leaders of the evil-doers were determined to set his 
house on Sre and slay him. He had but twenty armed 
men with him. Closing the doors, he went to an upper 
room and told the robbers to send in one of their number 
to receive the money. Directly he entered the door was 
closed. One of his hands wa^ cut off and hung round his 
neck, and he was then turned out again. Believing that 
Josephus would not have ventured to act so boldly had 
he not had a large body of armed men with him, the 
crowd were seized with panic and fled to their homes. 

After this the enemies of Josephus persuaded the 
people that the nobles he had sheltered were wizards, 
and demanded that they should be given up to be slain, 
unless they would change their religion to that of the 
Jews. Josephus tried to argue them out of their belief, 
saying that there were no such things as wizards, and if 
the Romans had wizards who could work them wrong they 
would not need to send an army to fight f^ainst them ; 
but as the people still clamoured he got the men privately 
on board a ship, and sailed across the lake with them 
to Hippos, where he dismissed them with many pre- 
sents. 

As soon as the news came that Josephus had come to 
Hippos, Simon set out with Martha, John, and Mary to 
see him. Josephus received them kindly, and would 
permit no than^ for what he had done. 

" Tour son is a brave youth," he said to Simon, "and 
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I would gladly have him near me if you would like to 
have it so. This is a time when there are greater things 
than planting vineyards and gathering in harvests to be 
done, and there is a need for brave and faithful men. 
If, then, you and your wife will give the lad to me I will 
see to him and keep him near me. I have need of faith- 
ful men with me, for my enemies are ever trying to slay 
me. If all goes well with the land he will have a good 
opportunity of rising to honour. What say you? Do 
not give an answer hastily, but think it over among 
yourselves, and if you agree to my proposal send him 
across the lake to me. 

"It needs no thought, sir," Simon said. " I know well 
that there are more urgent things now than sowing and 
reaping, and that much trouble and peril threaten the 
land. Right glad am I that my son should serve one 
who is the hope of Israel, and his mother will not 
grudge him for auch service. As to advancement, I wish 
nothing better than that he should till the land of his 
fathers; but none can say what the Lord has in store for 
us, or whether strangers may not reap what I have sown. 
Thus, then, the wisdom which he will gain in being with 
you is likely to be a far better inheritance than any I 
can give him. What say you, Martha?" 

" I say as you do, Simon. It will grieve me to part 
with him, but I know that such an offer as that which 
my lord Josephus makes is greatly for his good. More- 
over, the manner in which he was saved from death seems 
to show that the Lord has something for his hand to do, 
and that his path is specially marked out for him. To 
refuse to let him go would be to commit the sin of with- 
standing God; therefore, my lord, I willingly give up my 
son to follow you." 

"I think that you have decided wisely," Josephus said, 
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"I tarry here for to-night, and to-morrow cross to Tiberias, 
therefore let him be here by noon." 

Mary was the most silent of the party on the way home. 
Simon and his wife felt convinced the decision they had 
made was a wise one, and although they were not 
ambitious, they yet felt that the offer of Josephus was a 
most advantageous one, and opened a career of honour to 
their son. 

John himself was in a state of the highest delight. 
To be about the person of Josephus seemed to him the 
greatest honour and happiness. It opened the way to the 
performance of great actions which would bring honour 
to his father's name; and although he had been hitherto 
prepared to settle down to the life of a cultivator of the 
soil, he had had hia yearnings for one of more excite- 
ment and adventure, and these were now hkely to be 
gratified to the fullest Mary, however, felt the approach- 
ing loss of her friend and playmate greatly, though even 
she was not insensible to the honour which the offer of 
Josephus conferred upon him. 

" You don't seem glad of my good fortune, Mary," John 
said, 08, after they returned home, they strolled together 
as usual down to the edge of the lake, 

" It may be your good fortune, but it's not mine," the 
girl said pettishly. " It will be very dull here without 
you. I know what it will be. Your mother will always 
be full of anxiety, and will be fretting whenever we get 
news of any disturbances, and that is often enough, for 
there seem to be disturbances continually. Your father 
will go about silently, Miriam will be sharper than usual 
with the maids, and everything will go wrong, I can't 
see why you couldn't have said, that in a year or two 
you would go with the governor, but that at present you 
thought you had better stop with your own people." 
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"A nice milksop he would have thoiight me I" John 
laughed. " No. K he thought I was man enough to do 
him service it would have been a nice thing for me to 
say that I thought I was too young. Besides, Mary, after 
all it is your good fortune as well as mine, for is it not 
settled that you are to share it. Josephus is all-powerful, 
and if I please him and do my duty he can, in time, raise 
me to a position of great honour. I may even come to 
be the governor of a town, or a captain over troops, or a 
councillor." 

"No, no!" Mary laughed; "not a councillor, John — 
a governor perhaps, and a captain perhaps, but never, 
I should say, s councillor," John laughed good-tem- 
peredly. 

" Well, Mary, then you shall look forward to be the 
wife of a governor or captain, but you see I might even 
fill the place of a councillor with credit, because I could 
always come to you for advice before I give an opinion, 
then I should be sure to be right But, seriously, Mary, I 
do think it great honour to have had such an offer made 
me by the governor." 

" Seriously, so do I, John, though I wish in my heart 
he had not made it. I bad looked forward to living here 
all my life, just as your mother has done, and now there 
will be nothing fixed to look forward to. Besides, 
where there is honour there is danger. There seem to 
be always tumults, always conspiracies, and then, as 
your father says, above all, there are the Romans to be 
reckoned with ; and, of course, if you are near Joeephus 
you run a risk, going wherever he does." 

"I shall never be in greater risk, Mary, than we were 
together on the lake the other day, God helped us then 
and brought us through it, and I have faith tJiat He will 
do so again. It may be that I am meant to do something 
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useful before I dia At anyrate, when the Romans come 
everyone will have to fight, so I shall be in no greater 
danger than any one else." 

"Iknow, Jolm; and I am not speaking quite in earnest. 
I am sorry you are going, that ia only natural; but I am 
proud that you are to be near our great leader, and I be- 
lieve that our God will be your shield and protector. And 
now we had better go in. Tour father will doubtless 
have much to say to you thia evening, and your mother 
will grudge every minute you are out of her sight." 



CHAPTER nt 

THE REVOLT AGAINST ROME. 

AT evening the Kabbi Solomon Ben Manasseh 
came in, and was informed of the offer which 
Josephus had made. 

" You were present, rabbi," Simon said, "at the events 
which took place in Jerusalem, and at the defeat of 
Cestius. John has been asking me to tell him more 
about these matters; for now that he is to be with the 
governor it is well that he should be well acquainted 
with public affaira" 

" I will willingly tell him the history, for, as you 
say, it is right that the young man should be well 
acquainted with the public events and the state of 
parties, and though the story must be somewhat long, 
I will try and not make it tedious. The first tumult 
broke out in Csesarea, and began by frays between our 
people and the Syrian Greeks. Felix the governor took 
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the part of the Greeks, and many of our people were 
killed and more plundered. When Felix was recalled to 
Rome we sent a deputation there with charges against 
him; but the Greeks, by means of bribery, obtained a 
decree against tis, depriving the Jews of Csesarea of rights 
of equal citizenship. From this constant troubles arose; 
but outside Cieaarea Festus kept all quiet, putting down 
robbers as well as impostors who led the people astray. 

"Then there came trouble in JerusaleuL King Agrip- 
pa's palace stood on Mount Zion, looking towards the 
Temple, and he built a lofty storey from whose platform 
he could command a view of the courts of the Temple, 
and watch the sacrifices. Our people resented this im- 
pious intrusion, and built a high wall to cut oflF the view, 
Agrippa demanded its destruction on the ground that it 
intercepted the view of the Roman guard. We appealed 
to Nero, and sent to him a deputation headed by Ismael, 
the bigh-priest, and Hilkiah, the treasurer. They obtained 
an order for the wall to be allowed to stand; hut Ismael 
and Hilkiah were detained at Rome. Agrippa thereupon 
appointed another high-priest, Joseph, hut soon after- 
wards nominated Annas in his place. 

" When Festus, the Roman governor, was away Auna^ 
put to death many of the sect called Christiana to gratify 
the Sadducees. 'Hie people were indignant, for these men 
had done no harm, and Agrippa deprived him of the 
priesthood and appointed Jesus, son of Damnai Then, 
unhappily, Festus, who was a jiist and good governor, 
died, and Albinus succeeded him. He was a man greedy of 
money, and ready to do anything for gain; he took bribes 
from robbers and encouraged rather than repressed evil- 
doers. There was open war in the streets between the 
followers of various chief robbers. Albinus opened the 
prisons and filled the city with malefactors, and at the 
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completion of the works at the Temple eighteen thousand 
workmen were discharged, and thus the city was filled 
with men ready to sell their services to the highest 
bidders. 

"Albinus was succeeded by Gessius Florus, who was 
even worse than Albinus. This man was a great friend 
of Cestius Oallus, who commanded the Roman troops in 
Syrifi, and who therefore scoffed at the complaints of the 
people against Florus. At this time strange prodigies 
appeared in Kome. A sword of fire h»mg above the dty 
for a whole year. The inner gate of the Temple, which 
required twenty men to move it, opened by itself, chariots 
and armed squadrons were seen in the heavens, and, 
worse than all, the priests in the Temple heard a great 
movement and a sound of many voices, which said, ' Let 
us depart hence!' 

" So things went on in Jerusalem until the old feud at 
Csesarea broke out afresh. The trouble this time began 
about one of our synagogues. The land around it belonged 
to a Greek, and for this our people offered a high price. 
The heathen who owned it refused, and to annoy us 
raised mean houses round the synagogua The Jewish 
youths interrupted the workmen, and the wealthier of 
the community, headed by John, a publican, subscribed 
eight talents and sent them to Florus as a bribe, that he 
might order the building to be stopped. 

"Florus took the money and made many promises; 
but the evil man desired that a revolt should take place 
in order that he might gain great plunder. So he went 
away from Ciesarea and did nothing, and a great tiunult 
arose between the heathen and our people In this we 
were worsted and went away from the city, while John, 
with twelve of the highest rank, went to Samaria to 
lay the matter before Floras, who threw them into prison, 
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doubtless the more to excite the people, and at the same 
time sent to Jerusalem and demanded seventeen talents 
from the treasury of the Temple. 

" The people burst into loud outcries, aaid Flonis ad- 
vanced upon the city with all his force. But we knew 
that we could not oppose the Romans, and so received 
Florus on his arrival with acclamations. But this did 
not suit the tyrant. The next morning he ordered his 
troops to plunder the upper market and to put to death all 
they met The soldiera obeyed, and slew three thousand 
six hundred men, women, and children. 

"You may imagine, John, the feelings of grief and rage 
which filled every heart. The next day the multitude 
assembled in the market-place, wailing for the dead and 
cursing Florus. But the principal men of the city, with 
the priests, tore their robes, and went among them pray- 
ing them to disperse and not to provoke the anger of 
the governor. The people obeyed their voices and went 
quietly home. 

" But Florus was not content that matters should end 
sa He sent for the priests and leaders and commanded 
them to go forth and receive with acclamations of wel- 
come two cohorts of troops who were advancing from 
Ctesarea. The priests called the people together in the 
Temple, and witii di£Sculty persuaded them to obey the 
order. The troops, having orders from Florus, fell upon 
the people and trampled them down, and driving the 
multitude before them entered the city, and at the same 
time Florus sallied out from his palace with his troops, 
and both parties pressed forward to gain the Castle of 
Antouia, whose possession would lay the Temple open to 
them, and enable Florus to gain the sacred treasures de- 
positod there. But as soon as the people perceived their 
object they ran together in such vast crowds that the 
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Roman soldiers could not cut their way through the mass 
which blocked up the streets, while the more active men, 
going up on to the roo£3, hurled down stones and missiles 
upon the troops. 

"What a scene was that, John! I was on the portico 
near Antonia and saw it all. It was terrible to hear the 
shouts of the soldiers as they strove to hew their way 
through the defenceless people, the war-cries of our own 
youths, the shrieks and wailings of the women. While 
the Romans were still striving our people broke down 
the galleries connecting Antonia with the Temple, and 
Florus, seeing that he could not carry out his object, 
ordered his troops to retire to their quarters, and calling 
the chief priests and the rulers proposed to leave the 
city, leaving behind him oue cohort to preserve the 
peace. 

"As soon as he had done so he sent to Cestiiis Gallus 
lying accounts of the tumults, laying all the blame upon 
us, while we and Bemice, the sister of King Agrippa, who 
had tried in vain to obtain mercy for the people from 
Florus, sent complaints against him. Cestius was moving 
to Jerusalem, to inquire into the matter; as he said, but 
really to restore Florus, when fortunately King Agiippa 
arrived from Egypt. 

"While he was yet seven miles from the city a proces- 
sion of the people met him, headed by the women whose 
husbands had been slain; these, with cries and wailings, 
called on Agrippa for protection, and related to a cen- 
turion, whom Cestius had sent forward and who met 
Agrippa on the way, the cruelty of Florus. When the 
king and the centurion arrived in the city they were 
taken to the market-place and shown the houses where 
the inhabitants had been ma<;sacred. 

Agrippa called the people together, and taking his seat 
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on a lofty daia, with Bemice by his side, harangued 
thenL He assured them that when the emperor heard 
what had beea done he would send a better governor to 
them in the place of Floras. He told them that it was 
vain to hope for independence, for that the Romans had 
conquered all the nations in the world, and that the Jews 
could not contend against them, and that war would bring 
about the destruction of the city and the Temple, 

"The people exclaimed they had taken up arms, not 
against the Romans, but against Florus. Agrippa urged 
us to pay our tribute and repair the galleries. This was 
willingly done. We sent out leading men to collect the 
arrears of tribute, and these soon brought in forty talents. 
All was going on well until Agrippa tried to persuade 
us to receive Florus till the emperor should send another 
governor. At the thought of the return of Floras a mad 
rage seized the people. They poured abuse upon Agrippa, 
threw stones at him, and ordered him to leave the city. 
This he did, and retired to his own kingdom. 

" The upper class, and all those who possessed wisdom 
enough to know how great was the power of Rome, still 
strove for peace. But the people were beyond control. 
They seized the fortress of Masoda, a very strong place 
near the Dead Sea, and put the Roman garrison to the 
sword. But what was even worse, Eleazar, son of Ananias, 
the chief priest, persuaded the priests to reject the offerings 
regularly made in the name of the emperor to the God 
of the Hebrews, and to make a regulation that from that 
time no foreigner should be allowed to sacrifice in the 
Temple. The chief priest?, with the beads of the Phari- 
sees, addressed the people in the quadrangle of the Temple 
before the eastern gate. I myself was one of those who 
spoke. We told them that the Temple bad long benefited 
by the splendid gifts of .strangers, and that it was not 
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only inhospitable but impious to preclude them from 
offering victiuis and worshipping Qod there. 

"We, who were learned in the law, showed them that 
it was an ancient and immemorial usage to receive the 
offeriiigs of strangers, and that this refusal to accept the 
Koman gifts was nothing short of a declaration of war. 
But all we could do or aay availed nothing. The influ- 
ence of Eleazar was too great. A madness had seized 
the people, and they rejected all our words; but the 
party of peace made one more effort They sent a depu- 
tation, beaded by Simon, son of Ananias, to Florus, and 
another to Agrippa, praying them to march upon Jeru- 
salem and reassert their authority before it was too late. 
Florus made no reply, for things were going just as he 
wished; but Agrippa, anxious to preserve the city, sent 
three thousand horsemen, commanded by Darius and 
Philip, When these troops arrived the party of peace 
took possession of the upper city, while Eleazar and the 
war party held the Temple. 

"For a week fighting went on between the two parties. 
Then at the festival of the Wood Carrying great numbers 
of the poorer people were allowed by the party of the 
chief priest to pass through their lines, and go as usual 
to the Temple. When there these joined the party of 
Eleazar, and a great attack was made on the upper dty. 
The troops of Darius and Philip gave way. The house 
of Ananias, the high-priest, and the palaces of Agrippa 
and Bemice were burned, and also the public archives. 
Here all the bonds of the debtors were registered, and 
thus at one blow the power o£ the rich over the poor was 
destroyed. Ananias himself and a few others escaped 
into the upper towers of the palace, which they held. 

" The next day Eleazar's party attacked the fortress of 
Antonia, which was feebly garrisoned, and aftor two 
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days' fighting captured it and slew the garriaon. Maua- 
hem, the son of Judas the Zealot, arrived two daya later, 
while the people were besieging the palace. He was 
accepted as general by them, and took charge of the siege. 
Having mined under one of the towers they brought it 
to the ground, and the garrison asked for terms. Free 
passage was granted to the troops of Agnppa and the 
Jews, but none was granted to the Roman soldiers, who 
were few in number and retreated to the three great 
towers, Hippicus, Fhasaelus, and Mariamne. 

"The palace was entered and Ananias and Hezekiah, his 
brother, were found in hiding and put to death. Manaliem 
now assumed the state of a king; but Eleazar, unwilling 
that, after having led the enterprise, the fruits should be 
gathered by another, stirred up the people against him, 
and he was slain. The three towers were now besieged, 
and Meiilius, the Koman commander, finding he could no 
longer hold out, agreed to surrender, on the condition 
that his men should deliver up their arms and be allowed 
to march away unharmed, 

" The terms were accepted and ratified, but as soon as 
the Roman soldiers marched out and laid down their 
arms Eleazar and his followers fell upon them and slew 
them, Metilius himself being alone spared. 

"After this terrible massacre a sadness fell on the city; 
all felt that there was no longer any hope of making 
conditions with Rome. We had placed ourselves beyond 
the pale of forgiveness. It was war to the death with 
Rome. Up to this time, as I have told you, I was one 
of those who had laboured to maintain peace. I had 
fought in the palace by the side of Ananias, and had left 
it only when the troops, and we of their party, were per- 
mitted to march out when it surrendered; but from this 
time I took another part. All hope of peace, of conces- 
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sions, or of conditions was at an end. There remained 
nothing now but to fight; and as the vengeance ot Rome 
would fall on the whole Jewish people, it was for the whole 
Jewish people to unite in the struggle for existence. 

" On the very day and hour in which the Romans were 
put to death retrihatioa began to fall upon the nation, 
for the Greeks of Csesarea roae suddenly and massacred 
the Jews. Twenty thousand were slain in a single day. 
The news ot these two massacres drove the whole people 
to madness. They rose throughout the land, laid waste 
the country all round the cities of Syria — Philadelphia, 
Sebonitis, Oerasa, Pella, and Scythopolis — and burned 
and destroyed many places. 

" The Syrians in turn fell upon the Jewish inhabitanta 
of all their towns, and a frightful cam^e everywhere 
took place. Then our people made an inroad into the 
domains of Scythopolis, but though the Jewish inhabitants 
there joined the Syrians in defending their territory, the 
Syrians doubted their fidelity, and falling upon them in 
the night, slew them all and seized their property. Thir- 
teen ^ousand perished here. In many other cities the 
same things were done; in Ascalon two thousand five 
hundred were put to the sword; in Ptolemais two thou- 
sand were killed. The land was deluged with blood, and 
despair fell upon all. 

" Even in Alexandria our countrymen sufiered. Break- 
ing out into a quarrel with the Greeks, a tumult arose, 
and Tiberias Alexander, the governor, by faith a Jew, 
tried to pacify matters, but the madness which had seized 
the people here had fallen also upon the Jews of Alex- 
andria. They heaped abuse upon Alexander, who was 
forced to send the troops against them. The Jews fought, 
but vainly, and fifty thousand men, women, and children 
fell. 
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"While blood was flowing over the land, Cestius Gallus 
the prefect was preparing for invasion. He had with 
him the Twelfth Legion, 4200 strong; 2000 picked men 
taken from the other legions; six cohorts of foot, about 
2500; andfourtroopsof horse, 1200. Of allies he had from 
Antiochus 2000 horse and 3000 foot; from Agrippa, 1000 
horse and 3000 foot; Sohemus joined him with 4000 men, 
a third of whom were horse, the rest archers. Tbns he 
had 10,000 Roman troops and 13,000 allies, besides many 
volunteers who joined him from the Syrian cities. After 
burning and pillaging Zebulon, and wasting the district, 
Cestius returned to Ptolemais, und then advanced to 
Csesarea. 

" He sent forward a part of his army to Joppa. The 
city was open and no resistance was offered; neverthe- 
less the Romans slew all to the number of eight thousand 
five hundred. The cities of Galilee opened their gates 
without resistance, and Cestius advanced against Jeru- 
salem. When be an-ived within six miles of the town 
the Jews poured out and fell upon them with such fury 
that if the horse and light troops had not made a circuit, 
and fallen upon us in the rear, I believe we should have 
destroyed the whole army. But we were forced to fall 
back, having killed over five hundred. 

"As the Romans moved forward, Simon, son of Oioraj^, 
with a band pressed them closely in rear, and slew many 
imd carried off numbers of their beasts of burden. Agrippa 
now tried once more to make peace, and sent a depu- 
tation to persuade us to surrender, offering in the name 
of Cestius pardon for all that had passed ; but Eleazar's 
party, fearing the people might listen to him, fell upon 
the deputation, slew some and drove the others back. 

" Cestius advanced within a mile of Jerusalem, and 
after waiting three days iu hopes that the Jews would 
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surrender, and knowing that many of the chief persons 
were friendly to him, he advanced to the attack, took 
the suburb of Bezetha, and encamped opposite the palace 
in the upper city. The people discovered that Ananias 
and his friends had agreed to open the gates, and so slew 
them and threw the bodies over the wall. The Romans 
tor five days attacked, and on the sixth Cestius with the 
flower of his army made an assaalt, but the people fought 
bravely, and disregarding the flights of arrows which the 
archers shot against them, held the walls and poured 
missiles of all kinds upon the enemy, until at last, just 
OS it seemed to all that the Bomans would succeed in 
mining the walls and firing the gates, Cestius called off 
his troops. 

" Had he not done so he would speedily have taken 
the city, for the peace party were on the point of seizing 
one of the gates and opening it I no longer belonged 
to this party, £or it seemed to me that it was altogether 
too late now to make terms, nor could we expect that the 
Romans would keep to their conditions after we had set 
them the example of breaking faith. Cestius fell back 
to his camp, a mile distant, but he had no rest there. 
Exultant at seeing a retreat from tbeir walls, all the 
people poured out and fell upon the Romans with fury. 

" The next morning Cestius began to retreat, but we 
swarmed around him, pressing upon his rear and dashing 
down from the hills upon his flanks, giving him no rest 
The heavy-armed Romans could do nothing against as, 
but marched steadily on, leaving numbers of dead behind 
them, till they reached their former camp at Gabao, six 
miles away. 

" Here Cestius waited two days, but seeing how the 
hills around him swarmed with our people who flocked in 
from all quarters, he gave the word for a further retreat, 
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killliig all the beasta of burden and leaving all the bag- 
gage behind, and taking on only those animals which bore 
the arrows and engines of war. Then he marched down 
the valley towards Bethoron. The multitude felt now 
that their enemy was delivered into their hands. Was 
it not in Bethoron that Joshua had defeated the Canoan- 
ites while the sun stayed his course? Was it not here that 
Judas the Maccabean had routed the host of Nicanor? As 
soon as the Romans entered the defile the Jews rushed 
down upon them, sure of their prey. 

"The Roman horse were powerless to act; the men of 
the l^ions could not climb the rocky sides, and from 
every point javelins, stones, and arrows were poured 
down upon them, and all would have been slain had not 
night come on and hidden them from ub, and enabled 
them to reach Bethoron. What rejoicings were there 
not on the hills that night as we looked down on their 
camp there, and thought that in the morning they would 
be ours! Fires burned on every crest; hymns of praise 
and exulting cries arose everywhere in the darkness, but 
the watch was not kept strictly enough. Cestius left four 
hundred of his bravest men to moimt guard and keep 
the fires alight, so that we might think that all his army 
was there, and then with the rest he stole away. 

" In the morning we saw that the camp was well-nigh 
deserted; and furious at the escape of our foes, rushed 
down, slew the four hundred whom Cestius had left 
behind, and then set out in pursuit But Cestius had 
majiy hours' start, and though we followed as far as 
Antipatris we could not overtake him, and so returned 
with much rich spoil and all (he Roman engines of war 
to Jerusalem, having, with scarcely any loss, defeated a 
great Roman army and slain five thousand three hundred 
foot and three hundred and eighty horse. 
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" Such is the history of events which have brought 
about the present state of things. As you see, there is no 
hope of pardon or mercy from Rome. We have offended 
beyond forgiveness. But the madness against which I 
fought so hard at first is still upon the people. They 
provoked the power of Rome, and then by breaking the 
terms and massacring the Roman garrison, they went 
far beyond the first offence of insurrection. By the 
destruction of the army of Cestius they struck a heavy 
blow against the pride of the Romans. For generations 
no such misfortune had fallen upon their arms. 

"What, then, would a sane people have done since? 
Surely they would have spent every moment in prepar- 
ing themselves for the struggle. Every man should have 
been called to arms; the passes should have been all 
fortified, for it is among the hills that we can best cope 
with the heavy Roman troops; the cities best calculated 
for defence should have been strongly walled; prepar- 
ations made for places of refuge among the mountains 
for the women and children; large depots of provisions 
gathered up in readiness for the strife. 

"That we could ever in the long run hope to resist 
successfully the might of Rome was out of the question; 
but we might so sternly and valiantly have resisted as to 
be able to obtain fair terms on our submission. Instead 
of this men go on as if Rome had no existence, and we 
only show an energy in quarrelling among ourselves. 
At bottom it would seem that the people rely upon our 
Qod doing great things for us, as he did when he smote 
the Assyrian army of Sennacherib; and such is my hope 
also, seeing that so far a wonderful success has attended 
us. And yet how can one expect the Divine assistance 
in a war so begun and so conducted; for a people who 
turn their swords against esich other, who spend their 
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strength in civil feuds, who neither humble themselves 
nor repent of the wickedness of their ways? 

"Alas, my son, though I speak brave words to the 
people, my heart is very sad, and I fear that troubles 
like those which fell upon us when we were carried cap- 
tive into Babylon await us now!" 

There was silence as the rabbi finished. John had 
of course heard something of the events which had been 
taking place, but as he now heard them in sequence, the 
gravity and danger of the situation came freshly upon 
him. 

"What can be done?" he asked after a long pause. 

"Nothing save to pray to the Lord," the rabbi said 
sorrowfully. "Josephus is doing what he can towards 
building walls to the towns, but it is not walls but sol- 
diers tiiat are wanted; and so long as the people remain 
blind and indifferent to the danger, thinking of nought 
save tilling their ground and laying up money, nothing 
can be done." 

"Then will destruction come upon all?" John asked, 
looking round in a bewildered and hopeless way. 

"We may hope not," the rabbi said " Here in Galilee 
we have had no share in the events in Jerusalem, and 
many towns even now are faithful to the Romans; 
therefore it may be that in this province all will not be 
involved in the lot of Jerusalem. There can be, unless 
a mighty change takes place, no general resistance to 
the Romans, and it may be, therefore, that no general 
destruction wUl fall upon the people. As to this none 
can say. 

" Vespasian, the Boman general who has been charged 
by Nero with the command of the army which is gather- 
ing against us, is said to be a merciful man as well as a 
great commander. The Roman mercies are not tender. 
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bat it may be that the very worat may not fall upon this 
province. The men of spirit and courage will doubtless 
proceed to Jerusalem to ^are in the defence of the Holy 
City. If we cannot fight with success here it is far better 
that the men should fight at Jerusalem, leaving their 
wives and families here, and doing nought to call down 
the vengeance of the Romans upon this province. 

"In GalUee there have, as elsewhere, been risings 
against the Romans, but these will count for little in 
then: eyes in comparison to the terrible deeds at Jeru- 
salem; and I pray, for the sake of all my friends here, 
that the Romans may march through the land on their 
way to Jerusalem without burning and wasting the 
country. Here on the eastern shore of Galilee there is 
much more hope of escape than there is across the lake. 

" Not only are we out of the line of the march of the 
army, but there are few important cities on this side, and 
the disposition of the people has not been so hostile to 
the Romans. My own opinion is, that when the Romans 
advance it will be the duty of every Jew who can bear 
arms to go down to the defence of the Holy City. Its 
position is one of vast strength. We shall have numbers 
and courage, though neither order nor discipline; and it 
may be that at the last the Lord will defend his sanctu- 
ary and save it from destruction at the hands of the 
heathen. Should it not be so we can but die, and how 
could a Jew better die than in defence of God's Temple?" 

" It would have been better," Simon said, " had we not 
by our evil doings have brought God's Temple into 
danger." 

"He has suffered it," the rabbi said, "and his ways 
are not the ways of man. It may be that He has suffered 
such madness to fall upon ns in order that His name may 
at last be glorified." 
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" May it be so!" Simon said piously; " and now let os 
to bed, for the hour is growing late." 

The following morning Simon, his wife, and the whole 
houaehold accompanied John to the shore, as Simon had 
arranged with one of the boatmen to take the lad to 
Hippos. The distance was hut short, but Simon, when 
his wife had expressed surprise at his sending John in a 
boat, said: 

" It is not the distance, Martha. A half-hour's walk 
is nought to the lad ; but I had reasons altogether apart 
from the question of distance. John is going out to play 
a man's part Be is young, but since my lord Josephus 
has chosen to place him among those who form his body- 
guard, he has a right to claim to be regarded as a man. 
That being so, I would not accompany him to Hippos, 
for it would seem like one leading a child, and it were 
best to let him go by himself. Again, it were better to 
have but one parting. Here he will receive my blessing, 
and say good-bye to us all. Doubtless he will often be 
with us, for Tiberias lies within sight, and so long as 
Josephus remains in Galilee he will never be more than 
a long day's Journey from home. The lad loves us, and 
will come as often as he can ; but surrounded a^ Josephus 
is by dangers, the boy will not be able to get away on his 
own business. He must take the duties as well as the 
honour of the office, and we must not blind ourselves to 
the fact that in one of these popular tumults great danger 
and even death may come upon him. 

" This seems to you terrible," he went on in answer to 
an exclamation of alarm from Martha; "but it does not 
seem so terrible to me. We go on planting and gathering 
in as if no danger threatened us and the evil day were 
far off, but it is not so; the Boman hosts are gathering, 
and we are wasting our strength in party strife and are 
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doing nought to prepare f^inst the storm. We have 
gone to war without counting the cost; we have a£t>nted 
and put to shame Borne, before whom all nations bow; 
and assuredly she will take a terrible vengeance. An- 
other year, and who can say who will be alive and who 
dead — who will be wandering over the wasted fields o£ 
our people or who will be a slave in Bome! 

"in the times that are at hand no man's life will be 
worth anything-, and therefore I say, wife, that though 
there be danger and peril around the lad, let us not 
trouble overmuch, for he is, like all of us, in God's 
hands." 

Therefore the parting took place on the shore. Simon 
solemnly blessed John, and his mother cried over him. 
Mary was a little surprised at these demonstrations at 
what she r^arded as a very temporary separation, but 
her merry spirits were subdued at the sight of her aunt's 
tears, although she herself saw nothing to cry about. 
She brightened up, however, when John whispered, as he 
said good-bye to her: 

" I shall come across the lake as often as I can to see 
how you are getting on, Mary." 

Then he took Ms place in the stem of the boat, the 
fishermen dipped their oars in the water, and the boat 
drew away from the Uttle group who stood watching it 
as it made its way across the sparkling water to Hippos. 

Upon landing John at once went to the house where 
Josephus was lodging. The latter gave him in charge to 
the leader of the little group of men who bad attached 
themselves to him as his body-guard. 

" Joab," he said, " this youth will henceforth make one 
of your party. He is brave and, I think, ready and 
qnick-witted. Give him arms and see that he has all 
that is needful. Being young, he will be able to mingle 
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unsuspected among the crowds, and may obtaiQ tidings 
of evil intended me, when men would not speak maybe 
before others whom they might judge my friends. He 
will be able to bear messages unsuspected, and may 
prove of great service to the cause." 

John found at once that there was nothing like discip- 
line or regular duties among the little band who con- 
stituted the body-guard of Josephus. They were simply 
men who, from affection for the governor and a hatred for 
those who, by their plots and conspiracies, would undo 
the good work he was accomplxshiug, had left their farms 
and occupations to follow and guard him, 

Every Jewish boy received a certain training in the 
use of weapons in order to be prepared to fight in the 
national army when the day of deliverance should arrive, 
but beyond that the Jews had no mCitary training what- 
ever. Their army would be simply a gathering of the 
men capable of bearing arms throughout the land— each 
ready to give his life for his faith and his country, rely- 
ing like their forefathers on the sword of the Lord and 
Israel, but without the slightest idea of military drill, 
discipline, or tactics. Such an army might fight bravely, 
might die nobly, but it could have little chance o£ victory 
over the well-trained legions of imperial Kome. 

At noon Josephus embarked in a galley with his little 
band of followers, eight in number, and sailed across the 
lake to Tiberias. Here they landed and went up to the 
house in which Josephus always dwelt when In that city. 
His stay there was generally short, Tarichea being his 
general abode, for there he felt in safety, the inhabitants 
being devoted to him ; while those of Tiberias were ever 
ready to follow the advice of the disaffected, and a section 
were eager for the return of the Romans and the renewal 
of the business and trade which had brought wealth to 
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the city before the troubles began. That evening Josepbus 
sent for John, and said: 

" I purpose in two days to go to Tarichea, where I 
shall spend the Sabbatb- I bear that there ia a rumour 
that many of the citizens have privately sent to King 
Agrippa asking him to send hither Roman troops, and 
promising them a good reception. The men with me are 
known to many in tbe city and would be shunned by 
my enemies, and so would hear nought of what ia going 
on; therefore I purpose to leave you here. In tbe mor- 
ning go early to tbe house of Samuel, tiie son of Gideon. 
He dwells in the street called that of Tarichea, for it 
leadeth in the direction of that town. He is a tanner by 
trade, and you will have no difficulty in finding it. He 
has been here this evening, and I have spoken to him 
about you, and when you present yourself to him he will 
take you in. Thus no one will know that you are of my 
company. Pass your time in the streets, and when you 
see groups of people assemble join yourself to them and 
gather what they are saying. If it is ought that is im- 
portant for me to know, come here and tell me; or if it 
be after I have departed for Tarichea, bring me the news 
there. It is but thirty furlongs distant." 

John followed up the instructions given him, and was 
hospitably received by Samuel the tanner. 

In the course of the day a number of the citizens called 
upon Josephus and begged him at once to set about build- 
ing walls for the town, as he had ahready built them for 
Tarichea. When he assured them that he had already 
made preparations for doing so, and that tbe builders 
should set to work forthwith, they appeared satisfied, 
cmd the city remained perfectly tranquil until Josephus 
left the next morning for Tarichea. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE LULL BEFORE THE STORM, 

3|HE galley which carried Josephu8 from Tiberias 
was scarcely out of sight when John, who was 
standing in the market-place watching the busy 
scene with amusement, heard tiie shout raised: "The 
Romans are coming!" At once people left their business 
aud all ran to the outskirts of the city. John ran with 
them, and on arriving there saw a party of Roman horse- 
men ridiug along at no great distance. The people began 
to shout loudly to them to come into the town, calling 
out that all the citizens were loyal to King Agrippa and 
the Romans, and that they hated the traitor Josephns. 

The Romans halted but made no sign of entering the 
town, fearing that treachery was intended, and remem- 
berinjr the fate of their comrades who hod trusted to 
Jewish faith when they suirendered the towers of Hip- 
picus, Fhasaelus, and Mariamne. The movement, how- 
ever, spread through the city; the people assembled in 
crowds shouting: "Death to Josephos!" and exclaiming 
for the Romans and King Agrippa. 

Such as were loyal to Josephus did not venture to 
r^se their voices, so numerous and furious were the mul- 
titude; and the whole city was soon in open revolt, the 
utizens arming themselves in readiness for war. As soon 
as he saw the course which affairs were taking, John 
made his way out of the town and ran at the top of his 
speed to Tarichea, where he arrived in a little over half 
an hour. He was directed at once to the house ot Jose- 
phus, who rose in surprise at the table at which he was 
seated writing at John's entry. 

"Scarcely bad you left, my lord, than some Roman 
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horsemen approached near the town, whereupon the 
whole city rose in revolt, shouting to them to enter and 
take possession in the name of the king, and hreathing 
out threats against yourself. The Romans had nob 
entered as I came away; hut the populace were all in 
arms, and your friends did not venture to lift up a voice. 
Tiberias has wholly revolted to the Romans." 

"This is bad news, indeed," Josephus said gravely. 
" I have but the seven armed men who accompanied me 
from Tiberias here. All those who were assembled in 
the city I bade disperse so soon as I arrived, in order that 
they might go to their towns or villages for the Sabbath. 
Were I to send round the country I could speedily get 
a great force together; but in a few hours the Sabbath 
will begin, and it is contrary to the lew to tight upon the 
Sabbath, even though the necessity be great. And yet if 
the people of Tiberias march hither we con hardly hope 
to resist successfully, for the men of the town are too 
few to man the full extent of the walls. It is most neces- 
sary to put down this rising before King Agrippa can 
send large numbers of troops into Tiberias; and yet we 
can do nothing until the Sabbath is past. 

"Nor would I shed blood if it can be avoided. Hitherto 
I have put down every rising, and caused Sepphoris, Ti- 
berias, and other cities to expel the evil-doers and return 
to obedience by tact and by the great force which I could 
bring against Uiem, and without any need of bloodshed. 
But this time, I fear, great trouble will come of it, since I 
cannot take prompt measures, and the enemy will have 
time to organize their forces and to receive help from 
John of Qischala and other robbers, to say nothing of the 
Romans." 

Josephus walked up and down the room in agitation, 
and then stood looking out into the harbour. 
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"Ah!" he exclaimed suddenly, "we may yet frighten 
them into suhmission. Gall in Joab." 

When Joab entered Josephua explained to him in a 
few words the condition of things at Tiberias and then 
proceeded; 

" Send quickly to the principal men of the town and bid 
them put trusty men at each of the gates and let none 
pass out; order the fighting men to man the walla in caee 
those of Tiberias sliould come hither at once; then let 
one or two able fellows embark on board each of the boats 
and vessels in the port, taking with them two or three of 
the infirm and aged men. Send a fast galley across to 
Hippos and bid the fishermen set out at once with all their 
boats and join us off Tiberias. We will not approach close 
enough to the city for the people to see how feebly we are 
manned, but when they perceive all these ships making 
towards them they will think that I have with me a 
great array with which I purpose to destroy their 
city." 

The orders were very quickly carried out Josephus 
embarked with his eight companions in one ship, and, 
followed by two hundred and thirty vessels of various 
sizes, sailed towards Tiberias. As they approached the 
town they saw a great movement among the population. 
Men and women were seen crowding down to the shore 
— the men holding up their hands to show that they 
were unarmed, the women wailing and uttering loud 
cries of lamentation. 

Josephus waited for an hour until the ships from 
Hippos also came up and then caused them all to anchor 
off the town, but at such a distance that the numbers o£ 
those on board could not be seen. Then he advanced in 
his own ship to within speaking distance of the land. 
The people cried out to him to spare the city and their 
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wives and children, saying that they had been misled by 
evil men and regretted bitterly what they had done. 

Josephus told them that assuredly they deserved that 
the city should be wholly destroyed, for that now when 
there was so much that bad to be done to prepare for the 
war which Rome would make against the country they 
troubled the country with their seditions. The people 
set up a doleful cry for mercy, and Josephus then said 
that this time he would spare them, but that their prin- 
cipal men must be handed over to him. 

To this the people joyfully agreed, and a boat with ten 
of their senate came out to the vessel Josephus had 
them bound and sent them on board one of the other 
ships. Another and another boat-load came off, until 
all the members of the senate and many of the principal 
inhabitants were prisoners. Some of the men had been 
drawn from the other ships and put on board those with 
the prisoners, and these then sailed away to Tarichea. 

The people of Tiberias, terrified at seeing so many 
taken away and not knowing how many more might be 
demanded, now denounced a young man named Clitus as 
being the leader of the revolt Seven of the body-guard 
of Josephus had gone down the lake with the prisoners, 
and one Levi alone remained. Josephus told him to go 
ashore and to cut off one of the hands of Clitus. Levi 
was, however, afraid to land alone among such a number 
of enemies, whereupon Josephus addressed Clitus, and told 
him that he was worthy of death but that he would 
spare his life, if his two bands were sent on board a ship. 

Clitus begged that he might be permitted to keep one 
hand, to which Josephus agreed. Clitus then drew his 
sword and struck off his left hand. Josephus now pro- 
fessed to be satisfied, and after warning the people against 
again listening to evil advisers sailed away with the 
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whole fleet Josephus that evening entertained the prin- 
cipal persons among the prisonei'S, and in the momiiig 
allowed all to return to Tiberias. 

The people there had already learned that they had been 
duped, but with time had come reflection, and knowing 
that in a day or two Josephus could have assembled the 
whole population of Galilee against them and have 
destroyed them before Einy help could corae, there were 
few who were not well content that their revolt had been 
so esaily and bloodlessly repressed, and Josephus rose in 
their estimation by the quickness and boldness of the 
stratagem by whidi he had, without bloodshed, save in 
the punishment of Clitus, restored tranquilhty. 

Through the winter Josephus was incessantly active. 
He endeavoured to organize an army, enrolled a hundred 
thousand men, appointed commanders and captains, and 
strove to establish something like military drill and 
order. But the people were averse to leaving their farms 
and occupations, and but little progress was made. 
Moreover, a great part of the time of Josephus was occu- 
pied in suppressing the revolts which were continually 
breaking out in Sepphoiis, Tiberias, and Qamala, and in 
thwarting the attempts of John of Gischala and his other 
enemies, who strove by means of bribery at Jerusalem to 
have him recalled, and would have succeeded had it not 
been that the Galileans, save those of the great cities, 
were always ready to turn out in all their force to defend 
him, and by sending deputations to Jerusalem coonter- 
acted the efforts there of his enemies. 

John was incessantly engaged, as he accompanied 
Josephus to his rapid journeys through the province 
either to suppress Uie risings or to see to the work of 
organization; and only once or twice was he able to pay 
a short visit to his family. 
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" Yon look worn and fagged, Joho," his cousin said on 
the occasion of his last visit, when spring was close at 
hand. 

" I am well in health, Mary, but it does try one to see 
how all the efforts of Josephus are marred by the turbu- 
lence of the people of Tiberias and Sepphoris. All his 
thoughts and time are occupied in keeping order, and the 
work of organizing the army makes but little progress. 
Vespasian is gathering a great force at Antioch. His 
son Titus will soon join him with another legion, and 
they will tc^eUier advance against as." 

" But I hear that the walling of the cities is well-nigh 
finished." 

" That is so, Mary, and doubtless many of them will be 
able to make a long defence; but after all, the taking of 
a city is a mere question of time. The Romans have 
great siege engines which nothing can withstand; but 
even if the walls were bo strong that they could not be 
battered down, each city could in time be reduced by 
famine. It is not for me, who am but a boy, to judge 
the doings of my elders, but it seems to me that this 
walling of cities is altogether wrong. They can give no 
aid to each other, and one by one must fall and all within 
perish or be made slaves, for the Romans give no quarter 
when they capture a city by storm. 

" It seems to me that it would be far better to hold 
Jerusalem only with a strong force of fighting men, and 
for all the rest of the men capable of carrying arms to 
gather among the hills and there to fight the Romans. 
When the legion of Cestius was destroyed we showed that 
among defiles and on rocky ground our active lightly- 
armed men were a match for the Roman soldiers in their 
heavy armour, and in this way I think that we might 
check even the legions of Vespasian. 
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"The women and the old men and children could gather 
in the cities and admit the Romans when they approached. 
In that case they would suffer no harm, for the Ro- 
mans are clement when not opposed. A^ it is, it seems 
to me that in the end destruction will fall on all alike. 
Here in Galilee we have a leader, but he is hampered 
by dissensions and jealousies. Samaria stands neutral. 
Jerusalem, which ought to take the lead, is torn by 
faction. There is war in her streets; she thinks only of 
herself and nought of the country, although she must 
know that when the Romans have crushed down all 
opposition elsewhere she must sooner or later fall. The 
country seems possessed with madness, and I see no hope 
in the future." 

" Save in the God of Israel," Mary said gently; " that 
is what Simon and Martha say." 

"Save in him," John assented; "but, dear, He sufTered 
us to be carried away into Babylon, and how are we to 
expect His aid now when the people do nought for them- 
selves, when His city is divided in itaelf, when ite streets 
are wet with blood, and its very altars defiled by conflict? 
When evil men are made high-priests and all rule and 
authority is at an end, what right have we to expect aid 
at the hands of Jehovah ? My greatest comfort, Mary, 
is that we lie here on the east of the lake, and that we 
are within the jurisdiction of King Agrippa. On this 
side his authority has never been altogether thrown off, 
though some of the cities have made common cause with 
those of the other side. Still, we may hope that on thb 
side of Jordan we may escape the horrors of war." 

" You are out of spirits, John, and take a gloomy view 
of things; but I know that Simon, too, thinks that every- 
thing will end badly, and I have hefml him say that be 
too is glad that his farm lies on this side of the lake. 
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and that he wishes Qfunala had not thrown off the 
authority of the king, so that there might be nought to 
bring the Romans across Jordan. Our mother is more 
hopeful; she trusts in God, tor, as she says, though the 
wealthy and powerful may have forsaken Him, the people 
still cling to Him, and He will not let us fall into the 
hands of our enemies." 

" I hope it will be so, Mary, and I own I am out of 
spirits and look at matters in the worst light; however, 
I will have a talk with father to-night." 

That evening John had a long conversation with 
Simon, and repeated the forebodings he had expressed 
to Mary. 

" At anyrate, father, I hope that when the Romans 
approach you will at least send away my mother, Mary, 
and the women to a place of safety. We are but a few 
miles from Gamala, and if the Romans come there and 
beside it they will spread through the country, and will 
pillage, even if they do not slay, in all the villages. If, 
as we trust, God will give victory to our arms, they can 
return in peace; if not, let them at least be free from the 
dangers which are threatening us." 

"I have been thinking of it, John. A fortnight since 
I sent old Isaac to your mother's brother, whose farm, as 
you know, lies upon the slopes of Mount Hermon, a few 
miles from Neve, and very near the bonodary of Man- 
asseh, to ask him if he will receive Martha, and Mary, 
and the women until the troubles are over. He will 
gladly do so, and I purpose sending them away as soon 
as I hear that the Romans have crossed the frontier." 

'I am indeed rejoiced to hear it, father; but do not 
let them tarry for that, let them go as soon as the snows 
have melted on Mount Hermon, for the Roman cavalry 
will spread quickly over the land. Let them go as soon 
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as the roads are fit for travel I shall feel a weight oflf 
my mind when I know that they are safe. And does my 
mother know what you have decided?" 

" She knows, John, but in truth she is reluctant to ga 
She says at present that if I stay she also will stay." 

"1 trust, father, that you will overrule my mother; 
and that you will either go with her, or if you stay you 
will insist upon her going; should you not overcome her 
opposition and finally sufier her with Miriam, and the 
older women, to remain with you, I hope that you will 
send Mary and the young ones to my uncle. The danger 
with them is vastly greater; the Romans, unless their 
blood is heated by opposition, may not interfere with the 
old people, who are valueless as slaves, but the young 
ones — " and he stopped. 

" I have thought it over, my son, and even if your 
mother remains here with me I will assurely send off 
Uary and the young maidens to the mountain. Make 
your mind easy on that score. We old people have taken 
root on the land which was our fathers'. I shall not 
leave, whatever may befall, and it may be that your 
mother will tarry here with me, but the young women 
shall assuredly be sent away until the danger is over. 
Not that I think the peril is as great as it seems to you- 
Our people have ever shown themselves courageous in 
great danger; they know the fate that awaits them after 
provoking the anger of Rome. They know they are 
fighting for faith, for country, and their families, and will 
fight desperately. They greatly outnumber the Romans, 
at least the army by which we shall first be attacked, 
and maybe if we can resist that we may make terms 
with Rome, for assuredly in the long run she must over- 
power us." 

" I should think with you, father," John said, shaking 
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his head, " if I saw anything like union among the people, 
but I lose all heart when I see how divided they are, how 
blind to the storm that is coming against ns, how careless 
as to anything but the trouble of the day, how intent 
upon the work of their farms and businesses, how disin- 
clined to submit to discipline and to prepare themselves 
for the day of battle." 

" You are young, my son, and full of enthusiasm, but 
it is hard to stir men whose lives have travelled in one 
groove from their ordinary course. In .all our history, 
although we have been ready to assemble and meet the 
foe, we have ever been ready to lay hy the sword when 
the danger is past, and to return to our homes and fami- 
lies. We have been a nation of fighting men, but never 
a nation with an army." 

"Yes, father, because we trusted in God to give ns 
victory on the day of battle. He was our army. When 
He fought with us we conquered, when He abstained we 
were h^ten. He suffered us to fall into the hands of the 
Romans, and instead of repenting of our sins we have 
sinned more and more. The news from Jerusalem is 
worse and worse. There is civil war in its streets. Bob- 
bers are its masters. The worst of the people sit in high 
place." 

" That is so, my son. God's anger still bums fiercely, 
and the people perish; yet it may be that He will be 
merciful in the end." 

" I hope so, father, for assuredly our hope is only in 
Him." 

Early in the spring Vespasian was joined hy King 
Agrippa with all his forces, and they adviuiced to Ftole- 
mais, and here Titus joined bis father, having brought 
his troops from Alexandria by sea. The force of Vespasian 
now consisted c^ the Fifth, Tenth, and Fifteentii Legions. 
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Besides these he had twenty-three cohorts, ten of which 
numbered a thousand footmen, the rest each six hiindred 
footmen and a hundred and fifty horse. 

The allied force contributed by Agrippa and others 
consisted of two thousand archers and a thousand horse; 
while Malchus, King of Arabia, sent a thousand horse 
and five thousand archers. The total force amounted to 
sixty thousand regular troops, besides great numbers of 
camp-followers, who were all trained to military service 
and could fight in case of need. Vespasian had encoun- 
tered no resistance on his inarch down to Ptolemais. The 
inhabitants of the country through which he passed for- 
sook the villages and farms, and retired, according to the 
orders they had received, to the fortified towns. 

There was no army to meet the Romans in the field. 
The efforts at organization which Josephus had mode bore 
no fruit whatever. No sooner had the invader entered 
the country than it lay at his mercy, save only the walled 
cities into which the people had crowded. In the range 
of mountains stretching across Upper Galilee were three 
places of great strength, Qabara, Gischala, and Jota- 
pata The last-named had been very strongly fortified 
by Josephus himself, and here he intended to take up his 
own position, 

"It is a pitiful sight truly," Joab remarked to John 
as they saw the long line of fugitives, men, women, and 
children, with such belongings as they could carry on 
their own backs and those of their beasts of burden, "It 
is a pitiful sight, is it not?" 

" It is a pitiful sight, Joab, and one that fills me with 
foreboding as well as with pity. What agonies may not 
these poor people be doomed to suffer when the Romans 
lay si^e to Jotapatal" 

"They can never take it," Joab said scornfully. 
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" I wish I could think so, Joab. When did the Romans 
ever lay siege to a place and fail to capture it? Once, 
twice, three times they may fail, but in the end they 
assuredly will take it." 

"Look at ita position. See how wild is the country 
through which they will have to march." 

" They have made roads over ail the world, Joab; they 
will make very short work of the difficulties here. It 
may take the Romtms weeks or months to beeiege each 
of these strong places, but they will assuredly cany them 
in the end, and then better a thousand times that the 
men bad in the first place slain the women and rushed to 
die on the Roman swords." 

" It seems to me, John," Joab said stiffly, " that you are 
overbold in thus criticising the plans o£ our general." 

" It may be so," John said recklessly, " but methinks 
when we are all risking our lives, each man may have a 
right to his opinions. I am ready, like the rest, to die 
when the time comes, but that does not prevent me hav- 
ing my opinions; besides, it seems to me that there is no 
heresy in questioning the plans of our general. I love 
Josephus, and would willingly give my life for him. He 
has shown himself a wise ruler, firm to carry out what is 
right and to suppress all evil-doers; but, after all, he has 
not served in war. He is full of resources, and will, I 
doubt not, devise every means to check the Romans; but 
even so, he may not be able to cope in war with such 
generals as theirs, who have won their experience all over 
the world. Nor may the general's plan of defence which 
he has adopted be the best suited for the occasion." 

" Would you have us fight the Romans in the open?" 
Joab said scornfully. " What has been done in the south ? 
See how our people marched out from Jerusalem under 
John the Fssene, Niger of Pereea, and Silas Uie Baby- 
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lornan to attack Ascalon, held by but one cohort of Roman 
foot and one troop of horse. What happened? Antonisus, 
the Koman commander, charged the army -without fear, 
rode through and through them, broke them up into frag- 
ments, and slew till night time, when ten thousand men, 
with John and Silas, lay dead. Not satisEed with this 
defeat, in a short time Niger advanced again against 
Ascalon, when Antoninus sallied out again and slew eight 
thousand of them. Thus eighteen thousand men were 
killed by one weak cohort of foot and a troop of horse, 
and yet you say we ought not to hide behind our walls, 
but to meet them in the openl" 

" I would not meet them in the open where the Roman 
cavalry could charge, at anyrate not until our people have 
learned discipline. I would harass them and attack them 
in defiles, as Cestius was attacked; harassing them night 
and day, giving them no peace or rest, never allowing 
them to meet us in the plAins, but moving rapidly hither 
and thither among the mountains, leaving the women in 
the cities, which should offer no resistance, so that the 
Romans would have no point to strike at, until at length, 
when we have gained confidence and discipline and order, 
we should be able to take bolder measures gradually and 
fight them hand to hand." 

" Maybe you are right, lad," Joab said thoughtfully. " I 
like not being cooped up in a stronghold myself, and me- 
thinks that a mountain warfare such as you speak of 
would suit the genius of the people; we are light-limbed 
and active, inured to fatigue, for we are a nation of culti- 
vators, brave assuredly and ready to give our lives. They 
say that in the fight near Ascalon not a Jew fled. Fight 
they could not, they were powerless against the rush of 
the heavy Roman horse, but they died as they stood, 
destroyed but not defeated. Gabara and Gischala and 
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Jotapata may fall ; but, lad, it will be only after a defence 
so desperate that the haughty Komans may well hesitate; 
for if such be the resistance of these little mountain 
towns, what will not be the task of conquering Jerusalem, 
garrisoned by the whole nation." 

" That is true," John said, " and if our deaths here be 
for the safety of Jerusalem we shall not have died in vain. 
But I doubt whether such men as those who have power 
in Jerusalem will agree to any terms, however favourable, 
that may be offered. It may be that it is God's will that 
it should be so. Two days ago, as I journeyed hither 
after going down to Seppboris with a message from the 
general to some of the principal inhabitants there, I met 
an old man travelling with his wife and family. I asked 
him whether he was on his way hither, but he said 'No,' he 
was going across Jordan and through Manasseh and over 
Mount Hermon into Trachonitis. He said that he was a 
follower of that Christ who was put to death in Jerusalem 
some thirty-five years since, and whom many people still 
believe was the Messiah. He says that he foretold the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans, and warned his 
followers not to stay in the walled cities, but to fly to the 
deserts when the time came." 

" The Messiah was to save Israel," Joab said scornfully. 
" Christ could not save even himself." 

" I know not," John said simply. " I have heard of him 
from others, and my father heard him preach several 
times near the lake. He says that he was a man of won- 
drous power, and that he preached a new doctrina He 
says that be did not talk about himself or claim to be the 
Messiah; but that he simply told the people to be kind 
and good to each other, and to love God and do his wilL 
My fatber said that he thought he was a good and holy 
man, and full of the Spirit of God He did works of 
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great power too, but bore himself meekly, like any other 
man. My father always regards him as a prophet, and 
said that he grieved when he heard that he had been 
put to death at Jerusalem. If he were a prophet what 
he said about the destruction of Jerusalem should have 
weight with us," 

" All who heard him agreed that he was a good man," 
Joab assented. " I have never known one of those who 
heard him say otherwise, and maybe he was a prophet. 
Certainly he called upon the people to repent and turn 
from their sins, and had they done as he taught them 
these evils might not have fallen upon us, and God would 
doubtless have been ready to aid his people as of old. 
However, it is too late to think about it now. We want all 
our thoughts for the matter we have in band We have 
done all that we can to put this town into a state of 
defence, and, methinks, if the Romans ever penetrate 
through these mountains and forests they will see that 
they have a task which will tax all their powers before 
they take Jotapata." 

The position of the town was indeed immensely strong. 
It stood on the summit of a lofty mass of rock, which, on 
three sides, fell abruptly down into the deep and almost 
impassable ravines which surrounded it. On the north 
side alone, where the ridge sloped more gradually down, 
it could be approached. The town extended part of the 
way down this declivity, and at its foot Josepbus had 
built a strong wall. On all sidea were lofty mountains 
covered with thick forests, and the town could not be 
seen by an enemy until they were close at hand 

As soon as Vespasian had arrived at Ftolemais (on the 
site of which city staaids the modem Acre) he was met by 
a deputation from Sepphoris. That city hod only been 
prevented from declaring for the Komans by the exertions 
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of Josephus, and the knowledge that all Galilee would 
follow him to attack it should it revolt. But as soon as 
Vespasian arrived at Ptolemais, which was scai-ce twenty 
miles away, they sent deputies with their Bubmission to 
him, begging that a force might be sent to defend them 
against any attack by the Jews. 

Vespasian received them with courtesy, and sent Pla- 
cidus with a thousand horse and six thousand foot to the 
city. The infantry took up their quarters in the town, 
but the horsemen made raids over the plains, burning the 
villages, slaying all the men capable of bearing arms, and 
carrying oil' the rest of the population as slaves. 

The day after the conversation between Joab and John 
a man brought the news to Jotapata that Placidue was 
marching against it. Josephus at once oi-dered the fight- 
ing men to assemble, and, marching out, placed them in 
ambuscade in the mountains on the road by which the 
Romans would approach. 

As soon as the latter had fairly entered the pass the 
Jews sprang to their feet and hurled their javelins and 
shot their arrows among them. The Romans in vain 
endeavoured to reach their assailants, and numbers were 
wounded as they tried to climb the heights, but few were 
killed, for they were so completely covered by their 
armour and shields that the Jewish missiles thrown from 
a distance seldom inflicted mortal wounds. They were, 
however, unable to make their way further, and Placidus 
was obhged to retire to Sepphoris, having failed signally 
in gaining the credit he had hoped for from the capture of 
the strongest of the Jewish strongholds in Upper Galilee. 

The Jews, on their part, were greatly inspirited by the 
success of their first encounter with the Romans, and re- 
turned rejoicing to their stronghold. All being ready at 
Jotapata, Josephus, with a considerable number of the 
(saa) ■ I 
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fighting men, proceeded to Garia, not far from Sepphoris, 
where the army had assembled. But no sooner had tiie 
news arrived that the great army of Vespasian wa^ in 
movement than they dispersed in all directions, and 
Josephus was left with a mere handful of followers, with 
whom he fled to Tiberias. 

Thence he wrote earnest letters to Jerusalem, saying 
that unless a strong army was fitted out and put in the 
field it was useless to attempt to fight the Romans, and 
that it would be wiser to come to terms with them than 
to maintain a useless resistance which would bring de- 
struction upon the nation. He remained a short time 
only at Tiberias, and thence hurried up with his followers 
to Jotapata, which he reached on the 14th of May. 

Vespasian marched first to Oodara, which was unde- 
fended, the fighting men having all gone to Jotapata ; but 
although no resistance was offered, Vespasian put all the 
males to the sword, and burned the town and all the vil- 
ifies in the neighbourhood, and tiien advanced against 
Jotapata 

For four days the pioneers of the Roman army had 
laboured incessantly cutting a road through the forests, 
filling up ravines, and clearing away obstacles, and on the 
fifth day the road was constructed close up to Jotapata. 

On the 14th of May Flacidus and Ebutius were sent 
forward by Vespasian with a thousand horse to surround 
the town and cut ofl" all possibility of escape. On the fol- 
lowing day Vespasian himself, with his whole army,arrived 
there. The defenders of Jotapata could scarcely believe 
their eyes when they saw the long heavy column, wiUi 
all its baggage and siege engines, marching along a straight 
and lev^ road, where they had believed that it would 
be next to impossible for even the infantry of the enemy 
to make their way. If this marvel had been accomplished 
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in five days, what hope was there that the city woiild 
be able to withstand this force which had so readily 
triumphed over the defences of nature ! 



THE SIEQE OF JOTAPATA, 

lELL, Joab, what do you think now ?" John said, as 
he stood on the wall with his older companion 
watching the seemingly endless column of the 
enemy. " It seems to me that we are caught here like 
rats in a trap, and that we should have done better a 
thonsand times in maintaJning our freedom of movement 
among the mountains. It is one thing to cut a road, 
it would be another to clear ofi" all the forests from the 
Anti-Libanus, and so long as there was a forest to shelter 
ns the Romans could never have ovei'taken us. Here 
there is nothing to do but to die." 

" That is so, John. I own that the counsel you urged 
would have been wiser than this. Here are all the best 
fighting men in Galilee shut up without hope of succour 
or of mercy. Well, lad, we can at least teach the Bomans 
the lesson that the Jews know how to die, and the cap- 
ture of this mountain town will cost them as much as 
they reckoned would suffice for the conquest of the whole 
country. Jotapata may save Jerusalem yet." 

John was no coward, and was prepared to fight to the 
last; but be was young, and the love of life was strong 
within. He thought of his old father and mother, who 
had no children but him ; of his pretty Mary, far away 
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now, he hoped, on the slopes of Mount Hermon ; and of the 
grief that his death would cause to them ; and he resolved 
that although he would do his duty he would strain 
every nerve to preserve the life so dear to them. 

He had no longer any duties to perform other than 
those common to all able to bear arms. When the Romans 
attacked, his place would he near Josephus, or were a 
sally ordered he would issue out with the general, hut 
until then his time was his own. There was no mis- 
sion to be performed now, no fear of plots against the life 
of the general, therefore he was free to wander where he 
liked. Save the newly erected wall across the neck of 
rock helow the town there were no defences, for it was 
deemed impossible for man to climb the cliffs that fell 
sheer down at every other point. John strolled quietly 
round the town, stopping now and then to look over the 
low wall that bordered the precipice, erected solely to 
prevent children from falling over. The depth was very 
great, and it seemed to him that there could be no escape 
anywhere save on that side which waa now blocked by 
the wall, and which would, ere long, he trebly blocked 
by the Romans. 

The town was crowded. At ordinary times it might 
contain near three or four thousand inhabitants ; now, over 
twenty -five thousand had gathered there. Of these more 
than half were men, but many had brought their wives 
and children with them. Every vacant foot of ground 
was taken up. The inhabitants shared their homes with 
the strangers, but the accommodation was altogether in- 
sufficient, and the greater part of the new-comers had 
erected little tents and shelters of cloths or blankets. 

In the upper part of the town there were at present 
comparatively few people about, for the greater part had 
gone to the slope, whence they watched with terror and 
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dismay the great Roman column as it poured down in an 
unbroken line hour after hour. The news of the de- 
struction which had fallen on Gadara had been brought 
in by fugitives, and all knew that although no resistance 
had been offered there, every male had been put to death 
and the women taken captives. 

There was nought then to be gained by surrender even 
had anyone dared to propose it Aa for victory over 
such a host as that which was marching to the assault, 
none could hope for it. For hold out as they might, and 
repel every assault on the wall, there was an enemy within 
which would conquer them. For Jotapata possessed no 
wells. The water had daily to be fetched by the women 
from the stream in the ravine, and although stores of 
grain had been collected sufficient to last for many 
months, the supply of water stored up in cbtems would 
scarce suffice to supply the multitudes gathered on the 
rock for a fortnight 

Death, then, certain and inevitable, awaited them; and 
yet, an occasional wail from some woman as she pressed 
her children to her breast, alone told of the despair which 
reigned in every heart. The greater portion looked out 
silent and as it stupefied. They had relied absolutely 
on the mountains and forests to block the progress of the 
invader. They had thought that at the worst they would 
have had to deal with a few companies of infantry only. 
Thus the sight of the sixty thousand Roman troops, 
swelled to nigh a hundred thousand by the camp-followers 
and artificers, complete with its cavalry and machines of 
war, seemed like some terrible nightmare. 

After making the circuit of the rock, and wandering 
for some time among tlie impi-omptu camps in the streets, 
John returned to a group of .boya whom he had noticed 
leaning t^inst the low wall with a carelessness as to 
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the danger of a fall over the precipice which proved that 
they must be natives of the place. 

"If there be any possible way of descending these 
precipices," he said to himself, " it will be the boys who 
will know of it Where a goat could climb these boys, 
bom among the mountains, would try to follow, if only 
to excel each other in daring and to riak breaking their 
necks." Thus thinking he walked up to the group, who 
were from twelve to fifteen years old. 

"I suppose you belong to the town?" he began. 

There was a general assent from the five boys, who 
looked with considerable respect at John, who, although 
but two years the senior of the eldest among them, wore 
a man's garb and carried sword and buckler. 

" I am one of the body-guard of the governor," John 
went on, "and I dare say you con tell me all sorts of 
things about this country that may be useful for him to 
know. Is it quite certain that no one could cUmb up these 
rocks from below, and that there is no fear of the Romans 
making a surprise in that way?" 

The boys looked at each other, but no one volunteered 
to give information. 

"Come!" John went on; "I have only just left off 
being a boy myself, and I was always climbing into all 
aorta of places when I got a chance, and I have no doubt 
it's the same with you. When you have been down 
below there ytm have tried how far you can get up. 
Did you ever get up far, or did you ever hear of anyone 
getting up far?" 

" I expect I have been up as far as anyone," the eldest 
of the boys said. " I went up after a young kid that had 
strayed away from its mother. I got up a long way — 
half-way up, I should say ; but I couldn't get any further. 
I was barefooted too. I am sure no one with armour on 
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could have got up anything like so far. I don't believe 
he could get up fifty feet" 

"And have any of you ever tried to get down from 
above?" 

They shook their heads. 

" Jonas the son of James did once," one of the smaller 
boya said. " He had a pet hawk he had tamed, and it 
flew away and perched a good way down, and he clam- 
bered down to fetch it. He had a rope tied round him, 
ajid some of the others held it in case he should slip. I 
know he went down a good way, and he got the hawk, 
and his father beat him for doing it, I know." 

"Is he here now?" John asked. 

" Yes, he is here," the boy said. " That's hia father's 
house, the one close to the edge of the rock. I don't 
know whether you will find him there now. He ain't 
indoors more than he can help. His own mother's dead, 
and his father's got another wife, and they don't get on 
well together." 

" Well, I will have a chat with him one of these daya 
And you are all quite sure that there is no possible path 
up from below?" 

" I won't say there isn't any possible path," the eldest 
boy said; "but I feel quite sure there is not I have 
looked himdreds of times when I have been down below, 
and I feel pretty sure that if there had been any place 
where a goat could have got up 1 should have noticed it 
But you see the rock goes down almost straight in most 
places. Anyhow, I have never heard of anyone who ever 
got up, and if anyone had done it, it would have been 
talked about for years and years." 

" No doubt it would," John agreed. " So I shall tell 
the governor that he need not be in the least uneaay 
about an attack except in front" 
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So aaying he nodded to the boya and walked away 
again. 

In the evening fch« whole of the Roman army had 
arrived, and Vespasian drew up his troopa on a hill less 
than a mile to the north of the city, and there encamped 
them. 

The next morning a triple line of embankments was 
thrown tip by the Komans around the foot of the hill, 
where alone escape or issue was possible, and this entirely 
cut ofT those within the town from any possibility of 
flight. The Jews looked on at these preparations as wild 
animals might regard a Une of hunters surrounding them. 
But the dull despair of the previous day had now been 
succeeded by a fierce raga Hope there was none. They 
must die, doubtless; but they would die fighting fiercely 
till the last. Disdaining to be pent up within the walls 
many of the fighting men encamped outside, and boldly 
went forward to meet the enemy. 

Vespasian called up his slingers and archers, and these 
poured their missiles upon the Jews, while he himself with 
his heavy infantry began to mount the slope towards the 
part of the wall which appeared the weakest Josephus 
at once summoned the fighting men in the town, and 
sallying at their head through the gate rushed down and 
flung himself upon the Romans. Both sides fought 
bravely; the Romans strong in their discipline, their skill 
with their weapons, and their defensive armour; the Jews 
fighting with the valour of despair, heightened by the 
thought of their wive) and children in the town above. 

The Romans were pushed down the hill, and the fight 
continued at its foot until darkness came on, when both 
parties drew off. The number of killed on either side 
was small, for the bucklers and helmets defended the 
vital points. The Romans had thirteen killed and very 
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many wounded, the Jews seventeen killed and six hun- 
dred wounded. 

John had fought bravely by the aide of Josephus. 
Joab and two others of the littla band were killed, all 
the others were wounded more or less severely, for Jose- 
phus was always in the front, and his chosen followers 
kept close to him. In the heat of the fight John felt his 
spirits rise higher than they had done since the troubles 
had begun. He had fought at first so recklessly that 
Josephus had checked him with the words: 

" Steady, my brave lad. He fights best who fights 
most coolly. The more you guard yourself the more you 
wUl kill." 

More than once when Josephua, whose commanding 
figure and evident leadership attracted the attention of 
the Roman soldiers, was surrounded and cut ofi", John 
with three or four others made their way through to 
him and brought him off When it became dark botJi 
parties drew off; the Romans sullenly, for they felt it 
a disgrace to have been thus driven beck by foes they 
despised; the Jews with shouts of triumph, for they 
had proved themselves a match for the first soldiers in 
the world, and the dread with which the glittering 
column had inspired them had passed away. 

The following day the Jews ^ain sallied out and 
attacked the Romans as they advanced, and for five 
days in succession the combat rt^d, the Jews fighting 
with desperate valour, the Romans with steady resolution. 
At the end of that time the Jews had been forced back 
behind their wall, and the Romans established themselves 
in front of it. Vespasian, seeing that the wall could not 
he carried by assault as he had expected, called a council 
of war, and it was determined to proceed by Uie regular 
process of a siege, and to erect a bank against that part 
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of the wall which offered the greatest facility for a^ 
tack. 

Accordingly the whole army, with the exception of the 
troops who guarded the banks of circumvallation, went 
into the mountains to get materials. Stone and timber 
in vast quantities were brought down, and when these 
were in readine^ the work commenced. A sort of pent- 
house roofing, constructed of wattles covered with earth, 
was first raised to protect the workers from the missiles 
of the enemy upon the wall, and here the working parties 
laboured securely, while the rest of the troops brought 
up earth, stone, and wood for their use. 

The Jews did their beat to interfere with the work, 
hurling down huge stones upon the penthouse, sometimes 
breaking down the supports of the roof and causing gaps, 
through which they poured a storm of arrows and jave- 
lins until the dama^ had been repaired. To protect his 
workmen Vespasian brought up his siege -engines, of 
which be had a hundred and sixty, aoid from these 
vast quantities of missiles were discharged at the Jews 
upon the walls. The catapults threw javelins, balls of 
fire, and blazing arrows, while the baUstas hurled huge 
stones, which swept lanes through the ranks of (he 
defenders. At the same time the Ught-armed troops, 
the Arab archers, and those of Agrippa and Antiochus, 
kept up a rain of arrows, so that it became impossible 
for the Jews to remain on the walls. 

But they were not inactive. Sallying out in small 
parties they fell with fury upon the working parties, 
who, having stripped off their heavy armour, were un- 
able to resist their sudden onslaughts. Driving out and 
slaying all before them, the Jews so often applied fire to 
the wattles and timbers of the bank, that Vespasian was 
obliged to maJce his work continuous along the whole 
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extent of the wall, to keep out the assailants. But in 
spite of all the efforts of the Jews the embankment rose 
steadily, until it almost equalled the height of the wall, 
and the struggle now went on between the combatants on 
even terms, they being separated only by the short interval 
between the wall and bank. Josephus found that in such 
a conflict the Romans with their crowd of archers and 
sliogers and their formidable machines had all the advan- 
tage, and that it was absolutely necessary to raise the 
walls still higher. 

He called together a number of the principal men and 
pointed out the necessity for this. They agreed with 
him, but urged that it was impossible for men to work 
exposed to such a storm of missiles. Josephus replied 
that he had thought of that A number of strong posts 
were prepared, and at night these were fixed securely, 
standing on the wall. Along the top of these a strong 
rope was stretched, and on this were hung, touching each 
other, the hides of newly-killed oxen. These formed a 
complete screen, hiding the workers from the sight of 
those on the embankment. 

The hides, when struck with the stones from the 
baJistse, gave way and deadened the force of the 
missiles, while the arrows and javehns glanced off from 
the slippery surface. Behind this shelter the garrison 
worked night and day, raising the posts and screens as 
their work proceeded, until they had heightened the wall 
no less than thirty-five feet, with a number of towers 
on its summit and a strong battlement facing the 
Romans. 

The besiegers were much discouraged at their want of 
success, and enraged at finding the efforts of so large an 
army completely baffled by a small town which they had 
expected to carry at the first assault, while the Jews 
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proportionately rejoiced. Becoming more ajid more con- 
fident they continually sallied out in small parties through 
the gateway or by ladders from the walls, attacked the 
Komons upon their embankment, or set fire to it. And 
it was the desperation with which these men fought, 
even more than their success in defending the wall, that 
discouraged the Romans, for the Jews were utterly care- 
less of their lives, and were well content to die when 
they saw that they had achieved their object of setting 
fire to the Roman works. 

Vespasian at length determined to turn the siege into 
a blockade, and to starve out the town which he could 
not capture. He accordingly contented himself by post- 
ing a strong force to defend the embankment, and with- 
drew the main body of the army to their encampment. 
He had been informed of the shortness of the supply of 
water, and had anticipated that in a very short time 
thirst would compel the inhabitants to yield. 

John had taken his full share in the fighting, and had 
frequently earned the warm commendation of Josephus. 
His spirits had risen with the conflict, but he could not 
shut his eyes to the fact that sooner or later the Romans 
must become masters of the place. One evening, there- 
tore, when he had done his share of duty on the walls, 
he went up to the house which had been pointed out to 
him as that in which lived the boy who had descended the 
face of the rocks for some distance. 

At a short distance from the door a lad of some fifteen 
years old, with no covering but a piece of ragged sack- 
cloth round the loins, was crouched up in a comer seem- 
ingly asleep. At the sound of John's footsteps he opened 
his eyes in a quick watchful way that showed that he 
had not been really asleep. 

"Are you Jonas the son of James?" John asked. 
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"Yes I am," the boy said, rising to his feet "What 
do you want with me?" 

" I want to have a talk with you," John said. " I am 
one of the governor's body-guard, and I think perhaps 
you may be able to give us some useful information." 

"Well, come away from here," the boy said, "else we 
shall be having her," and he nodded to the house, " com- 
ing out with a stick," 

" You have rather a hard time of it from what I hear," 
John began when they stopped at the wall a abort dis- 
tance away from the bouse. 

"I have that," the boy said. "I look like it, don't 11" 

"You do," John agreed, looking at the boy's thin half- 
starved figure; " and yet there is plenty to eat in the 
town." 

"There may be," the boy said; "anyhow I don't get 
my share. Father is away fighting on the wall, and so 
she's worse than ever. She is always beating me, and I 
dare not go back now. I told her this morning the sooner 
the Romans come in the better I should be pleased. They 
could only kill me, and there would be an end of it; but 
they would send her to Borne for a slave, and then she 
would see how she liked being culled and beaten all day." 

"And you are hungry now?" John asked. 

" I am pretty near always hungry," the boy said. 

"Well, come along with me then. I have got a little 
room to myself, and you shall have as much to eat aa 
you like." 

The room John occupied had formerly been a loft over 
a stable in the rear of the house in which Josephus now 
lodged, and it was reached by a ladder from the outside. 
He had shared it at first with two of hia comrades, but 
these had both fallen during the si^e. After seeing the boy 
up into it, John went to tlie house and procured him an 
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abundant meal, and took it with a small horn of water 
back to his quarters. 

" Here's plenty for you to eat, Jonas, but not much to 
drink. We are all on short allowance, the some as the 
rest of Ihe people, and I am afraid that won't last long." 

There was a twinkle of amusement in the boy's face, 
but without a word he set to work at the food, eating 
ravenously all that John had brought him. The latter 
was surprised to see that he did not touch the water, for 
he thought that i£ his stepmother deprived him of food, 
of which there was ahtmdance, she would all the more 
deprive him of water, of which the ration to each person 
was so scanty. 

"Now," John said, "you had better throw away that 
bit of sackcloth and take this garment. It belonged to 
a comrade of mine who has been killed." 

"There's too much of it," the boy said. "If you don't 
mind my tearing it in half, I will take it." 

"Do as you like with it," John replied; and the hoy 
tore the long strip of cotton in two and wrapped half of 
it round his loins. 

" Now," he said, " what do you want to ask me?" 

" They tell me, Jonas, that you ore a first-rate climber 
and can go anywhere?" 

The boy nodded. 

" I can get about, I can. I have been tending goats 
pretty well ever since I could walk, and where they can 
go I can." 

" I want to know, in the first place, whether there is 
any possible way by which one can get up and down 
from this place, except by the road through the wall?" 

The boy was silent. 

" Now look here, Jonas," John went on, feeling sure 
that the lad could tell something if he would; "if you 
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could point out a way down the governor would be very- 
pleased, and as long as the si^e lasts you can live here 
with me ajid have as much food as you want, and not go 
near that stepmother of yours st all" 

"And nobody will beat me for telling you?" the boy 
asked. 

" Certainly not, Jonas." 

"It wouldn't take you beycmd the Romans. They 
have got guards all round." 

" No, but it might enable us to get down to the water," 
John urged, the sight of the unemptied horn causing the 
thought to flash through his mind that the boy had been 
in the habit of going down and getting water. 

"WeU, I will tell you," the boy said. " I don't like to 
tell, because I don't think there's anyone here knows it 
but me. I found it out and I never said a word about 
it, because 1 was able to slip away when I liked, anil no 
one knows anything about it. But it doesn't make much 
difference now, because the Romans are going to kill us 
all. So I will tell you. At the end of the rock you have 
to climb down about fifty feet. It's very steep there, and 
it's as much as you can do to get down; but when you 
have got down ttiat far, you get to the head of a sort of 
dried-up water-course, and it ain't very diiScult to go 
down there, and that way you can get right down to the 
stream. It don't look from below as if you could do it, 
and the Romans haven't put any guards on the stream 
just there. I know because I go down every morning as 
soon as it gets light. I never tried to get through the 
Roman sentries, but I expect one could if one tried. But 
I don't see how you are to bring water up here, if that's 
what you want I tell you it is as much as you'can do 
to get up and down, and you want both your hands and 
your feet; but I could go down and bring up a little 
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water for you in a akin hanging round my neck, if you 
like." 

" I am afraid that wouldn't be much good, Jonas," John 
said; " but it might be very useful to send messages out 
that way." 

"Yes," the boy said; "but you see I have always in- 
tended, when the Romans took the place, to make off that 
way. If other people go it's pretty sure to be found out 
before long, and then the Romans will keep watch; but 
it don't much matter. I know another place where you 
and I could he hidden any time, if we bad got enough 
to eat and drink. I will show you, but mind you must 
promise not to tell anyone else. There's no room for more 
than two, and I don't mean to tell you unless you promise." 

" I will promise, Jonas. I promise you faithfully not 
to tell anyone," 

"Well the way down ain't far from the other one. I 
will show it you one of these days. I went down there 
once to get a hawk I had taken from the nest and tamed. 
I went down first with a rope tied round me, but I found 
I could have done it without that ; but I didn't tell any 
of the others, as I wanted to keep the place to myself. 
You climb down about fifty feet, and then you get on a 
sort of ledge about three feet wide and six or seven feet 
long. You can't see it from above, because it's a hollow, 
as if a bit of rock had fallen out. Of course, if yon stood 
up you might be seen by some one below, or on the hill 
opposite, but it's so high it is not likely anyone would 
notice you. Anyhow, if you he down there no one would 
see you. I have been down there often and often since. 
When she gets too bad to bear I go down there and take 
a sleep, or lie there and laugh when I think how she is 
hunting about for me to carry down the pails to the 
stream for water." 
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" I will say nothing about it, Jonas, yoo may be quite 
sure. That place may save both our lives, but the other 
path I will tell Josephus about. He may find it of great 
use." 

Josephus was indeed greatly pleased when he heard 
that a way existed by which he could send out messages. 
Two or three active men were chosen for the work, but 
they would not venture to descend the steep precipice by 
which Jonas mode his way down to the top of the water- 
course, but were lowered by ropes to that point. Before 
starting they were sewn up in skins, so that if a EomEin 
sentry caught sight of them making their way down the 
water-course on their hands and feet he would take them 
for dogs or some other animals. Once at the bottom 
they lay still till night, and then crawled through the 
line of sentries. 

In this way Josephus was able to send out despatches 
to his friends outside and to Jerusalem, imploring them 
to send an army at once to harass the rear of the Romans, 
end to afford an opportunity for the garrison of Jotapata 
to cut their way out. Messages came back by return, and 
for three weeks communications were thus kept up, until 
one of the messengers slipped while descending the ravine, 
and as he rolled down attracted the attention of the 
Romans, who after that placed a strong guard at the foot 
of the water-course. 

Until this discovery was made Jonas had gone down 
regularly every morning and drank his fill, and had 
brought up a small skin of water to John, who had 
divided it among the children whom he saw most in want 
of it, for the pressure of thirst was now heavy. The 
Romans, from rising ground at a distance, had noticed 
the women going daily with jugs to the cistern, wlicnce 
the water was doled out, and the besiegers directed their 
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missiles to that poiDt, and many were killed daily while 
fetching water. 

A dull despair now seized the Jews. So long as they 
were fighting they had had little time to think of their 
situation; but now that the enemy no longer attacked, 
and there was nothing to do but to ait down and suffer, 
the hopelessness of their position stared them in the face; 
but there was no thought of surrender. They knew too 
well the fate that awaited them at the hands of the 
Romans. They were therefore seized with roge and in- 
dignation when they heard that Josephus and some of 
the principal men were thinking of making an endeavour 
to escape. John, who had hitherto regarded his leader 
with a passionate devotion, although he thought that he 
had been wrong in taking to the fortified towqs instead 
of fighting among the mountains, shared in the general 
indignation at the proposed desertion. 

" It is he who has brought us all here," he said to Jonas, 
who had attached himself to him with doglike fidelity, 
" and now he proposes to go away and leave every one 
here to be massacred ! I cannot believe it." 

The news was, however, well founded; for when the 
inhabitants crowded down to the house, the women weep- 
ing and wailing, the men sullen and fierce, to beg 
Josephus to abandon his intention, the governor at- 
tempted to argue that it was for the public good that 
he should leave them. He might, he said, hurry to Jeru- 
salem and bring an army to the rescue The people, how- 
ever, were in no way convinced. 

" If you _go," they said, " the Romans will speedily 
capture the city. We are ready to die all together, to 
share one common fate, but do not leave us." 

As Josephus saw that if he did not accede to the 
prayers of the women the men would interfere by force 
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to prevent his carrying out his intentions, he told them 
he would remain with them, and tranquillity was at once 
restored. The men, however, came again and again to 
him asking to be led out to attack the Romans. 

" Let ua die fighting," was the cry; " let us die among 
our foes, and not with the agonies oF thirst." 

" We must make them come up to attack us again," 
Josephus said. "We shall fight to far greater advantage 
so, than if we sallied out to attack them in their own 
intrench men ts, when we should be shot down by their 
archers and slingers before ever we should reach them." 

" But how are we to make them attack us' We want 
nothing better." 

" I will think it over," Josephus said, " and tell you in 
the morning," 

In the morning, to the surprise of the men, they were 
ordered to dip lai^e numbers of garments into the precious 
supply of water, and to hang them on the walls. 

Ixiud were the outcries of the women as they saw the 
scanty store of water upon which their lives depended 
so wasted; but the orders were obeyed, and the Romans 
were astonished at seeing the long line of dripping gar- 
ments on the wall 

The stratagem had its eflfect. Vespasian thought that 
the news he had received that the place was ill supplied 
with water must be erroneous, and ordered the troops 
^ain to take their station on the walls and renew the 
attack. Great was the exultation among the Jews when 
they saw the movement among the troops, and Josephus, 
ordering the fighting men together, said that now was 
their opportunity. There was no hope of safety in pas- 
sive resistance, therefore they had best sally out, and if 
they must die, leave at least a glorious example to pos- 
terity. 
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The proposal was joyfully received, and he placed himself 
at their head. The gates were suddenly opened, and they 
poured out to the attack. So furious was their onslaught 
that the Romans were driven from the embankment. 
The Jews pursued them, crossed the lines of circumvalla- 
tion, and attacked the Romans in their camp, tearing up 
the hides aud penthouses behind which the Romans de- 
fended themselves, and setting fire to the lines in many 
places. 

The fight raged all day ; the Jews then retired to the 
city, only to sally out again the following morning. For 
three days the attacks were continued, the Jews driv- 
ing in the Romans each day, and retiring when Ves- 
pasian brought up heavy columns, who were unable, from 
the weight of their aimour, to follow their lightly-armed 



Vespasian then ordered the regular troops to remain 
in camp, the assaults being repelled by the archers and 
shngera Finding that the court^ of the Jews was un- 
abated, and that his troops were losing heavily in this 
irregular fighting, he determined to renew the siege at 
all hazards and bring the matter to a close. The heavy- 
armed troops were oi-dered to be in readiness, and to 
advance against the walls with the battering-ram. 

This was pushed forward by a great number of men, 
being covered as it advanced with a great shield con- 
structed of wattles and hides. As it was brought for- 
ward, the archers and slingers covered its advance by a 
shower of missiles ^;ainst the defenders of the wall, while 
all the war-machines poured in their terrible shower. The 
Jews, unable to show themselves above the battlements, 
or to oppose the advance of the terrible machine, crouched 
in shelter until the battering-ram was placed in position. 

Then the ropes by which it swung from the frame- 
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work overhead were seized by a number of soldiers, and 
the first blow was delivered at the wall. It quivered 
beneath the terrible shock, and a cry of dismay arose 
from the defenders. Again and again the heavy nun 
struck in the same place. The wall tottered beneath the 
blows, and would soon have fallen had not Josephua 
ordered a number of sacks to be filled with straw and let 
down by ropes from the walls, so as to deaden the blows 
of the ram. 

For a time the Romans ceased work, and then fasten- 
ing scythes to the ends of long poles cut the ropea. The 
Jews were unable to show themselves above the walls, or 
to interfere with the men at work. In a few minutes the 
sacks were cut down, and the ram recommenced its work 
of destruction. 



CHAPTER VL 

THE FALL OF THE CITY. 

B'E Eoman soldiers, seeing the wall of Jotapata 
tremble beneath the blows of the battering-ram, 
whose iron head pounded to powder the stones 
against which it struck, redoubled their efforts, when sud- 
denly, from three sally-ports which they had prepared, 
the Jews burst out, carrying their weapons in their right 
hands and blazing torches in their left. As on previous 
occasions their onslaught was irresistible. They swept 
the Romans before them, and set fire to the engines, the 
wattles, and the palisades, and even to the woodwork of 
the embankment. 

The timber had by this time dried, and as bitumen 
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and pitch had been used as cement in the construction of 
the works, the flames spread with great rapidity, and the 
work of many days was destroyed in an hour. AJl the 
engines and breastworks of the Fifth and Tenth Legions 
were entirely consumed. Just as the attack began, 
Eleazar, the son of Sameos, a Galilean, with an immense 
stone from the wall, struck the iron head of the batter- 
ing-ram and knocked it off He then leaped down from 
the wall, seized the iron head, and carried it back into 
the city. 

He was pierced by five arrows; still he pressed on and 
regained the walls, and held up the iron head in the sight 
of all, and then fell down dead. Such was the spirit with 
which the Jews were animated; and the Eoman soldiers, 
trained as they were to conflict among many peoples, 
were yet astounded by the valour displayed by the race 
that they had considered as unwarlike peasants. But 
the Bomans were not discouraged; heavy masses of troops 
were brought up, the Jews were driven within their 
walls, and towards evening the ram was again in position. 

While Vespasian was directing the attack he was struck 
by a javelin in the heel. The Romans ceased from the 
attack and crowded round their general ; but as soon as 
they ascertained that his wound was not sei-ious they 
returned to the attack with redoubled fury. All that night 
the contest raged unceasingly. The Roman engines 
swept the walls with missiles. The towers came crash- 
ing down under the blows of the huge stones, while the 
javelins, arrows, and the stones from the slings created 
terrible havoc among the defenders of the wall. But as 
fast as these fell fresh combatants took their places, and 
they continued hurling down stones and blazing brands 
upon the freshly-erected wattles round the battering-ram. 

The Romans had the advantage in this strife; for, while 
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the fires on the walls, at which the Jews lighted their 
brands and boiled the piteh and sulphur in which these 
were dipped, enabled them to aim acctirately, they them- 
selves worked in deep shadow at the foot of the wall. 
The night was a terrible one; the bolts, stones, and arrows 
which passed over the wall spread ruin and death over 
the town. The din was unceasing. The thundering noise 
of the great stones; the dull deep sound as the ram struck 
the waJl; the fierce shouts of the combatants as they 
fought hand to hand — for the corpses were in places piled 
so thick that the assailants could mount upon them to 
the top of the walls — the shrieks of the women and the 
screams of the children, combined in one terrible and con- 
fused noise which was echoed back and multiplied by the 
surrounding mountains. 

Morning was just breaking when the shaken wall gave 
way and fell with a crash. Vespasian called off his 
weary troops and allowed them a short time for refresh- 
ment; then he prepared to storm the breach. He brought 
up first a number of his bravest horsemen dismounted 
and clad in complete armour. They were provided with 
long pikes, and were to charge forward the instant the 
machines for mounting the breach were fixed. Behind 
these were the best of his infantry, while in their rear 
were the archers and slingers. Other parties with scaling- 
ladders were to attack the uninjured part of the wall, 
and to draw off the attention of the besiegers. The rest 
of the horse extended all over the hills round the town, 
so that none might make their escape. 

Josephus prepared to receive the attack. He placed 
the old, infirm, and wounded to repel the attack on the 
uninjured ports of the wall. He then chose the five 
strongest and bravest men, and with them took hb place 
to form the front line of the defenders of the breach. 
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He told them to kneel down and cover their heads with 
their bucklers until the enemy's archers had emptied their 
quivers, and when the Romans had fixed the machines 
for mounting, they were to leap down among the enemy 
and fight to the last, remembering that there waa now 
no hope of safety, nought but to revenge the fate which 
was impending over them, their wives and children. 

As the Romans mounted to the assault a terrible cry 
broke out from the women. They saw the Romans still 
manning the lines which cut off all escape, and they be- 
lieved that the end was now at hand. Josephus, fearing 
that their cries would dispirit the men, ordered them all 
to be locked up in their houses, and then calmly awaited 
the assault. The trumpet of the legion sounded, and the 
whole Roman host set up a terrible shout, while at the 
same moment the air waa darkened by the arrows of 
their bowmen. Kneeling beneath their bucklers the 
Jews remained calm and imniovable, and then, before 
the Romans had time to set foot upon the breach, with a 
yell of fury they rushed upon them and threw themselves 
into the midst of their assailanta For a time the Romans 
could make no way against the desperate coun^e of the 
Jews, but as fast as the leading files fell fresh troops took 
their places, while the Jews, who were vastly reduced by 
their losses, had no fresh men to take the place of those 
who died- At last the solid phalanx of the Romans 
drove back the defenders and entered the breach. 

But as they did so, from the walls above and from the 
breach in front, vessels filled with boiling oil were hurled 
down upon tbem. The Roman ranks were broken, and 
the men in agony rolled on the ground unable to escape 
the burning fluid which penetrated through the joints of 
their armour. Those who turned to fly were pierced 
by the javelins of the Jews, for the Romans carried no 
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defensive armour on their bocks, which were never sup- 
posed to be turned towards an enemy. 

Fresh troops poured up the breach to take the place 
o£ their agonized comrades; but the Jews threw down 
upon the planks vessels filled with a sort of vegetable 
Bllme. Unable to retain their footing upon the slippery 
surface the Komans fell upon each other in heaps. Those 
rolling down carried others with them, and a terrible 
confusion ensued, the Jews never ceasing to pour their 
missiles upon them. When evening came Vespasian 
called off his men. He saw that to overcome the des- 
perate resistance of the defenders fresh steps must be 
taken before the assault was repeated, and he, accor- 
dingly, gave orders that the embankment should be raised 
much higher than before, and that npon it three towers, 
each fifty feet high and strongly girded with iron, should 
be built. 

This great work was carried out in spite of the efforts 
of the besieged. In the towers Vespasian placed his 
javelin men, archers, and light machinea, and as these 
now looked down upon the wall they were enabled to 
keep up such a fire upon it that the Jews could no longer 
maintain their footing, but contented themselves with 
lying behind it and making desperate sallies whenever 
they saw any parties of Romans approaching the breach. 

In the meantime a terrible calamity had befallen the 
neighbouring town of Japha. Emboldened by the 
vigorous defence of Jotapata it had closed its gates to 
the Romans. Vespasian sent Trajan with two thousand 
foot and a thousand horse against it. The city was 
strongly situated and surrounded by a double wall In- 
stead of waiting to be attacked the people sallied out and 
fell upon the Romans. They were, however, beaten back, 
and the Romans, pressing on their heels, entered with them 
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through the gates of the outside walla. The defenders of 
the gates through the inner walla, fearing that these too 
would be carried by the mob, closed them, and all those 
who had sallied out were butchered by the Romans. 

Trajan, aeeing that the garrison must now be weak, 
sent to Yespaaian and asked him to send his son to com- 
plete the victory. Titus soon arrived with a thousand 
foot and five hundred horse, and at once assaulted the 
inner walla The defence was feeble. The Bomans 
efiected their entry, but inside the town a desperate con- 
flict took place, the inhabitants defending every street 
with the energy of despair, while the women aided their 
efforts by hurUng down stones and missiles from the 
roofs. The battle lasted six hours, when all who could 
bear arms were slain ; the reat of the male population 
were put to death, the women taken aa slaves. 

In all, fifteen thousand were killed, two thousand one 
hundred and thirty taken prisoners. In another direction 
a heavy blow had also been struck by the Bomans. The 
.Bamaritana had not openly joined the revolt, but had 
gathered in great force on Mount Gcrizim. Cerealis wa^ 
sent by Vespasian with three thousand infantry and six 
hundred horse a^nst them. He surrounded the foot of 
the mountain, and abstained from on asaault until the 
Samaritans were weakened by thirst, many dying from 
want of water, Cerealia then mounted the hill, and sent 
to them to throw down their arma On their refusal he 
charged them from all sides, and put every soul — in 
number eleven thousand six hundred — to the sword. 

The situation of the defenders of Jotapata was now 
pitiable, indeed scarce a man but had received wounds, 
more or less severe, in the desperate combats. All were 
utterly worn out with fatigue, for they were under arms 
day and night in readiness to repel the expected attack. 
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Numbers of the women and children had died of thirst 
and terror. Save the armed men lying in groups near 
the foot of the wall in readiness to repel an assault, 
scarce a soul was to be seen in the lately-crowded streets. 
The houses were now ample to contain the vastly- 
diminished number. Here the women and children 
crouched in utter prostration. The power of suffering 
was almost gone, few cared how soon the end came. 

The si^e had now continued for forty-seven days, and 
the Boman army, strong in numbers, in discipline, and 
in arms, and commanded by one of its best generals, had 
yet failed to capture the little town which they had ex- 
pected to take within a few hours of their appearance 
before it, and so fierce was the valour of the besieged 
that Vespasian did not 'venture to order his legions for- 
ward to renew the assault. But now a deserter informed 
him that the garrison was greatly exhausted, that the 
men on guard could not keep awake, and that the breach 
could be carried at night by a sudden assault 

Vespasian prepared for the assault, which was to take 
place at daybreak. A thick mist enveloped the town, 
and the sleeping sentries were not aroused by the silent 
steps of the approaching Romans. Titus was the first to 
enter the breach, followed by a small number of troops. 
These killed the sleeping guards, and the main body of 
the Bomans then poured in. Before the Jews were con- 
scious of their danger the whole of the Boman army was 
upon them. 

Then the slaughter commenced. Many of the Jews 
' killed each other rather than fall into the hands of the 
Bomans, many threw themselves over the precipices, 
numbers took refuge in the deep caverns under the city. 
That day all in the streets or houses were killed; the 
next, the Romans searched the caverns and underground 
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passages, slaughtering all the men and boys, and sparing 
none but infanta and women. 

During the siege and capture forty thousand men fell. 
Only twelve hundred women and children were spared. 
So complete was the surprise, and so unresistingly did the 
Jews submit to slaughter, that only one Roman was killed. 
This was Antoninus, a centurion. He came upon a Jew 
in a deep cavern, and told him he would spare his life if 
he would surrender. The Jew asked him to give him his 
hand as a pledge of his faith, and to help him out of the 
cave. Antoninus did so, and the Jew at once ran him 
through with a spear. 

John was asleep when the Romans entered. He was 
aroused by Jonas rushing into the room. The boy was 
at all times restless, and suffered less than most of those 
within the walls, for there was an abundance of grain up 
to the end of the siege, and until the Romans had dis- 
covered the way down to the water he had not suffered 
in any way from thirst. He was considered too young 
to take part in the actual fighting, but had laboured with 
the rest in repairing the defences, carrying food to men 
on the walls, and carrying away the dead and wounded. 

"Get up, John!" he exclaimed. "In the mist I have 
just run upon a mass o£ Roman soldiers ranged in order. 
The town is taken. Quick, before they scatter and begin 
to slay!" 

John caught up his sword and ran out. Just as he did 
so a terrible shout waa heard, followed by shrieks and cries. 
The work of butchery had begun. 

John's plans had been laid for some time. At night 
Jonas had frequently descended to the ledge, taking with 
him food and jars of the water he brought up from below, 
and once or twice John had descended, Jonas fastening a 
rope round his body and lowering it gradually, for, active 
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as he was, John could not get down without such assist- 
ance. Indeed, to any one who looked casually over the 
top the descent appeared absolutely impossible. 

At the top of their speed the lads ran to the spot at 
which the descent had to be made. The rope was hidden 
close at hand. John slipped the noose at the end over 
his shoulders, Jonas twisted the rope once round a 
stunted tree which grew close by, and allowed it to go 
out gradually. As soon as the strain upon it ceased, and 
he knew John was upon the ledge, he loosened the rope 
and dropped the end over, and then began himself to 
descend, his bsire feet and hands clinging to every in- 
equality, however slight, in the rock. He presently stood 
by the side of John. The latter had coiled up the rope 
and laid it by him, and had then thrown himself down 
and was sobbing bitterly. Jonas sat down quietly beside 
him till he had recovered his composure. 

"It is no use fretting," he said philosophically. "There's 
no one you care about particularly up there, and I am 
sure there's no one I care about; only I should like to 
have peeped in and have seen her face when the Komans 
burst open the door. I don't suppose she was very sorry, 
though, for it will be better to be a Koman slave than to 
be going through what they have been for the last month." 

"It is horrible!" John said, "horrible! However, 
Jonas, let us thank God for having thus preserved our 
lives when all besides are in such terrible danger of 
death." 

For a time the two lads sat silent. John was the first 
to speak. 

"I am thankful," he said, "that owing to our being 
down the face of the rock the sound is carried away 
above our heads and we can hear but little of what is 
going on there. It seems a confusion of sounds, and 
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comes to us rather as an echo from the hilla yonder than 
directly from above." 

Sometimes, indeed, thrilling screams and shouts were 
heard, but for the most part the sounds were so blended 
together that they could not be distinguished one from 
another. As soon as the mist cleared off the lads lay 
down as far back from the ledge as they could get. 

" We must not lift up a head to-day," Jolm said; " the 
guards below and on the hills will have their eyes fixed 
on the rock on the look-out for fugitives, and until night- 
time we must not venture to sit up. Fortunately that 
outer edge of the shelf is a good deal higher than it is 
back here, and I don't think that even those on the 
mountain opposite could see us as we lie." 

"I should think a good many may escape like us" 
Jonas said presently; "there are numbers of caverns and 
passages from which they have dug the stone for the 
building of the houses. A lot of the people are sure to 
hide away there." 

"I daresay they will," John agreed; "but I fear the 
Romans will hunt them all out." 

" How long do you think we shall have to stay here, 
John?" 

" Till the Bomans go, whether it is one week or two; 
but I do not think they will stay here many days. The 
town is so full of dead that in this hot weather it will be 
unbearable before long. At anyrate we shall be able to 
pass a good deal of time in sleep. We have not had 
much of it lately. Till last night I have not been in the 
house at night for over a fortnight. But I felt last night 
as if I must have a sleep whatever came of it. I sup- 
pose the guards at the breach must have felt the same, or 
the Bomans could never have got in without the alarm 
being given." 
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For a few minutes John lay thinking of the terrible 
scenes that must be passing on the rock above, then his 
drowsiness overcame him and he was soon fast asleep. 
It was dark when he woke; as he moved, Jonas spoka 

" Are you awake, John ? because it you are, let us have 
something to eat. I have been awake the last four hours, 
and I have been wishing you would stir," 

*' There was no occasion to wait for my waking, Jonas; 
tbere are the grain and the water close at band, and no 
cooking is required." 

" I wasn't going to eat till you woke, if it had been aU 
night," Jonas said; "still I am glad you are awake; they 
are quiet now up above, and I have heard the Boman 
trumpets sounding. I expect that most of them have 
marched back to their camp." 

The next day passed like the £rst. Occasionally cries 
of agony were heard; sometimes bodies were hurled from 
the top of the rock but a short distance from where they 
were lying. 

The next two days passed more quietly, but upon that 
following, a murmur, as of a multitude of men working 
was beard. From time to time there were heavy crashes 
as masses of stones, hurled down the precipice, struck 
against its face as they fell, and then bounded far out 
beyond the stream at its foot. All these sounds were 
echoed back by the surrounding hills until it seemed as 
if a storm was raging far away in the heart of the moun- 
tains. 

" They are destroying the town," John said, in answer 
to his companion's question as to the cause of the uproar. 
" That is the best thing possible for us. Had it remained 
standing they might have left a garrison here to prevent 
our people reoccupying it. If they destrdy it, it is a sign 
that they intend to march away altogether." 
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Several times Jonas wished to climb up at night to 
ascertain what was going on, but John would not hear 
of it. 

" There is nothing to find out, Jonas. We know what 
they did at Oadara, where they slew all the males and 
carried off all the women, although no resistance was 
offered. We may be sure that there will be no more 
mercy shown at Jotapata, which has affronted the Roman 
power by keeping their great army at bay for nearly seven 
weeks, and whose capture haa cost them thousands of men. 
We know what has happened — they have slain every 
soul, save a few young women who were worth money 
as slaves. Now they are levelling the town to its foun- 
dations. The place that defied them will cease to exist. 
And yet they talk of Roman magnanimityl Would we 
had five thousand fighting men hidden here with us; we 
would climb then, Jonas, and fall upon them in the night 
and take a mighty vengeance for the woes they have 
inflicted. But, being alone, we will remain here till we 
have reason to believe that the last Soman has left. Did 
one of them catch sight of you our fate would be sealed. 
They have no boys among them, and the slightest glimpse 
of your figure would be enough to tell them that you 
were a Jew who had been in hiding, and in their fear 
that one man should escape their vengeance they would 
hunt you down as a pack of wolves might hunt down a 
solitary lamb." 

" They could never get down here, John." 

"Not by the way you came; but they would lower a 
cage full of armed men from above, and slay us without 
pity." 

" But if I were found out, John, I would not lead them 
here. I would throw myself over the precipice rather 
than that risk should come to you!" 
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"But I don't want you to thiow yourself over the 
precipice, Jonas, I want to keep you with me: in the 
&*9t place because we are great friends now; in the second, 
because if you were lulled I might as well throw myself 
over at once, for I do not think I could ever climb up 
this rock without your assistance." 

" It is much easier going up than coming down, John." 

" That may be, and indeed I have no doubt it ia so, 
but I would rather not put the matter to the test. No; 
we have provision and water here enough to last us for 
ten days, and until they are coosiuned it were best not 
to stir from here." 

Four days later, however, they heard the sound of the 
Roman trumpets, and on raising their heads carefully a 
few inches saw that the guards on the opposite hills had 
all been withdrawn. Having now less fear of being seen 
they raised their heads still further and looked up the 
valley to the great camp on the hillside, where at night 
they had seen the fires of the Romans blazing high. 

"They are going!" Jonas exclaimed joyously. "Look 
at tiie sun sparkling on the long lines of arms and 
armour. Not a sound is to be heard above — the work is 
done. They are about to march away." 

"Do not let us expose ourselves further," John said; 
" it may be that they have left a few watchers to see if 
any who have eluded their search may show themselves, 
believing that they have gone. I have no doubt they are 
going, and by to-morrow it will be safe for us to move." 

All day they heard the sound of trumpets, for the 
great host took a long time getting into motion, but gra- 
dually the sound grew fainter and fainter as the rear- 
guard of the army took the road which they had cut 
through the mountains eight weeks before. 

That night when darkness fell, nnd the two lads aat 
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up on their ledge and looked round, not a light was to be 
seen and not a sound broke the silence of the night. 

" At daybreak to-morrow, Jonas, as soon as it becomes 
light enough for you to see your way, you shall go up 
and look round: they may have left a guard behind, but 
I should hardly think so. After the wholesale slaughter 
at Gadara and here the hatred of the Romans will be so 
intense that, confident as they are in their arms and dis- 
cipline, they would hardly venture to leave a small body 
of men in the heart of these mountains." 

As soon as it was daylight Jonas prepared to climb up 
to the plateau above. He took with him the rope, 
arranging that if he found that the place was absolutely 
deserted he would lower one end to John and fasten the 
other to the tree above, and that he would then aid John 
as much as his strength would permit, in making his 
way up the rock. 

John watched his companion making his way up, and 
observed exactly where he placed his feet and hands 
until he was out of sight; then he waited. In about a 
quarter of an hour the end of the rope fell in front of 
him. He fastened it securely under his arms, and then, 
taking off his sandals, began the ascent. It was not so 
difficult as it had looked, and the steady strain which 
Jonas kept on the rope from above aided him and gave 
him confidence. In tiiree or four minutes he gained the 
top of the rock. 

" There is not a soul to be seen," Jonas said; "the town 
has gone, and the people, and the IU>mans. All is deso- 
lation!" 

The scene was indeed changed since John had last 
looked upon it. Not a wall in the so lately busy little 
town had been left standing. The whole area was covered 
three or four feet deep with a chaos of stones, mortar, 
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and beams, forming a great grave, below which lay the 
bodies of forty thousand of the defenders of the place. 
The walls so bravely defended had disappeared, and the 
embankment whose erection had cost the Romans so 
much labotir and bloodshed had been destroyed by fire. 
A dead silence hung over the place, and the air was 
tainted with a terrible odour of corruption. 

The desolation and solitude of the scene overpowered 
John, and he sat down on a fragment of masonry and 
wept unrestrainedly for some time. He roused himself 
at last as Jonas touched him. 

" I shall go down again and get what grain there is 
left," the boy said. " There is no chance of finding any- 
tiiing to eat within a day's march of here. The Roman 
horse will have destroyed every village within a wide 
circuit." 

" But I cannot let you go down again, Jonas; the dan- 
ger is too great." 

" But I have been up and down lots of times," Jonas 
said. 

"That may be, Jonas, but you might be dashed to 
pieces this time," 

" Well, if you like I will fasten the rope round me, then 
if I should slip I shall be safe." 

John consented with some reluctance, but he was so 
nervous and shaken that he walked some distance away, 
and did not turn round until he heard Jonas's footsteps 
again approaching him. 

" Now we can start," the boy said. " We have got grain 
here enough for three days, and to-night we will crush it 
and cook it. I have had enough of eating raw groin for 
a long time to come." 

The boy's cheerfulness restored the tone of John's 
nerves, and making their way with some difficulty over 
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the chaos of stone and timber until they arrived at the 
pile of chaired timber which marked the spot where the 
Roman embankment had stood, they stepped out briskly, 
descended the hill, crossed the deserted hnes of circum- 
vallation, and then began to ascend the mountains, which 
had for some distance been stripped of their timber for 
the purposes of the siege. In another hour's walking 
they reached the forest, and pressed on until the after- 
noon. Not that there was any need for speed now, but 
John felt a longing to place as wide a gap as possible 
between himself and the great chamel-ground which 
alone marked the spot where Jotapata had stood. 

At length Jonas urged the necessity for a halt for rest 
and food. Tliey chose a spot at the foot of a great tree, 
and then set to work to collect a store of firewood. John 
took out the box of tinder, which in those days every- 
one carried about with him, and a fire was soon lighted. 
Jonas then looked for two large flat stones, and set to 
work to grind some grain. 

The halting-place had been chosen from the vicinity of 
a little spring which rose a few yards distant. With this 
the pounded grain was moistened, and after kneading it 
up Jonas rolled it in balls and placed them in the hot ashes 
of the fire. In half an hour tliey were cooked, and the 
meal was eaten with something like cheerfulness. Another 
day's walking brought them to a tittle village nestled in 
the forest. Here they were kindly received, though the 
people scarce believed them when they said that they 
were survivors of the garrison of Jotapata. The news of 
the capture of the town and the destruction of its defen- 
ders had already spread through the country, and John 
now learned for the fii'st time the fate which had be- 
fallen Japha and the Samaritans on Mount Gerizim, 
events which filled him with consternation. 
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The folly of the tactics which had been pursued of 
cooping all the fighting men up in the walled cities, to be 
destroyed one after the other by the Romans, was more 
than ever apparent. He had never from the first been 
very hopeful o£ the result of the struggle, but it seemed 
now as if it could end in nothing but the total destruc- 
tion of the Jewish race of Palestine. John stayed for 
two days in the little mountain village, and then, with a 
store of provisions sufficient to last him for some days, 
pursued his way, following the lines of the Anti-Liba- 
nus until that range of hills joined the range of Mount 
Eermon north of the sources of the Jordan. 

He had stopped for a day at Dan, high up among the 
hills. Here the people had no fear of Roman vengeance, 
for the insurrection had not extended so far north, and 
the Roman garrison of Ciesarea Philippi overawed the 
plains near the upper waters of the Jordan. Determined, 
however, to run no unnecessary risks, John and his com- 
panion pursued their way on the lower slopes of the hills, 
until, after six days' walking, they arrived at Neve. 

Here they learned where the farm of John's kinsmoji 
was situated, and made their way thither. As they came 
up to the house a woman came out, gazed intently at 
John, and with a scream of terror ran back into the 
house. It was one of Martha's maida John stood irre- 
solute, fearing that his sudden appearance might startle 
the other inmates, when suddenly Mary appeared at the 
door, looking pale but resolute. She too gazed fixedly at 
John, and her lips moved, but no sound came from them. 

"Don't.you know me, Mary?" John said. 

The girl gave a scream of joy and threw herself into 
his arms. A moment later Martha, followed by Miriaon 
and the other servants, came out. 

" It is no spirit, mother, it is John himself," Mary ex- 
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claimed, and the next moment John was clasped in his 
mother's arms. 

It was not surprising that the first who saw John had 
thought that he was a spirit The news had already heen 
received that the whole of the garrison of Jotapata had 
been put to the sword, and John's appearance was changed 
so greatly within the last three months that he would 
scarce have been known. Fatigue, anxiety, and the loss 
of blood from several wounds which he had received in 
the course of the siege, had so pulled him down that be 
was but a shadow of his former self. His clothes were m 
rags. He had washed them at the village where he had 
first stopped, for before that they had been stiffened with 
blood, and even now, stained and ragged as they were, 
they gave him the appearance of a mendicant Jonas 
had held back a little while the first joyful greeting was 
going on, but John soon turned to him. 

" Mother," he said, "this must be as another son to yon, 
for, next to the protection of God, it is to him I owe my 
life." Martha welcomed the young stranger affection- 
ately. 

" Before you tell ns aught that has befallen you, John, 
go and change your garments and wash, while we prepare 
a meal for you. The clothes of your uncle's son Silas, 
who is about your age, will fit you, and those of his 
younger brother will do for your friend." 

" Was the last news of my father good?" John asked. 

" Yes, the Lord be praised, he was well when we heard 
of him a week since!" 

The travellers were at once conducted to a room and 
supplied with water and clean garments. By the time 
they had changed and returned to the general room John's 
uncle and cousin had been fetched in from the farm, and 
he received another hearty welcome. 
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It almost seemed to him, as he sat down to a comfort- 
able meal with Mary and his mother waiting upoa him, 
that the events of the past two months had been a hid- 
eous dream, and that he had never left his comfortable 
home on the shore of the Lake of Galilee. As to Jonas, 
unaccustomed to kind treatment or to luxury of any 
kind, he was too confused to utter a word. When the 
meal was over John was asked to tell his news, and he 
related all the stirring incidents of the siege, and the 
manner in which he and liis companion had effected his 
escape. 

" We are, no doubt," he concluded, " the sole male sur- 
vivors o£ the siege." 

" Not so, my son," Martha said. " There is a report that 
Josephus has survived the siege, and that he is a prisoner 
in the hands of the Romans." 

" It may be that they have spared him to grace Ves- 
pasian's triumph at Borne," John said. " It is their cus- 
tom, I believe, to carry the generals they may take in 
war to Borne to be slain there." 

It was not until some time afterwards that John 
learned the particulars of the capture of Josephus. When 
he saw that all was lost, Josephus had leapt down the 
shaft of a dry well, from the bottom of which a long 
cavern led off, entirely concealed from the sight of those 
above. Here he found forty of the leading citizens, who 
had laid in a store of food sufficient to last for many 
days. Josephus, at least, who gives his account of all 
these circumstances, says that he quite unexpectedly 
found these forty citizens in hiding there; but this is 
improbable in the extreme, and there can be little doubt 
that he had long before prepared this refuge with them 
when he found that the people would not allow them to 
attempt to make their escape from the city. 
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At night Josephus came up from the well and tried 
to make his escape, but finding the Romans everywhere 
vigilant, ho returned to the place of concealment. On the 
third day a woman, who was aware of the hiding-place, 
informed the Romans of it, probably in return for a pro- 
mise of freedom, for the Romans were searching high and 
low for Josephus, who could not, they were convinced, 
have escaped through their lines. Vespasian immediately 
sent two tribunes, Paulinus and Qallicanus, to induce him 
to surrender by promise of his life. 

Josephus refused to come out, and Vespasian sent 
another tribune, Nicanor, a personal friend of Josephus, 
to assure him of his safety if he would surrender. In the 
account Josephus gives of the transaction he says that at 
this moment he suddenly remembered a dream in which it 
was revealed to him that all these calamities should fall 
upon the Jews, that he himself should be saved, and that 
Vespasian should become emperor, and that therefore if he 
passed over to the Romans he would do so not as a rene- 
gade, but in obedience to the voice of God. 

It was certainly a happy coincidence that the dream 
should have occuired to him at this moment. He at once 
announced his readiness to surrender, but his forty com- 
panions did not see the matter in the same light. The 
moment Josephus left them the Roman soldiers would 
throw combustibles down the well and suffocate them if 
they did not come out and submit to slaughter. 

They urged upon Josephus that he was their leader; 
that they had all followed his orders and cast in their 
lot with his; and that it would be treacherous and base 
in the extreme for him now to save his life by going 
over to the Romans, when all the inferior people had 
slain themselves or had submitted to slaughter rather 
than b^ their lives of the Komaos. Josephus argued 
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with them at length, but they were nut coQvinced, and, 
drawitig their swords, threatened to kill him if he tried 
to leave them. They would all die together, they said. 
Josephus then proposed tJiat, in order to avoid ^e sin 
of suicide, they should draw lots which should kill each 
other. To this they assented; and they continued to draw 
lots as to which should slay the other until only Josephus 
and one other remained ahve. 

This is the stoiy that Josephus tella He was, of course, 
endeavouring to put his own case in the best Ught, and 
to endeavour to prove that he was not, as the Jews uni- 
versally r^arded him, a traitor to his country. It need 
hardly be said that the story is improbable in the ex- 
treme, and that had any one of the forty men survived 
and written the history he would probably have told a 
very different tale. The conduct of Josephus from the 
first outbreak of the trouble showed that he was entirely 
adverse to the rising against the Bomans. He himself, 
having been to Home, had seen her power and might, 
and had been received with great favour by Popprea, the 
wife of Nero, and had made many friends there. 

He bad, therefore, at the outset opposed as far as he 
was able, without going so far as to throw suspicion on 
his patriotism, the rebelhon against the Romans. During 
the events in Galilee he had shown himself anxious to 
keep in favour with tiie Komans. He had rebuked those 
who had attacked the soldiers travelling as an escort 
with a large amount of treasure belonging to King 
Agrippa, and would have sent back the spoils taken had 
not the people risen against it He aifected great indig- 
nation at the plunder of Agrippa's palace at Tiberias, 
and, gathering all he could of the spoils, had handed 
them -over to the care of the chief of Agrippa's friends 
there. 
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He hfid protected the two officers of Agrippa whom 
the Jews would have killed, had released and sent them 
back to the king; and when John of Gischala wished to 
cany off large quantities of grain stored by the Romans 
in Upper Galilee, Josephua refused to allow him to do 
so, saying that it should be kept for its owners. It is 
almost certain that Josephus must in some way have 
entered into communication with the Bomans; for how 
otherwise could he, with the principal inhabitants, have 
proposed to make their escape when every avenue was 
closed ? Josephus was a man of great tfdent and energy, 
full of resources, and of great personal bravery — at least 
if his own account of his conduct during the siege is to 
be believed. But no one can read his laboured excuses 
for his own conduct without feehng sure that he had all 
along been in correspondence with the Romans, and that 
he had beforehand been assured that his life should he 



He had from the first despaired of successful resistance 
to the Romans; and his conduct in throwing himself, at 
the last moment, into a town about to be besieged, and, 
as he must have known, captured — for the want of water 
alone rendered its fall a mere question of time — when his 
presence and leadership was so urgently required among 
the people to whose command he had been appointed, 
seems to prove that he wished to fall into their hands. It 
would not be just to brand Josephus as a traitor. He had 
done his best to induce the Galileans to form themselves 
into an army and to defend the province; and it was only 
when that army dispersed at the approach of the Romans 
that he went to Jotapata. It was his leadership that 
enabled that city to continue its heroic defence. It cannot 
therefore be said that Josephus in any way betrayed 
the trust confided to him by the council at Jerusalem. 
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But the conclusion can hardly be avoided, that from the 
first, foreseeing that utter ruin and destruction would 
fall upon the Jews, he had set himself to work to prepare 
a way of pardon and escape for himself, and that he 
thought a position of honour among the Romans vastly 
preferable bo an unknown grave among the mountains of 
Galilee. 

Upon being taken out of the well Josephus was taken 
to Vespasian, and in the presence only of the general, his 
son Titus, and two other officers, announced that be was 
endowed with prophetic powers, and that he was com- 
missioned by God to tell Vespasian that he would be- 
come emperor, and that he would be succeeded by his 
son Titus. The prophecy was one that required no more 
penetration than for any person in the present day to pre- 
dict that the most rising man in a great political party 
would one day become prime-minister. The emperor was 
hated, and it was mor^y certain that his fall would not 
long be delayed; and in that case the most popular 
general in the Soman army would almost certainly be 
chosen to succeed him. 

Vespasian himself was not greatly affected by the 
prophecy. But Josephus declared that he had all along 
predicted the success of the Romans, the fall of the town 
after forty-six days' siege, and his own safety; and as 
some of the female captives were brought up, and, on 
Josephus appealing to them whether tiiis was not so, 
naturally replied in the affirmative, Josephus says that 
Vespasian was then satisfied of his prisoner's divine mis- 
sion, and henceforth treated him with great honour. 

It is much more easy to believe that an agreement 
already existed between Vespasian and Josephus, and that 
the latter only got up this story to enable him to main- 
iain that he was not a traitor to his country, but acting 
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in accordance with the orders of God. Certain it is that 
no similar act of clemency was shown by Vespasian to 
any other Jew, that no other thought of pity or mercy 
entered his mind during the campaign, that he spared 
no man who fell alive into his hands, and that no more 
ruthless and wholesale extermination than that which 
he inflicted upon the people of Palestine was evei- carried 
out by the most barbarous of conquerors. 

To this day the memory of Josephus is hated among 
the Jews. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

THE UASaACRE ON THE LAKE. 

OHN remained for three weeks at his imde's. 
A messenger with the news of his safe arrival 
there had been sent off to his father, who came 
up to see him three days later. The formal act of be- 
trothal between John and his cousin took place. Simon 
and Martha would have been willing that the full cere- 
mony of marriage should take place, and the latter even 
ui^ed this upon her son. 

"You are now more than seventeen, John, and have 
taken your place itmong men, and may well take to 
yourself a wife. Mary is nigh fifteen, and many maidens 
marry earlier. You love each other. Why, then, should 
you not be married? It would cheer the old age of your 
father and myself to see our grandchildren growing up 
around us." 

" Had the times been different, mother, I would gladly 
have had it so; but with the land torn by war, with our 
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brethren being slaughtered everywhere, with Jerusalem 
and the Temple in danger, it is no time for marrying and 
giving in marriage. B^des.the law saya that for a year 
after marriage a man shall not go to the war or journey 
upon business, but shall remain at home quiet with his 
wife. I could not do that now. Did the news come to- 
morrow that the Romans were marching upon Jerusalem, 
assuredly I should do my duty and take up arms and go 
to the defence of tiie Holy City ; and maybe Mary would 
be left a widow before the days of rejoicing for Uie mar- 
riage were over. 

"No, mother; the life of no man who can wield a 
weapon is his own at present The defence of the Temple 
is the first and greatest of duties. If I fall there you will 
adopt Mary as your child and marry her to someone who 
will take my place and be a son to you. Mary will grieve 
for me, doubtless, for a time, but it will be the grief of a 
sister for a brother, not that of a wife for her husband ; 
and in time she will marry the man to whom you shall 
give her and will be happy. Even for myself I would 
rather that it were so left I shall feel more free from cares 
and responsibilities; and though, if you and my father 
lay your orders upon me, I shall of course obey them, I 
pray you that in this matter you will suffer me to have 
my way." 

Martha talked the matter over with her husband, and 
they agreed that John's wishes should be carried out, 
and tlmt the marriage should be postponed until the 
troubles were over. Neither of them behoved that John 
would fall in the stru^le. They regarded his escape 
from Jotapata as well-nigh miraculous, and felt assured 
that God, having specially protected him through such 
great danger, would continue to do so to the end. 

Contrary to expectation, Vespasian had not followed 
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up his success at Jotapata by a march against Jerusalem. 
His anny bad suffered very beavy losses in tbe si^e, and 
tbe desperate valour which tbe defenders of tbe town 
bad shown bad doubtless impressed upon bis mind tbe 
formidable nature of the task be bad undertaken. If a 
little mountaiu town had cost bim so dearly, what would 
not be tbe loss which would be entailed by the capture 
of a city like Jerusalem, with its |)osition of vast natural 
strength — its solid and massive fortifications, and defended 
as it would be by the whole strength of the Jewish nation 
fighting with the fury of religious fanaticism and despair! 

His army, strong as it was, would doubtless capture the 
city, but at such a cost that it might be crippled for further 
action, and Vespasian was keeping one eye upon Rome, 
and wished to have his army complete and in perfect order 
in readiness for anything that might occur there. There- 
fore, after tbe fall of Jotapata he marched Srst to Cse.sarea, 
and after a short halt there passed north to Oesarea 
FbiUppi, where the cbmate, cooled by tbe breezes from tbe 
mountains, was pleasant and healthful, and here be gave 
the army twenty days to rest and recover from their 
wounds and fatigues. He then marched south again to 
Scythopolis or Betbsan, lying just within the borders of 
Sajuaria and not far from the Jordan. Here Titus with 
a detached force joined him, and they prepared to reduce 
the cities near the lake. 

Simon had by this time returned home accompanied 
by John and Jonas. Simon tried to persuade bis son to 
remain with his mother, but John bad entreated that be 
might accompany him. 

" Tbe war may last for a long time, father, and the land 
must be tilled, else why should you yourself return home? 
We are in tbe province of King Agrippa, and after what 
has befallen Jotapata and Japha it is not likely that tbe 
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people of Hippos or of other towns will venture to show 
disaffection, — therefore there is no reason why the Romans 
should carry fire and sword through Agrippa's country 
east of Jordan. It is well that my mother and Mary should 
not return, for if evil days should come they could not save 
themselves by rapid flight; besides we risk but death, and 
death were a thousand times better than slavery among 
the Romans. If we find that they are approaching and 
are wasting the land, we can fly. The boate are close by, 
and we can take to the lake and land where we will and 
make our way back here." 

"And you will not seek, John, when the Romans 
approach, to enter Tiberias or Gamala, or any other cities 
that may hold out against the Romans?" 

"No, father. I have had my share of defending a 
walled city, and save for Jerusalem I will fight no more 
in cities. All these places must fall sooner or later if the 
Romans sit down before them. I will not be cooped up 
t^ain. If any leader arises and draws together a band in 
the mountains to harass and attack the Romans I will 
join him, for it baa always seemed to me that in that way 
only can we fight successfully against them; but if not, I 
will aid you In the labours of the farm until the Romans 
march agfdnst Jerusalem." 

Simon yielded to his son's wishes, for the events of the 
last year had aged him much and he felt the need of 
assistance on the farm. The men who had worked for 
him had, save Isaac and one or two of the older men, 
gone away to Jerusalem or to Gamala, or one or other 
of the fortified towns. The time for the harvest was at 
hand and there would be few to gather it in. Martha 
would fain have accompanied them, but Simon would not 
hear of this. 

" You are in a safe refuge here, wife, and rather than 
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gether. If you come, Mary and the women must come 
also, and even for us men the danger would be greater 
than were we alone." 

Mary also tried her power of persuasion, but Simon 
was not to be moved, and the three set off together, for 
Jonas OS a matter of course accompanied John wherever 
he went. The three weeks' kindness, rest, and good feed- 
ing hod done wonders for him. The wild, reckless ex- 
pression which John had noticed when he had first met 
him had well-nigh disappeared, his bones had become 
better covered and his cheeks filled out, and comfortably 
clothed as he now was few would have recognized in him 
the wild goatherd of Jotapata. 

Simon was mounted on a donkey, the others walked. 

"It is well that I am off again," Jonas said; "another 
month there and I should have got fat and lazy, and 
should have almost forgotten how to run and climb, and 
should have grown like the dwellers on the plains." 

" There will be plenty of work for you on the farm, 
Jonas," Simon said; "you need not be afraid of growing 
fat and lazy there." 

" I don't think I am fond of work," Jonas said thought- 
fully, "not of steady work, but I will work hard now, 
Simon; you have all been so good to me that I would 
work till I dropped for you. I wouldn't have worked 
before, not if they had beaten me ever so much, because 
tliey were always unkind to me; and why should one 
work for those who do nothing for you but beat and ill- 
use you?" 

" You should always do your duty, Jonas," Simon said. 
" If others do not do their duty to you, so much the worse 
for them; but that is no excuse for your not doing your 
duty as far as you can." 
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Jonas, being a little behind Simon, made a little face 
expressive of his disagreement with this opinion, but he 
said nothing. They followed the course of the river 
Hieromax down to Capitolias, where they slept that 
night in the house of some friends of Simon, and on the 
following evening arrived at the farm. John received a 
hearty greeting from Isaac and the other men, and several 
of the fishermen, when they heard of his return, came in 
to see him. 

For the next fortnight John and Jonas worked from 
daylight till dark, and by the end of that time Uie greater 
part of the com was gathered in the granary ; a portion 
was stored away in a deep pit, straw being laid over it 
when the hole was nearly full, and earth being thrown in 
level to the surface, so that should the Bomajis come and 
sack the granary there should still remain a store which 
would carry them on until the next harvest. Then the 
news came from across the lake that the Romans were 
breaking up their camp at Scythopolis and were moving 
towards Tiberias. 

No resistance was expected to be offered there. The 
greater part of the inhabitants had all along been well- 
affected to the Romans, and had only been compelled by 
a small faction in the city and by the fear of the country 
people of Galilee to join in the insurrection. It was, too, 
the richest city in the dominions of King Agrippa, for 
although these lay for the most part east of Jordan the 
towns of Tiberias and Tarichea were included in them. 
Tiberias was, in fact, his chief city. 

Here he had his richest palace, and the <aty, which 
greatly benefited by being the seat of his government, 
was Roman rather than Jewish in its hopes and feelings. 
So confident was Vespasian that no resistance would be 
offered, that when he arrived within half a mile of the 

(Ml) I 
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town he sent forward an officer with fifty horse to exhoi t 
the people to open their gates. 

When he got near the town the officer dismounted and 
went forward to apeak, when a party of the war faction, 
headed by Jesus the son of Shaphat, charged out upon him. 
The officer having had no orders to fight the Jews, fled on 
foot with five of his men who had also dismounted. Their 
assailants seized the horses and carried them in triumph 
into the city. The senate of Tiberias at once issued out 
from the city and hurried to the camp of Vespasian, and 
implored him not to visit the crime of a small body of 
desperate men upon the whole city, whose inhabitants had 
always been favourably disposed towards Rome. Agrippa 
added his entreaties to theirs, and Vespaaian, who had 
just given orders for the troops to advance to storm and 
sack the dty, recalled them. The insurgents under Jesus 
fled to Tarichea, and the gates being opened the Romans 
entered Tiberias, Vespasian issuing strict orders aguinst 
plundering and the ill treatment of the inhabitants. 

At Tarichea were assembled not only the insurgents 
from Tiberias, but fighting men from all the towns on the 
lake and from the country on the east. The city had been 
carefully fortified by Josephus, and as the inhabitants 
had a very large number of vessels in the port, they relied 
upon these for escape in cose the town should be reduced 
to extremities. No sooner did the Romans appear before 
their walls and begin to lay out their siege works than 
the Tiberians and others under the command of Jesus 
sallied out and dispei-sed the workmen. 

When the Roman troops advanced in regular order 
some of the Jews retired into the city; others made for 
their boats, which were ranged along on the shore, and 
in these, putting out a little distance, they cast anchor and 
opened fire with their mis.siles upon the Romans. 
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In the meantime a large number of Jews had just 
arrived from the farther side of Jordan. Vespasian sent . 
Titus with six hundred chosen horse to disperse them. 
The number of the Jews was so large that Titus sent for 
further succour, and was reinforced by Trajan with four 
hundred horse, while Antonius Silo with two thousand 
archers was sent by Vespasian to the side of a hill opposite 
the city to open fire thence upon the defenders of the walls 
and thus prevent them from harassing the Roman horse- 
men as they advanced. 

The Jews resisted the first charge of the cavalry, but they 
could not long withstand the long spears and the weight 
and impetus of the horses, and £ed in disorder towards 
the town. The cavalry pursued and tried to cut them off 
from it, but although great numbers were slaughtered, 
the rest by pure weight of numbers broke through and 
reached the city, A great dissension arose within the 
walls. The inhabitants of the town, dismayed by the 
defeat inflicted by a small number of Romans upon the 
multitude in the field, were unwilling to draw upon them- 
selves the terrible fate which had befallen the towns 
which had resisted the Romans, and therefore clamoured 
for instant surrender. The strangers, great numbers of 
whom were mountaineers from Persea, Ammonitis, and 
the broken country of Mount Galaad and the slopes of 
Hermon, who knew little of what had been passing in 
Galilee, were for resistance, and a fray arose in the town. 

The noise of the tumult reached Titus, who called upon 
his men to seize the moment while the enemy were 
engaged in civil discord to attack. Then leading his men 
he dashed on horseback into the lake, passed round the 
end of the wall, and entered the city. Consternation 
seized the besieged, the inhabitants attempted no resis- 
tance, still hoping that their peaceful character would 
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save them from ill treatment, and many allowed them- 
selves to be slaughtered unresistingly. Jesua and his 
followers, however, fought gallantly, striving, but in vain, 
to make their way down to the ships in the port Jesas 
himself and many of his men were killed. Titus opened 
the gates and sent word to his father that the city was 
captured, and the Roman army at once entered. 

Vespasian placed a number of his troops in the large 
vessels in the port, and sent them off to attack those who 
had first fled to the boats. These were for the most part 
fishermen from the various towns on the lake. The 
cavalry were sent all round the lake to cut off and slay 
those who sought to gain the land. The battle, or rather 
the slaughter, went on for some time. The fishermen in 
their light boats could do nothing against the soldiers 
in the large vessels. These slew them with arrows or 
javelins from a distance, or ran them down, and killed 
them as they struggled in the water. Many of the b{>iit3 
were run ashore, but the occupants were slain there by 
the soldiers on the look-out for them. Altogether six 
thousand perished in the slaughter. 

In the meantime Vespasian had set up a tribunal in 
Tarichea. The inhabitants of the town were separated 
from the strangers. Vespasian himself was, as Josephus 
said, unwilling to shed more blood, as he had promised 
when he had entered the city to spare the lives of all, 
but he yielded to the arguments of those who said that 
the strangers were mountain robbers, the foes of every 
maa 

Accordingly, they were ordered to leave the city by the 
road to Tiberias. As soon as they had left the town the 
troops surrounded them, headed by Vespasian in person. 
Twelve hundred of the aged and helpless he ordered to 
bo slain at once; 6000 of the most able-bodied he sent to 
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Nero, to be employed on the canal he was digging a«ross 
the isthmus of Corinth ; 30,400 were sold as slaves ; and a 
large number were bestowed upon Agrippa, who also sold 
them as slaves. This act, after the formal promise of 
pardon, di^;races the memory of Vespasian even more 
than the wholesale massacres of the garrisons of the 
towns which resisted to the last 

The news of this act of wholesale vengeance spread 
such terror through the land that the whole of the cities 
of Galilee at once opened their gates, and sent deputations 
to Vespasian to offer their submission and ask for pardon. 
Gamala, Gischala, and Itabyrium, a town on Mount Tabor, 
which had been strongly fortified by Josephus, alone held 
out. Itabyrium lay some ten miles to the west of Tiberias. 

Standing back among the trees at a short distance from 
the lake, Simon, John, and the workers on the farm, 
watched with horror the slaughter of the fishermen on 
the lake. None of their neighbours were among those ^\'ho 
had gone out to aid in the defence of Tarichea, for Simon 
had gone among them to dissuade them from launching 
their boats and joining the flotilla as it proceeded down 
the lake in the morning. He urged upon them that if 
they took part in the affair they would only bring down 
vengeance upon themselves and their families. 

" There is no lack of men," he said, " in Tiberias and 
Tarichea. Such aid as you can give would be useless, 
and whether the cities fall at once, or whether they resist, 
the vengeance of the Romans will fall upon you. In a 
few hours their horsemen can ride round the shores of 
the lake and cut off all who are absent from returning 
to their homes, and give the villages to fire and sword. 
Those who can point to their boats drawn up at the side 
of the lake will be able to give proof to the Romans that 
they have not taken part against them. So far we have 
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escaped the horrors of war on this side of JordaiL If 
the stroDg cities of Galilee cannot resist the Boman arms, 
what hope should we have on this side, where the popu- 
lation is comparatively scanty, and where there are few 
strong places? Do not let us provoke the Romans, my 
friends. If they go up against Jerusalem, let those who 
will go and die in defence of the Temple, but it would be 
worse than folly to provoke the wrath of the Bomans by 
thrusting yourselves into the quarrel here." 

Warmly did the fishermen congratulate themselves 
when they saw the combat proceeding on the lake, and 
when a stoong body of Roman horse rode along the shore, 
leaving parties at regular intervals to cut off those who 
might try and land. A body of twenty were posted 
down by the boats, and two came into the village and 
demanded food for the party. Simon, when he saw tiiem 
coming, ordered all the able-bodied men to retire and 
remain in the olive groves on the slopes at a distavice 
from the lake until the Romans had gone, while he, and 
Isaac, and some other old men, went down and met the 
soldiers. 

" Are any of the people of this place out there on the 
lake?" the officer in command of the twenty men asked, 
as Simon and his party, bringing bread, fruit, and wine, 
came down to the water-side. 

"No, sir," Simon replied; "we have but eight boats 
belonging to the village, ajid they are all there. We are 
peaceable people, who till the soil and fish the lake, and 
take no part in the doings of the great towns. We are 
subjects of King Agrippo, and have no cause for discon- 
tent with him." 

"A great many other people have no cause for discon- 
tent, old man," the officer said, " but they have, neverthe- 
less, risen in rebellion. However, as your boats are here, 
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and your people seem to have taken no part in this mat- 
ter, I have nought to say against you, especially as your 
mne is good, and you have brought down plenty of it," 

Simon and his companions withdrew, and, with aching 
hearts, watched from a distance the massacre upon the 
lake. The fury, however, produced among the men in 
the towns and villages on the shore at the sight of the 
numerous corpses washed ashore was so great that many 
of the young men left their avocations and started for 
Gamala, which, relying upon the strength of its position, 
which was even stronger than that of Jotapata, was 
resolved to resist to the last. 

Several of the young men of the village, and m.iny 
from the villages near, were determined to take this 
course, maddened by the slaughter of many friends and 
relations. John himself was as furious as any, especially 
when the news came of the violation of faith at Tarichea, 
and of the selling of nigh forty thousand men into slavery. 

" Father," he said that evening, " I had thought to stay 
quietly with you until the Bomans advanced against 
Jerusalem, but I find I cannot do so. The massacre at 
Jotapata was bad enough, but the slaughter of defence- 
less men on the lake is worse. I pray you let me go." 

"Would you go into Gamala and die there, John?" 
Simon asked. "Better to die at the Temple than to throw 
away your life here." 

"I do not intend to go into Gamala, father, nor to 
throw away my life, though I care little for it, except 
for the sake of you and my mother and Mary; but I 
would do something, and I would save the sons of our 
neighbours and others from the fate that assuredly waits 
them if they enter Gamala They know not, as I do, how 
surely the walls will go down before the Roman engines; 
but even did they know it, so determined are they to 
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fight these slayei-a of our countrymen that they would 
Btill go. What I propose to do 13 to carry out what I 
have always believed to be the true way of fighting the 
Komans. I will collect a band, and take to the moun- 
tains, and harass them whenever we may find oppor- 
tunity. I know the young men from our village will 
follow me if I will lead them, and they will be able to 
get their friends along the shore to do the like. In that 
way the danger wiU not be so great, for in the mountains 
the Romans would have no chance of overtaking us, while, 
if we are successful, many will gather round us, and we 
may do good service." 

" I will not stay you, John, if you feel that the Lord 
has called upon you to go; and, indeed, you may save, 
as you say, the lives of many of our neighbours, by per- 
suading them to take to the bills with you, instead of 
shutting themselves up in Gamala. Go down then to the 
village and talk to them, and see what they say to your 
plan." 

John had little doubt as to his proposal being accepted 
by the younger men of the villagu. The fact that he had 
been chosen as one of the body-guard of Josephus had at 
-once given him importance in the eyes of his neighbours, 
and that he should have passed through the siege of 
Jotapata, and had escaped, had caused them to regard 
him not only as a valiant fighter, but as one under the 
:3pecial protection of God. Since his return scarce an 
evening had passed without parties coming from one or 
•other of the villages along Uie shore to hear from his 
hps the story of the siege. As soon, then, as he went 
-down to the fishing village, and told the young men who 
had determined to leave for Gamala that he thought 
badly of such action, but that he intended to raise a 
band and take to the mountains and harass the Romans, 
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tliey eagerly agraed to foliow him, and to obey hia orders. 
There were eight of them, and John at once made them 
take aa oath of obedience and fellowship, swearing in 
all things to obey his orders, to be true to each other to 
death, to be ready to ^ve their hves when called upon 
for the destruction of the Romans, and never, if they fell 
into the hands of the enemy, to betray the secrets of tiio 
band, whatever might be the tortures to which they wei-e 



John could have obtained moi'e than eight men in the 
village, but he would only take quite young men. 

" I want only men who can undergo fatigue tuid watch- 
ing, who can climb mountains, and run as fast as the 
Boman horse can gallop; besides, for work like this it is 
necessary that there should be one leader, and Uiat he 
should be promptly obeyed. If I take older men, they 
\vill naturally wish to have a voice in the ordering of 
things. I have seen enough of military matters to know 
that, for prompt decision and swift execution, one bead, 
and one head only, is necessary. Besides, we may find 
difficulties in the way of getting food, and at first I wish 
for only a small bajid. If success attends us, we shall in- 
crease rapidly. TwentywiUbequiteenoughfcobeginwith." 

As soon as the eight young men, of whom all but two 
were under twenty years old, had taken the oath, they 
started at once to the villages round. 

" Do each of you gather in two, but no more," John 
said; "and let them be those whom you know to be 
strong and active. Do not bring more, and if four of 
you bring but one so much the better. If you find many 
more eager to join, you can tell them that we will send 
for them when the time comes to increase our numbers, 
and pray them to abide here and not to go into Qamala. 
Let each bring his arms and a bag of meal, and meet me 
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to-morrow evening at sundown on the Hieromax Kiver, 
three milea below Capitolias, that will be opposite to 
Abila, which lies on the mountain side. Let all travel 
singly, for the Roman horse may be about. However, 
aa we shall be walking east, while Oamala Ues to the 
west of south, they will not take us, should we come 
upon them, for men going thither to aid in the defence 
of the town." 

The young men started at once on their missions, full 
of confidence in John, and feeling certain that under his 
leadership they should soon come to blows with the Ro- 
mans, being also in their hearts well satisfied that their 
warfare would be in the open country, and they should 
not be called upon to fight pent up in walls from which 
there was no escape. Having seen his followers ofi^, John 
returned home and told Simon the progress he had made. 
The old man sighed. 

" I do not seek to keep you, John, for your duty to 
your country stands now in the first rank of all, and it 
may be that the Lord preserved you at Jotapata because 
he intends you to do great deeds for him here. I do not 
say spare yourself or avoid danger for our sakes, I only 
say do not throw away your life by rashness. Remember 
that, young as you are, you are a leader, and be prudent 
as well as brave. After Gamala has fallen, as fall I fear 
it will, and the Romans have moved away from these 
parts, as they will then do, for there is no resistance to 
them on this side of Jordan save at that town, I shall 
bring your mother and Mary back again, and you will 
find us waiting here to welcome you if you return. If 
not, my son, I shall mourn for you as Jacob mourned for 
Joseph, and more, seeing that you are the only prop of 
my old ege; but I shall have the consolation of knowing 
that you died for your country." 
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"You will find in Mary a daughter, father; and yoa 
must find a husband for her who will take my place. 
But it may be that if the Romans march not direct upon 
Jerusalem — and they say that Vespasian has arranged 
that two of the legions shall winter on the spo-coost at 
Ciesarea and the third at Scythopolis — it is probable that 
he will not move against Jerusalem till the spring. In 
that case I may be often here during the winter. For I 
will not go down to Jerusalem until the last thing, for 
there all is turmoil and disturbance, and until the time 
comes when they must lay aside their private feuds and 
unite to repel the invader, I will not go down." 

Father and son talked until late in the night Li the 
morning John made his preparations for departure. He 
had told Jonas of his intentions. The boy listened silently, 
only saying, " Wherever you go, John, I am ready to go 
with you; it makes no difierence to me;" and afterwanls 
went down to the lake side, where he filled his pouch with 
smooth pebbles, each of which he selected with great 
care; for when herding his goats among the mountains, 
Jonas had been always practising with a sling, and many 
a cony had fallen before his unerring aim. All the lads 
in the mountains were accustomed to the use of the sling, 
but none in Jotapata had approached Jonas in their skill 
with this weapon. 

During the siege he had often astonished John by the 
accuracy of his aim, and had several times compelled the 
Romans to ceose working one of their machines, which 
specially harassed the defenders of the wall, by striking 
down one after another of those who directed it, his 
stones seldom failing to strike them full in the face, the 
only spot unprotected by their armour. 

In the morning John prepared to start. He and Jonas 
each carried a small sack, supported by a strap passing 
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over the shoulders, and containing some eight pounds of 
meal and a gourd of water. Jonas carried no weapon 
save a long knife hidden under his garment, and his sling 
and pouch of stones. John carried a sword and buckler 
and a horn. Before they started John knelt before his 
father and received his blessing, and Simon, as he bade 
him adieu, gave him a small bag of money. 

" You will need to buy things in the mountains, lad, 
and I would not that you should be driven, like the robber 
bands, to take food by force. It is true that they who 
go not to the war should support those who risk Uieir 
lives for their country; but there are many aged men 
who, hke myself, cannot fight, there are many women 
whose husbands are away in Gamala or Jerusalem, and 
these may not be able to afford to assist others. There- 
fore it is well that you should have means of paying for 
what you require, otherwise the curse of the widow and 
fatherless may fall upon you. And now, farewell my 
son! May God have you in his keeping, and send you 
home safe to your mother and me!" 



CHAPTER Vm. 

AHONO THB HOUHTAIKS. 

ONAS was in high spirits as they started from the 
farm. He was leaving no friends behind, and 
so long as he had John witli him he was per- 
fectly contented. He was delighted to be on the move 
again, for although he had worked steadily in .getting in 
the harvest, regular labour was dist^teful to him; and 
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accustomed as he hod been to wander for weeks free and 
unchecked with his goats among the mountains, the re- 
^lar life and order of the farm were irksome to him. 
John, on the other hand, was silent, replying briefly to 
the boy's questions. He felt the danger of the enterprise 
upon which he had embarked, and his responsibility as 
leader, and the thought of the grief which his father and 
mother would feel did ought befall him, weighed on his 
mind. Presently, however, he roused himself. 

" Now, Jonas, you must keep a sharp look-out round, 
for if we see any Roman soldiers in the distance I must 
hide my sword and buckler before they discover us, and 
you must stow away your sling and pouch; then we will 
walk quietly on. If they question us, we are going to 
stay with friends at Capitolias, and as there will be 
nothing suspicious about us, they will not interfere 
with us. After they have passed on we will go back 
for our arms. We are not travelling in the direction 
of Gamala, and they will have no reason to doubt our 
story." 

They did not, however, meet any of the parties of 
Roman horse who were scouring the country, carrying 
off grain and cattle for the use of the army, and they 
arrived in the afternoon on the hank of the Hieromax. 
Upon the other side of the river rose the steep slopes of 
Mount Galaad, high up on whose aide was perched the little 
town of Abila. 

" Here we can wait, Jonas. We are nearly opposite the 
town. The others will doubtless soon be here." 

It was not long before the band mode their appearance, 
coming along in twos and threes as they had met on the 
river bank. By sunset the last had arrived, and John 
found that each of Ms first recruits had brought two 
others. He looked with stkti.'ifaction at the band. The 
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greater part of them had been fishermen, all were strong 
and active, and John saw that his order that young men 
only should be taken had been obeyed, for not one of 
them was over the age of twenty-three, and, as he had 
laid it down as an absolute rule, all were unmarried. 
All were, like himself, armed with sword and buckler, 
and several had brought with them bags with javelin 
heads, to be fitted to staves later on. All their faces 
bore a look of determination, and at the same time of 
gladness. 

The massao^ on the lake had excited the inhabitants 
of the shore to fury, and even those who had hitherto 
held back from the national cause were now ea^r to 
fight against the Romans ; but many shrunk from going 
to Gamala, which was indeed already as full of fighting 
men as it could hold, and John's proposal to form a band 
for warfare in the mountains had exactly suited the more 
adventurous spirits. 

AH present were known to John personally. Many of 
them were sons of friends of Simon, and the others he 
had met at village gatherings, or when fishing on the 
lake.- There were warm greetings as each accession to the 
party arrived, and each member of the band felt his spirits 
rise higher at finding that so many of those he knew 
personally were to be his comrades in the enterprise. 
When the last comer had arrived John said: 

"We will now be moving forward. We had best get 
well up the mountain before night falls; it matters not 
much where we camp to-night, to-morrow we can choose 
a good spot for our head-quarters." 

It being now the height of the dry season the river 
was low, and they had no difficulty in wading across. 
Then they struck up the hill to the right of Abik until 
they had fairly entered the forests which clothed the 
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lower slopes of the mountains. Then John gave the 
word for a halt. 

Dead wood was soon collected and a fire made. Cakes 
o£ meal were baked in the ashes, and after these had been 
eaten the party lay round the fire, and a few minutes 
later John rose to his feet. 

"Tou all know the reason for which we are gathered 
together here. We all long for vengeance on the oppres- 
sors of our country, the murderers of our kinsmen and 
friends, the men who carry oflT our women to shame and 
slavery in Rome. We are all ready to die for our country 
and our God ; but we would fain die doing as much harm 
to the Romans as we can, fighting like freemen in the 
open, instead of rats slaughtered in a cage. That is why, 
instead of going into Gamala, we have gathered here. 

"I am the youngest among you; but I have so far 
assumed the leadership because, in the first place, I have 
been much with Josephua, who, although he may now 
most unworthily have gone over to the Romans to save 
his life, was yet a wise governor and a great leader. 
From him I have learned much of the Romans. In the 
second place, I have seen more of their warfare tlian any 
of you, having passed through the terrible siege of Jota- 
pata. 

" Lastly, I believe that God, having saved me almost 
alone of all the host that defended the town, has intended 
me as an instrument for his service. Therefore have I 
taken upon myself the command, in the first place, of 
this band; but, at the same time, if you think that I am 
too young, and would rather place another at your head, 
I will stand aside and release from their oath those 
who have already sworn. I am not self-seeking. I crave 
not the leadership over you, and will obey whomsoever 
you may choose for your chief. But to whomsoever is 
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the leader prompt obedience must be given, for there 
must, even in a band like this, be order and discipline. 
We work for a common good, but we must yield to the 
direction of one will and one head. Now, what say you? 
I will walk away to leave you free to consult one with 
another, and will abide by your decbion whatever it be. 
Only, the decision once made must be adhered to. There 
must be no after grumbling, no hesitation or drawing 
back. You must have absolute confidence and give ab- 
solute obedience to him whom you dioose. For only so 
can we hope to succeed in our enterprises." 

John had gone but a short way among the trees when 
be was called back again. All had come prepared to 
follow him. His father had always been a man of weight 
and position unong the villagers on the shore, and demo- 
cratic as were the Jewish institutions, there was yet a 
certain respect paid to those of position above their 
fellows. John's experience, and especially his escape 
from Jotapata, seemed specially to mark him as one 
destined to play an important part. And his quiet 
resolute bearing now — the feeling that he knew what 
was to be done and how to do it, that he was, in fact, 
their natural leader — came home to all, and it was with 
sincerity that they assured him that they accepted him 
aa their leader. 

"Very well," John said quietly. "Then let those who 
have not already taken the oath stand up and do so." 

This was done, and John then said: 

" Now I will tell you more of my plans, although these 
of course cannot be in any way settled until we see how 
things turn out. It is by watching for opportunities and 
seizing the right moment only that we can hope for suc- 
cess. We ore all ready to give our lives for our country, 
but we not wish to throw them away. We want each 
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of US to do as much aa possibla We want to live so as 
to share in the defence of the Temple; therefore we have 
to combine prudence with daring. 

"As for an attack upon any strong body of Boman 
troops it would be impossible, unless they attempt to 
follow us among the mountains. One of our first duties 
will be to learn the country well, so that we may know 
where to defend ourselves ^ould they come up after us; 
where from eminences we can cast down rocks upon 
them; where there are craigs which we can climb, but up 
which their heavy-armed soldiers cannot follow us. This 
is our first task, for as yet they have not commenced the 
siege of Gamala. When they do so we must draw down 
□ear them and hide ourselves, mark the position of their 
camp, see how their tents are arranged, and where thair 
sentries are placed. 

"Then we can begin work: sometimes falling upon 
their guards, at other times creeping in past their sentries, 
scattering through the camp, and at a given signal firing 
their tents with the brands from their fires, slaying thos« 
who first rush out, and then making off again to the hills. 
Then, too, they will be sending great numbers of men up 
the hills to cut timber and branches for their embank 
meats, their breastworks, and the construction of the 
wattles to protect their machines. We shall be in hiding, 
and when a party of men separates from the rest we will 
fall upon these; we will harass their workers from a dis- 
tance, always avoiding a regular combat, but hindering 
their work and wearing them out. Thus we may do 
better service to the defenders of Gamala than if we 
were within the walls. 

"At present we have only swords, but we must get 
bows and arrows. It would not have been safe to have 
carried them across the plains, but we can procure them 
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at Abila or Jabez Galaad. I fear that we shall not be 
able to interfere with the provisioning of the army, for 
upon the plains we shall have no chance with their cav- 
alry; but here in these mountains, stretching away over 
Persea into Arabia and Moab, we can laugh at pursuit by 
the Romans; and even Agrippa's light-armed Arabs will 
have difficulty in following us, and of them we need have 
little fear. At Jotapata we proved ourselves a match for 
the Bomans, and their light-armed troops will not care 
to venture against u3 alone, aa they will not know our 
numbers, and will fear being led into ambushes. 

" There is one question which we have to consider, and 
that is food; as to flesh, we shall have it in abundance. 
There will be many flocks of goats belonging to those in 
Oamala straying among the mountains without an owner, 
therefore of goats' milk and flesh we can take abundance; 
but there will be a scarcity of grain. I have some money 
with me with which we can purchase it at Abila and the 
villages. As for Jabcz Galaad it is too close to Gamala, 
and the Bomans will probably ascend the hill and destroy 
it, or place a guard there. At anyrate the money will be 
sufficient to purchase meal for us for some time, much 
longer probably than Gamala will be able to hold out, 
and when that has fallen it will be time to arrange about 
the future. Only let us take nothing without payment; 
let us not be like the robber bands which prey upon the 
people, until they long for the Bomans as masters. 

" Only we must remember that, while we desire now 
to do the Romans as much harm as possible, this is but 
the beginning of our work, and that we must save our- 
selves for the future. Gamala is but one town, and we 
shall have plenty of opportunities for striking at the 
enemy in ihe future. We have put our hands to the 
plough now, and so long as the war lasts we will not 
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look back. It may be that our example may lead others 
to follow it, and in that case the B^maus' difficulties will 
thicken every day. 

" Were there scores of bands of determined men like 
us hanging around them, ready to attack small bodies 
whenever they venture away from their camps to gather 
in provisions and forage, and to harass them at night by 
constant alarms, we could wear them out; only we must 
always avoid a pitched battle. In irregular fighting we 
are as good as they; better.forwe can move more quickly; 
but when it comes to fighting in order of battle we have 
no chance with them whatever. Their cavalry the other 
day outside Tarichea were like wolves among a flock of 
sheep. Nothing but disaster can come of fighting in the 
plain. 

" Every people should fight in the way that suits them 
best, and an attempt to meet an enemy in their own way 
of fighting is sure to lead to disaster. Let the Eoman 
keep the plain with his cavalry and his heavy infantry ; 
let the Jew, light-footed and swift, keep to the hills. He 
is as much superior there as is the Roman in the plains. 
And now we must establish signals. We will get horns at 
Abila, and I will fix upon signals. One long note will 
mean, gather to me; two, fall back gradually; three, 
retire at once with all speed to the spot agreed upon 
before setting out in the momiug 

" Two short notes will mean, advance and attack in the 
manner arranged; one short note oft repeated will tell 
you the Romans are advancing, sound your horns; for it 
were well that each provided himself with a cow's horn, 
so that the signals can be repeated. If we are scattered 
over a hillside among the trees, and the Romans hear 
horns sounded in maiiy quarters, they will think that 
there must be a large body of men assembled. This will 
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make them slow and cautious in all their movements, 
will force many to stand prepared with their arms to 
guEird those at work, and will altogether confuse and 
puzzle them. And now we will lie down and sleep; as 
soon as it is dawn we will be on foot again." 

The next two days were spent in exploring that part 
of the mountains, examining the direction and extent of 
each valley and ravine, seeing where steep precipices 
afforded an opportunity for rolling down rocks upon an 
enemy passing along the valley or trying to storm the 
height, in searching for pools in dried water-courses, and 
in deciding upon a spot favourable for the camp. 

They fixed upon a spot high up on the mountains, two 
miles east of Abila, as their head-quarters. It was in a 
pass between two peaks, and gave them the option of 
descending either to the north or south, or of skirting 
along the mountains towards the sources of the Jabbok 
river, and thence crossing the Hermon range beyond the 
limits of Persea. Jonas was sent the first thing to discover 
whether the Romans had taken possession of Jabez Gar- 
laad, which lay but five miles from Gamala, and on the 
southern side of the range of hills on whose western spur 
Gamala was built. 

He returned in a short time saying that he had found 
the inhabitants in a state of great alarm, for that a 
Roman force could be seen coming up the road from the 
plain. Most of the fighting men of the town were in 
Gamala; the rest with the young women were leaving, 
so that only old people and children would be found in 
thfi town when the Romans arrived Jonas also brought 
word that Vespasian's whole army was moving agauist 
Gamaja. John had given Jonas money before he started to 
purchase bows and arrowa He had brought back bows 
for the whole party, and as many arrows as he could carry. 
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" I paid nothing for them," he aaid aa he threw them 
down. " The man who sold them was praying those who 
were leaving the town to take them, for he thought that 
if the Romans found them in his house they would 
destroy it; but no one listened, all were too bu^ in 
carrying off such of their household goods as they could 
take to burden themselves further; so he gladly gave me 
as many as I could take. I carried off nearly all his 
bows, and I left bini breaking up the rest and his store 
of arrows in order to bum them before tiie Romans arrived. 
A boy carrying a bag of arrow-heads came with me some 
little distance. I paid the man for them, and they are 
now hidden in the forest You can fetch them when you 
will, but I could not carry more with me than I have 
got." 

" You have done well, Jonas," John said, as the men 
seized each a bow and divided the arrows among them; 
and then stood waiting, expecting orders from John to 
proceed at once to harass the Roman column as it ascended 
the hill. 

" No," John said in answer to their looks, " we will not 
meddle with them to-day. Did we shoot at them they 
would suppose that we belonged to Jabez Galaad, and 
would in revenge destroy the town and all those they may 
find within it, and our first essay against them would 
bring destruction upon thousands of our countrymen." 

The others saw the justness of his reasoning, and their 
faith in him as their leader was strengthened by his 
calmness and readiness of decision, 

" Is the bag of arrow-heads heavy, Jonas?" 

" It is as much as the boy, who was about my own age, 
could carry," Jonas replied. 

" Then do you, Phineas, and you, Simeon, go with Jonas 
to the place where the bag is hidden, and carry it to the 
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place we have fixed upon for our camp. If on the way 
you come across a herd of goats, shoot two or three of 
them and take them with you, and get fires ready. The 
day is getting on, but we will go across the mountaiiis 
and see where the Bomans are pitching their camp, and 
by sunset we will be with you." 

Making their way along the mountain the band came, 
after an hour's walking, to a point where they could 
obtain a view of Qamala. 

The city stood on the western extremity of the hill, 
which, after sloping gradually down, rose suddenly in a 
sharp ridge like the hump of a camel, from which the 
town had its name, Gamala. On both sides this rock 
ended abruptly in a precipitous chasm, in which ran the 
two branches of the Hieroraax, which met at the lower 
end of the ridge, and ran together into the end of the 
lake at Tarichea, three miles away. 

Thus Gamala was only accessible from behind, where 
the ridge joined the mountains. Across this neck of 
land a deep fosse had been dug, so as to cut ofi" all 
approach. The houses were crowded thickly on the 
steep slope of the ridge, which was so abrupt that the 
houses seemed to overhang one another. On the southern 
craig, which was of immense height, was the citadel of 
the town. There was a spring supplying abundance of 
water within the walls. Had it been defended by a gar- 
rison as brave and numerous as that of Jotapata it 
would have been well-nigh impregnable, but Cheres and 
Joseph, who commanded, had none of the genius of 
Josephus, although they were brave and deteimined. The 
city was crowded with fugitives from all parts, and had 
already, for seven months, resisted a besieging force 
which Agrippa had sent against it. 

It was impossible to blockade the whole circuit of the 
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town, but Vespasian took possesaion of all the neighliour- 
ing heights and establbhed his camp, with that of the 
Fifteenth Legion, on the hill facing the city to the east 
The Fifth Legion threw up works opposite the centre of 
the city, while the Tenth set to work to fill up ditches and 
ravines in order to facilitate the approaches. Agrippa 
approached the wall to persuade the inhabitants to sur- 
render, but was struck on the right elbow by a stone 
from a sling and forced to retire. 

This insult to the native king, who come in the char- 
acter of on ambassador, enraged the Romans, and they 
set about the operations for the siege with great vigour. 
In spite of the efforts of the Jews the fosse which pro- 
tected the wall on the east was speedily filled up, and the 
Bomans then began, as at Jotapato, to raise an embank- 
ment facing the wall. 

The day after the Bomans bad established their camp 
John and his followers advanced along the mountain 
until they could look down upon it, and for a long time 
watched the Romans at work, and learned all the details 
of the camp. 

" You must fix them in your minds," John said, " in 
order that even on a dark night you may be able to 
make your way about it without difficulty, so that yon 
may be able, after striking a blow, to fly directly to the 
mountain, for any who get confused and miss their way 
will assuredly be killed. Ton see the enemy have placed 
a strong guard half-way up the hillside in order to 
protect themselves from surprise; but it will be pos- 
siblel by moving down to the streams and then mounting 
again, to reach the camp without passing through them. 
And by the some way we must make our retreat, for if 
we succeed in setting the camp on fire the flames will 
enable the guard on the mountains to see us approaching 
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them. I bad hoped that we might be able to penetrate 
unobserved to the tent of Vespasian, and to stay him and 
BOme of his generals; but by the bustle that we see round 
that tower on the hillside, and by the strong force of 
cavalry picketed round it, it is evident that he has taken 
up his quarters there,and, indeed, from the top of the tower 
he can look down upon the town and on all that is passing 
tiiere, and issue his directions to his troops accordingly, 
60 we must give up that idea. Another time we may 
be more fortunate. But, see, a great number of troops 
are ascending the hill towards us, doubtless to cut timber 
for their works. As soon as they are at work we will 
attack them." 

The party retired into the forest, and as soon as they 
heard the sound of the Roman axes they crept quietly 
forward, moving noiselessly with their sandalled feet 
among the trees. When within a short distance of the 
Komans John ordered them to holt, and crept forward 
with Jonas to reconnoitre. There was little fear of their 
being heard, for several hundred men were at work fell- 
ing trees, a line of sentries at ten paces apart standing 
under arms to prevent a surprise. The Romans were 
working too thickly to permit of any successful action 
by BO small a party, and John saw that the idea of an 
attack must be abandoned, and that he must confine him- 
self for the present to harassing the sentries. 

Rejoining his men he told them what he had discovered, 
and bade them scatter along the line, and, crawling up 
under the protection of the trees, to approach as near as 
they could to the line of sentries, and then to shoot at 
them or at the workmen, many of whom, having thrown 
off tJieir heavy armour to enable them the better to work, 
offered more favourable marks for the arrows than the 
sentries, whose faces only were exposed. They were on 
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no account to come to close quarters with the Komana 
K the latter advanced they were instantly to retire, 
approaching again as soon as the Komana recommenced 
their work; and so to continue until he hlew the signal 
for them to draw oflF altogether. They were not to begin 
until they heard his signal for attack. 

After allowing some little time to elapse for the men 
to get into position, John blew his horn. A moment, and 
cries and shouts were heard along the whole Roman line. 
The sound of chopping instantly ceased, and the Roman 
trumpets blew to arms. John had advanced sufficiently 
neiw to see the Roman workmen before he gave the signaJ. 
Jonas was a little in advance of him, and as the horn 
sounded he saw him step out fcom behind a tree, whirl 
his sling round his head and discharge a stone, and almost 
simultaneously a Roman sentinel, some forty paces away, 
fell with a crash upon the ground 

The Roman soldiers who had retained their armour ran 
instantly forward to support their sentries. The others 
hastily buckled on their breastplates, caught up their 
bucklers and helmets, and joined their comrades. Arrows 
continued to fall among them from their invisible foes, 
and although most of these fell harmless from their 
armour, several soldiers fell in addition to the seven or 
eight who had been killed by the first volley. The cen- 
turion in command soon saw that the number of his assail- 
ants was small, but, afraid of being drawn into an 
ambush, he hesitated to give orders for an advance, but 
despatched a messenger instantly to camp, contenting 
himself with throwing out strong parties a hundred 
yards in advance of his line. These now became the 
objects of attack, while arrows ceased to fall among the 
main body of the troops. 

John moved round the flank till he gained a position 
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whence he could olaerve the camp. The trumpeta above 
had been heard there, and the troops had EJready taken 
up their position under arms. Aa he looked on he saw 
the messenger run up to a party of mounted officers. 
A minute later a trumpet sounded, and a strong body of 
Arabian archers advanced at a run up the slope. John 
at once withdrew to his first position, and sounded the 
order for instant retreat, and t^en hurrying back half a 
mile sounded the note for his followers to assemble at 
the spot where he was standing. 

In a few minutes all had joined him. They were in 
high spirits at the success of this first skirmish, and won- 
dered why they had been so suddenly called off when the 
Bomans had shown no signs of advancing against them. 

" There are fully a thousand Arab archers in the forest 
by this time," John said. " They are as fleet of foot as 
we are, and it would he madness to remain. We have 
stopped their work for a time, and have killed many 
without a scratch to ourselves. That is well enough for 
to-day, to-morrow we will beat them up again." 

At daybreak two of the party were sent forward to 
the edge of the wood to see with what force the Romans 
went out to work. They brought back the report that 
they were accompanied by a strong body of ardiers, and 
tliat as soon as they reached the forest the archers were 
scattered in front of them for a long distance, and that 
it would be impossible to approach them unobserved. 
On the previous afternoon John had despatched Jonas to 
Abila, and he had returned with a number of cows' horns. 
Round the fire in the evening the men had set to work 
to pierce the points with heated arrow-heads, and had 
converted them into instruments capable of giving a deep 
prolonged sound. On the return of the scouts John set 
his men in motion. 
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" We cannot fight them to-day, but we can hinder their 
work. We will scatter through the forest, and as we 
approach them each is to soiind his horn, and continue to 
do so from time to time. The Romans will think that 
a great force is advancing against them." 

This was done with the effect John had anticipated. 
Hearing the sound of horns aU over the mountain side 
the Romans concluded that a great force was advancing 
to attack them, and the archers were at once recalled. 

The troops all stood to arms, and for several hours 
remained waiting an attack. Then after strong bodies of 
heavy-armed troops, preceded by the archers skirmish- 
ing before them, had pushed some distance into the forest 
without meeting with an enemy, the work recommenced, 
a considerable number still standing to their arms as pro- 
tectors to the rest. Although a certain amount of time 
had been gained for the city by the interruption of the 
work of bringing in timber, John had undertaken these 
sham attacks ra^er with the purpose of accustoming his 
band to work together and to give them confidence, than 
with the view of troubling the Romans. In this he was 
perfectly successful. The band when they reached their 
camp that evening were in high spirits. 

They had for two days puzzled and baffled a large 
Roman force, had inflicted some loss upon them, and 
forced them to desist from their work. They were 
pleased with themselves and their leader, and had lost 
much of the dread of the Romans which the capture 
of Jotapata, Japha, and Tarichea, and the tales of their 
cruelty and ferocity, had excited among the whole popu- 
lation. A reverse at the commencement of their work 
would have been fatal, and John had felt that, however 
earnest the men were in their determination to die fight- 
ing for their country, the loss of a few of their num- 
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ber at the outset would have so dispirited the rest that 
the probability was that the band would disperse, or 
would at anyrate be unwilling to undertake any des- 
perate operation. Bat in their present mood they were 
ready for any enterprise upon which he might lead them, 
and he accordingly told them that he should abstain next 
day £rom a continuance of Ms attacks upon the working 
pttfty, but that at night he would carry out the design of 
setting fire to their camp. 

Accordingly the following day the Romans pursued 
their work unmolested, although they still continued the 
precaution of keeping a force of archers and parties of 
heavy-armed troops in advance of those working in the 
wood. John did not move till the afternoon, and then, 
descending the hill to the right, he skirted along in the 
lower forest until within two miles of Oamala-; here he 
halted until nightfalL While waiting for the hour of 
action he gave final instructions to his men and assigned 
to them the order in which they should ascend from the 
river towards the rear of the camp. When they ap- 
proached the spot where they would probably find Boman 
sentries posted they were to advance singly, crawhng 
along upon the ground. 

Those who first went through were to keep straight on 
until they reached the further end of the camp, stopping 
as near as they could judge fifty paces apart They were 
then to wait for half an hour so as to be sure that all 
would have gained their allotted positions. Then when 
they saw a certain star sink below the horizon (a method 
of calculating time to which all were accustomed) they 
were to creep forward into the Roman camp, and each to 
make his way as noiselessly as possible until he came 
within a few paces of one of the smouldering fires of the 
Romans and to wait until they heard a single note from 
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John's horn. Each was at once to spring forward, seize a 
lighted brand and fire the nearest tent, and then to crawl 
away, cutting, as they went, the ropes of the tents, so as 
to bring them down and create as much confusion as 
possible. Then, either by crawhng, or, if discovered, by 
leaping to their feet and making a sudden rush, all were 
to make their way down to the river again, to follow its 
banks for half a mile, and then wait in a body for an 
hour. At the end of that time they were to make their 
way back to their camp in the mountain, certain by that 
time that all who were alive would have rejoined them. 
Should he himself not be with the party they were at 
once to proceed to the election of another leader. 

At about ten o'clock they again moved forward, and 
descending to the river followed its banks until they 
arrived at the spot they had fixed on; then in single file 
they began to climb the hill. John placed himself in the 
middle of the line in order to have a central position 
when the attack began. As soon as they reached the top 
of the slope they lay down and one by one crawled 
forward into the darkness, two or three minutes being 
allowed to elapse between the departure of each man. 
They could hear the call of the Boman sentries as they 
answered each other every half-hour, and knew that 
the line waa but a hundred yards or so in front of 
them. 

The night was very dark, and no sudden shout pro- 
claimed that those ahead had been noticed. When John's 
turn came to advance, Jonas was to follow next behind 
him- AU had left their bows, arrows, bucklers, and 
swords behind them, and carried only their knives, for 
they had not come to fight, and the knives were required 
only for cutting the tent-ropes, or, ia case of discovery, 
to enable them to take a life or two before they fell 
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fighting. Each had sworn to kill himself if he found 
escape impossible, in order to escape a death by torture 
if he fell alive into the hands of the Romans. 

John, on approaching the line of sentries, waa guided 
by sound only in trying to avoid them. He could not 
see their figures, but could hear the sound of their foot- 
stops and the clash of their arms as they tramped a few 
yards backwards and forwards. He was, like his com- 
rades, stripped to the waist, having only on a short gar- 
ment reaching half-way down the knee, as it was upon 
speed and activity that his life would depend. 

Without interruption he crawled through the lines of 
sentries, and continued his course until he was, as near as 
he could tell, opposite the centre of the long line of tents; 
then he lay quiet watehing the setting of the star. No 
sound was heard from the camp in front, although from 
down the hillside beyond it came a confused noise, as of a 
host of men at work, and the glare of many fires red- 
dened tiie skies, for there five thousand men were at 
work raising the embankment against the doomed city, 
while the archers and slingers maintained a never-ceasing 
conflict of missiles with t^e defenders on the walls. 

The star seemed to John as if it hung on its course, so 
long was it in sinking to the horizon. But at last it 
sank, and John, crawhng noiselessly forward, made his 
way into the Roman camp. 

It was arranged with wide and regular streets laid out 
with mechanic^ accuracy. Here and there, in front of a 
tent of a commanding officer, sentries paced to and fro, 
the sound of their footsteps and the dash of their arms 
each time they turned giving warning of tiieir positions. 
In the centre of the streete the fires, round which the 
soldiers had shortly before been gathered, still glowed 
and flickered; for although the days were hot the cold 
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at night rendered fires desirable, and there was an abun- 
dance of fuel to be obtained from the hills. 

John crawled along with the greatest care. He had 
no fear of being seen, but had he come roughly against 
a tent-rope he might have brought out some wakeful 
occupant of the tent to see who was moving. 

He continued his course until he found himself opposite 
a fire in which some of the brands were burning brightly, 
while there was no sentry on guard within a distance of 
fifty yards. So far everything had gone well; neither in 
passing through the lines of the sentries nor in making 
their way into the camp had any of the band been 
observed. It was certain now that some at least would 
succeed in setting fire to the tents before they were dis- 
covered, and the wind which was blowing briskly from 
the mountains would speedily spread the flames, and a 
heavy blow would be inflicted upon the enemy. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE STOBHINa OP QAHALA. 

? last John made sure that all his followers must 
have taken up a favourable position. Kising to 
his feet he sounded a short note on his horn, 
then sprang forward and seized one of the blazing brands 
and applied it to a tent The canvas, dried by the 
scorching sun, lit in an instant, and as the flame leapt up 
John ran further among the tents, lighted another, and 
leaving the brand there sprang twenty yards away and 
then threw himself down. By this time, although not 
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twenty seconda bad elapsed since he had given the signal, 
a sudden uproar had succeeded the stillness which had 
reigned in the camp. The sentries had started on their 
posts as they heard the note of the horn, but had stood a 
moment irresolute, not knowing what it meant Then, aa 
the first flash of flame shot up, a simultaneous shout had 
arisen from every man on guard, rising louder and louder 
as the first flame was followed almost instantly by a score 
of others in diiferent parts of the camp. 

It was but a few seconds later that the first trumpeter 
who rushed from his tent blew the alarm. Before its 
notes ceased it was answered all over the camp, and with 
a start the sleeping soldiers sprang up, caught up their 
arms, and rushed out of their tents. Startled a^ they 
were with the suddenness of the awaking and the sight 
of the blazing tents, there was none of that confusion 
that would have occurred among troops less inured to 
warfare. Each man did his duty; and buckling on their 
aiios as best they might, stumbling over the tent-ropes 
in the darkness, amazed by the sound of the fall of tents 
here and there, expecting every moment to be attacked 
by their unseen foe, the troops made their way speedily 
to the wide streets and there fell in together in military 
array and waited for orders. These were not long in 
coming. 

As soon BS the generals reached the spot they told oflf 
a number of men to endeavour to extinguish the flames, 
sent other parties to scour the camp and search for the 
enemy, while the rest in solid order awaited any attack 
that might be made upon them. But short as was Uie 
time that had elapsed since the first alarm, it had sufficed 
to give the flames such hold and power that they were 
beyond control 

With extraordinajy rapidity the fire had leaped from 
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tent to tent, and threatened to overwhelm the whole camp. 
The soldiers tried in vain to arrest the progress o£ the 
flames, rushing among the blazing tents, cutting the ropes 
to bring them to the ground, and trying to beat out the 
masses of fire as they fell. Many were terribly burnt 
in their endeavours, hut in vain, and the officers soon called 
them off and set them to work pulling down the tents 
which the fire had not yet reached, but even this was 
useless; the flakes of fire, driven before the wind, fell on 
the heaps of dried canvas, and the flames spread almost 
as rapidly as they had done when the tents were standing. 

Nor were the parties in search of the incendiaries more 
successful John had lain quiet where he threw himself 
down for a minute or two, by which time the tents had 
emptied of their occupants; then pausing only occasion- 
ally to circle a tent and cut away its ropes, he made his 
way to the edge of tiie camp. By this time the sheet of 
flame had extended well-nigh across the camp, extending 
high above it and lighting it almost as if by day. But 
between him and the fire lay still a dork mass of tents, 
for the wind was blowing in the opposite direction, and 
light as it was elsewhere, in the black shadow of the tents 
it was still dark in the extreme. 

John made his way along until he came to the end of 
the next street, and then paused. Already three or four 
active figures had run past him at the top of their speed, 
and he wished to be the last to retreat. He stayed till 
he heard the tramp of troops coming down, driven out by 
the spreading flames, and then sprang across the end of 
the nmd, and dashed along at full speed, still keeping close 
to the line of tents. 

A shout which rose from the leading files of the 
Roman column showed that he was seen. As he neared 
the end of the next opening the Roman soldiers were 
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pouring ont, and he turned in among the tents again. 
Through these he made his way, dashing across the open 
spaces, and once rushing tiirough the midst of a Ro- 
man column, through which he passed before the tfXHjps 
had time to strike at or seize him. 

At last he reached the extremity of the camp ; the slope 
down to the river was but fifty yards away, and once 
over the brow he would be in darkness and sate from 
pursuit. But already the Romans had drawn up a column 
of men along the edge of the plateau to cut otf any who 
might tiy to pass. John paused among the last row of 
the tents, hesitating what course to adopt. He could not 
make directly up the moimtain, for the space between 
it and the camp was now covered by the Roman cavalry, 
the greater portion of their infantiy being still engaged 
in trying to save at least some portion of the camp. 

Suddenly he heard a footstep among the tents close 
behind him. He drew back into the tent by which he 
was standing and peered cautiously out. A. Roman 
soldier came hastily along and entered the next tent, 
doubtless to fetch some article of value which he had left 
behind him as he rushed out on the first alarm. 

A. sudden idea Bashed across John's brain : he waited 
till the soldier came out, followed him with silent steps, 
and then sprang upon him at a bound, hurling him to tiie 
ground and burying his knife again and again in his body. 

Not a cry had escaped the Roman. The instant he was 
sure he was dead John rose to bis feet, placed the helmet 
of the fallen man on his head, secured the breastplate by 
a single buckle round his neck, took up his buckler and 
sword, and then . emerging from one of the tents ran 
towards the Roman line, making for one of the narrow 
openings between the different companies. Several other 
soldiers, who hod, Uke the man whom John had killed. 
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gone back to their tents to fetch armotir or arms left 
there, were also hurrying to take their places in the 
ranks, therefore no special attention was paid to John 
until he was within a few yards of the opening. Then 
a centurion at the end of the line said sternly: 

" You will be punished to-morrow for not being in your 
place. What is your name?" for as John was between 
him and the sheet of flame rising from the camp, the 
Roman was unable to see his face. Instead of halting, as 
he expected, John sprang past him, and throwing down 
his helmet and buckler dashed through the space be- 
tween the companies. 

"Seize him! cut him down!" the centurion shouted; 
but John was already descending the slope. As he ran he 
swung the loosely buckled breastplate round on to his 
back, and it was well he did so, for a moment later a 
Koman javelin rang against it, the force of the blow 
almost Oirowing him on his face. But in a moment he 
continued his course. He was in total darkness now; 
and though the javelins were flying around him, they 
were thrown at random. But the descent had now be- 
come so steep he was obliged to pause in his course, and 
to make his way cautiously. 

He undid the buckle and left the breastplate behind 
him, threw down the sword, and climbed down until he 
stood by the side of tJie river. He could hear shouts 
above him, and knew that the Romans were searching 
the hillside, hoping that he had been killed or wounded 
by their darts. But he had no fear of pursuit. He swam 
the river, for he had struck upon a deep spot, and then 
at full speed ran along on the bank, knowing that some 
of the Roman cavalry were encamped upon the plain, and 
Would soon be on the spot. However, all was quiet, and 
he met no one until he arrived opposite the place where 
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it had been arranged that the party should meet. Then 
he waded across. 

"Is that you, John?" a voice exclaimed. 

"It is I, Jonas. Thank God you have got back safely! 
How many are with you?" 

There was a loud cry of satisfaction; and as he made 
his way up the bank a number of his followers crowded 
round him, all in the highest state of delight at his 
return. Jonas threw his arms round his neck, crying 
with joy. 

" I thought you must have fallen, John. I have been 
here ten minutes; most of the others were here before 
me, only three have arrived since, and for the last five 
minutes none have come." 

"I fear no more will come," John said; "the Romans 
have cut off all retreat How many are missing?" 

" We were nineteen here before you came," one of the 
men replied. 

" Then there are six missing," John said. " We will not 
give them up. Some may have made their way straight 
up the mountain, fearing to be seen as they passed the 
ends of the open spaces; some may have made their 
way down the opposite slope to the other arm of the 
river. But even if all are killed we need not repine. They 
have died as they wished — taking vengeance upon the 
Romans. It has been a glorious success. More than half 
the Roman camp is assuredly destroyed, and they must 
have lost a prodigious quantity of stores of all kinds. 
Who are missing?" 

He heard the names of those absent. 

"I trust we may see some of them yet," he said; 
" but if not, Jonas to-morrow shall carry to their friends 
the news of their death. They will be wept; but their 
parents will be proud that their sons have died in striking 
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80 heavy a blow upon our oppressors. They will live in 
the memory of their villages as men who died doing a 
great deed; and women will say. Had all done their duty 
aa they did the Romajis would never have enslaved our 
nation. We will wait another half -hour here; but I fear 
that no more will join us, for the Bomans axe drawn up 
all along the line where alone a descent could be mode in 
the valley. 

" Then how did you escape, John," Jonas asked ; "and 
how is it that you were not here before? Several of those 
who were in the line beyond you have returned." 

" I waited till I hoped that all had passed," John said. 
" E^ach one who ran past the open spaces added to the 
danger, for the Romans beyond could not but notice them 
as they passed the spaces lighted by the flames, and it 
was my duty as leader to be the last to go." 

" Six of those who were beyond you have joined us," 
one of the men said. " The other six are those that are 



" That is what I feared," John answered. "I felt sure 
that those behind me would have got safely away before 
the Romans recovered from their first confusion. The 
danger was of course greater in proportion to the distance 
from the edge of the slope. 

" But how did you get through, John, since you say 
that all escape is cut oiii" 

John related how he had slain the Roman soldier and 
escaped with his armour, and the recital raised him still 
higher in the estimation of his followers; for the modem 
feeling tiiat it is right to kill even the bitterest enemy 
only in fair fight was wholly unknown in those days, 
when, as was done by the Romans at Jotapata, men would 
cut the throat of a sleeping foe with no more compunc- 
tion than if they were slaughtering a fowl 
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Perceiving by John's narration that there waa no 
chance of any of their comrades getting through to join 
them now, the party struck off into the hills, and after 
three hours' march reached their encampment. They 
gave a shout of joy as they approached it, for a fire was 
burning brightly, and they knew that some of their com- 
rades must have reached the spot before them. Four men 
rose as they approached, and joyful greetings were ex- 
changed. Their stories were soon told. As soon as they 
heard by the shouts of the Romans on the hillside, and 
of the outer sentries, that they were discovered as they 
passed the spaces lit up by flames, they had turned back. 
Two of them had made their way up a deep water-course 
past the Roman guard on the hill, the attention of the 
soldiers being fixed upon the camp. The other two had 
climbed down the precipitous rocks on the other side of 
the hilL 

" It was terrible work in the darkness," one of them 
said. "I fell once and thought I had broken my leg; but, 
fortunately, I had caught on a ledge, and was able to go 
on after a time. I think two of our party must have 
perished there; for twice as I was descending I heard a 
sudden cry, and then a sound as of a body falling from 
rock to rock." 

" Better so than to have fallen into the hands of the 
Romans," John said, "and to have been forced to slay 
themselves by their own hands, as we forced to do. Well, 
my friends, we have done a glorious deed. We have 
begun well Let us trust that we may strike many more 
sudi blows against our tyrants. Now, let us thank God 
that he has fought by our hands, and that He has 
brought so many of us back from so great a danger! 
Simeon, you are the oldest of the party, do you lift up 
your voice for us all." 
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The party all stood listening reverently while Simeon 
said a prayer of thanksgiving. Then one of them broke 
out into one of the psalms of triumph, and all joined at 
once. When this was done they gathered ronnd the fire, 
prepared their cakes of meal, and put meat on long 
skewers on the flames. Having eaten, they talked for 
hours, each in turn giving his account of his share in the 
adventura 

They then talked of their missing friends, those from 
the same villa^ telUng what they knew of them, and 
what relations they had left behind. At last, just as 
morning was breaking, they retired into the little bowers 
of botighs that had been erected to keep ofi" the cold, 
which was at this elevation sharp at nights. They were 
soon fast asleep. 

The first thing the next morning Jonas set off to explore 
the foot of the precipices on the south side of the Roman 
camp, and to search for the bodies of their two missing 
comrades. He found one terribly crushed; of the other 
he could find no sign whatever. On his returning to the 
mountain camp one of the young men was sent off to bear 
to the relatives of the man whose body had been found 
the certain news of his death, and to inquire of the friends 
of the other whether he had any relations living near 
the mountains to whom he might have made his way if 
hurt or disabled by his fall. The messenger returned on 
the following day with the news that their missing 
comrade had already arrived at his home. His fall had 
not been a very deep one, and when he recovered con- 
sciousness, some hours before daybreak, he found that 
one of his legs was useless and an arm broken. 

Thinking that in the morning the Romans might search 
the foot of the precipices, he draped himself with the 
greatest difficulty a few hundred yards and there con- 
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ceaJed himself among some busheB. A man came along 
in search of an ass that had strayed; he called to him, and 
on the man hearing that he was one of the party who 
had caused the great fire in the Roman camp, the sight of 
whose flames had caused such exultation in the hmi of 
every Jew in the plains around, he hurried away, and 
fetched another with a donkey. Upon this the injured 
man was lifted and carried down to the lake, passing on 
the way several parties of Roman soldiers, to whom the 
idea did not occur that the sick man was one of the party 
who had inflicted such a terrible blow upon them on the 
previous night Once by the side of the lake there was 
no difficulty in getting him on board a boat, in which 
he waa carried to his native village. 

The Romans were furious at the blow which had been 
struck them. More than half their camp and camp equi- 
page had been destroyed, a great part of the ba^age of 
the officers and soldiers had been burned, and each man 
had to deplore losses of his own as well as the destruction 
of the public property. But more than this they felt the 
blow to their pride. There was not a soldier but felt 
humiliated at the thought that a number of the enemy — 
for, from the fire breaking out simultaneously, it was 
certain at least a score of men miist have been engaged 
in the matter — should penetrate unseen into the midst of 
their camp; and worse still, that after effecting all this 
damage all «diould have succeeded in making their escape 
— for, so far as they knew, the whole of the Jews got 
safely away. 

But not for a moment did they relax their si^e opera- 
tions. The troops engaged upon the embankment were 
relieved at the usual hour, and half a legion went up 
into the mountains as usual to procure timber, while four 
thousand archers, divided into parties two hundred strong 
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extended themselves all over the hills and searched the 
forest for miles for some sign of their enemy, who were, 
they were now convinced, comparatively few in nom- 
bers. 

The news of the daring attack on the Remain camp 
spread far and wide among the towns and villages of the 
plains, and aroused the drooping spirits of the people, 
who had hegan to tMok that it would be worse than 
useless to offer any opposition to the Koman power. 
Whence came the party which had accomplished the 
deed or who was its leader none knew, and the inhabi- 
tants of the villages near Hippos, who alone could have 
enlightened them, were careful to maintain an absolute 
silence, for they knew that if by any chance a rumour 
reached the Romans of the locality fcom which their 
assailants had come, they would have carried fire and 
sword among all the villages by the lake. Titus was 
away, being absent on a mission in Syria, and Vespasian 
himself went among the troops exhorting them not to be 
downcast at the disaster that had befallen them, for that 
the bravest men were subject to sudden misfortunes of 
this kiad, and exhorted them to push on the siege with 
all the more vigour in order that they might the sooner 
remove to camping-grounds where they would not be 
exposed to such attacks by a lurking foe. 

The soldiers replied wiUi cheers, and the next day, the 
embankment being completed, they opened so terrible a 
fire from their war-engines upon the defenders of the 
walls that tiiese were forced to retire into the city. The 
Romans at once pushed forward their battering-rams to 
the walls, and setting to work with the greatest vigour 
speedily made three breaches, through which they rushed 
with exulting shouts. The Jews ran down to oppose 
them, tuid a desperate conflict took place in the narrow 
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streets; but the Romans, potiring in in great niunbers 
through the breaches, pressed them step by step up the 
steep hilL The Jews, animated hy despair, again turned, 
and fell upon them with such fuiy that tibe Bomaus 
could not withstand the assault, and were driven down 
the steep lanes and paths with great slaughter. 

But those who fled were stopped by the crowd of their 
own men pressing up the hill from below, and the Roman 
soldiers, jammed, as it were, between the Jews above 
and their own countrymen below, took refuge in the 
houses in great numbers. But these were not constructed 
to bear the weight of so many men in heavy armour. 
The floors fell in, and as many of the Romans climbed 
up on to the flat roofs these also fell, bringing the 
walls down with them. Standing, as they did, almost one 
above another, each house that fell brought down the one 
below it, and thus the ruin spread as one house of cards 
brings down another, until the whole of the town stand- 
ing on the steep declivity on its eastern aide was a mass 
of ruins. 

The confusion was tremendous. The dust of the falling 
houses so thickened the air that men could not see a yard 
in front of them. Hundreds of the Roman soldiers were 
buried among the ruins. Some were killed at once; others, 
jammed between fallen timbers, strove in vain to extricate 
themselves, and shouted to their comrades to come to 
their assistance, but these, enveloped in darkness, ignor- 
ant of the ground, half sufibcated with dust, were power- 
less to aid them. 

In the confusion Romans fell by the swords of Romans. 
Many who could not extricate tJiemselves slew themselves 
with their own swords; while the exulting Jews, seeing 
in this terrible disaster a miracle effected in their favour, 
crowded down from above, slaying with their swords, 
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hurling masses of stone down on the foe, killing those 
unable to retreat, and adding to the confusion and terror 
with their yells of triumph, which rose high ahove the con- 
fused shouts of the Romans. 

Vespasian himself, who had entered the town with his 
soldiers and had pushed forward with them up the hill, 
was nearly involved in the conmion destruction; but as 
the houses came crashing down around him he shouted 
loudly to the soldiers near to gather round him, and to lock 
their shields together to forra a testudo. Recognizing the 
voice of their beloved general, the soldiers near rallied 
round him, and, sheltered beneath their closely-packed 
shields, resisted the storm of darts and stones from above, 
and gradually and in good order made their way down 
over the ruins and issued safely from the walls. 

The loss of the Romans was great. The soldiers were 
greatly dispirited by their defeat, and especially by the 
thought that they had deserted their general in their 
retreat. Vespasian, however, was wise enough to see 
that this was no time for rebuke, and he accordingly 
addressed them in language of approbation. He said that 
their repulse was in no way due to want of valour on 
their part, but to an accident such as none could foresee, 
and which had been brought about to some extent by their 
too impetuous ardour, which led them to fight rather 
with the desperate fury of the Jews than with the steady 
disdpline that distinguished Roman soldiers. 

The defenders of the city were full of exultation at 
their success, and setting to work with ardour, soon 
repaired the breaches and strengthened the walls. But 
all knew that in spite of their momentary success their 
position v/aa desperate, for their provisions were almost 
exhausted. The stores which had been laid up were very 
large, but the siege had lasted for many months before 
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the arriTal of the Romaas, and the number of the people 
assembled within the walls far exceeded the usual popu- 
lation. 

The Bomcins on their part increased the height of their 
embankment and prepared for a second assault. 

In the meantime Itabyrium had fallen. The hill of 
Tabor was inaccessible except on the north side, and the 
level area on the top was surrounded by a strong wall. 
Placidus had been sent with six hundred horse against 
the place, but the hill was so steep and di£Bcult that he 
hesitated to attack it. Each party pretended to be anxious 
to treat, each intending to take advantage of the other, 
Placidus invited the garrison to descend the hill and 
discuss terms with him. The Itabyrians accepted the 
invitation with the design of assailing the Komans 
unawares. Placidus, who was on his guard, feigned a 
retreat The Itabyrians boldly pursued on to the plain, 
when the Homan horse, wheeling round, dashed among 
them, inflicting terrible slaughter and cutting off their 
retreat towards the city. Those who escaped the slaughter 
fled to Jerusalem. The town, weakened by the loss of so 
many fighting men, and being mncb distressed by want 
of water, again opened negotiations, and surrendered 
upon the promise that the hves of all within it should be 



Hunger was now doing its work among the people of 
Gamala. The inhabitants suffered terribly, for the pro- 
visions were all taken for the use of the fighting m^i, 
and the rest had to subsist as best they covld on any little 
hoards they might have hidden away, or on garbage 
of all kinds. Numbers made their escape through the 
sewers and passages which led into tiie ravines, where the 
Romans had placed no guards. Still the assaults of the 
Romans were bravely repelled, until on the night of the 
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22d of September two soldiers of the Fifteenth Legion 
contrived to creep unobaerved to the foot of one of the 
highest towers of the wall and began silently to under- 
mine its foundations. Before morning broke they had 
got in so far tiiat they could not be perceived from 
the walls. Still they worked in, leaving a few stones in 
their place to support the tower until the last moment 
Then they struck Uiese away and ran for their lives. The 
tower fell with a terrible crash, with the guards upon it. 

In their terror the defenders of the walls leapt up and 
fled in all directions, and many were killed by the Ro- 
mans' darts, among them Josephus, one of their two 
leaders; while Chares, who was lying in the height of 
a fever, expired from the excitement of the calamity. 
The confusion in the town was terrible. Deprived of their 
two leaders, and with the town open to assault, none 
knew what was to be dona All expected instant de- 
struction, and the air was filled with the screams and 
wailings of the women; but the Romans, mindful of their 
last repulse, did not at once advance to the assault. But 
in tiie afternoon Titus, who had now returned, taking 
two hundred horse and a force of infantry, crossed the 
breach and entered the town. 

Some of the defenders rushed to meet him, others, catch- 
ing up their children, ran with their wives to the citadel. 
The defenders fought bravely, but were driven steadily 
up the hill by the Romans, who were now reinforced by 
the whole strength of the army led by Vespasian. Quar- 
ter was neither asked nor given. The defenders con- 
tested every foot of the hill, until the last defender of 
Gamala outside the citadel had fallen. 

Then Vespasian led his men against the citadel itself. 
It stood on a mgged rock of great height offering tremen- 
dous difficulties to the assailants. The Jews stood upon 
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the summit rolling down great stones and darts upon the 
Romans as they strove to ascend. But the very heavens 
seemed to fight against the unfortunate Jews, for a terrific 
tempest suddenly broke upon the city. So furious was 
the wind that the Jews could no longer stand on the edge 
of the craig, or oppose the progress of the enemy; while 
the Romans, sheltered from the wind by the rock itself, 
were able to press upwards. The platform once gained, 
they rushed upon the Jews, slaying all they met, men, 
women, and children. 

Vast numbers of the Jews in their despair threw them- 
selves headlong, with their wives and children, over the 
precipices, and when the butchery was complete five thou- 
sand bodies were found at the foot of the rocks; four 
thousand lay dead on the platform above. Of all those 
in Gamala when the Romans entered, two women alone 
escaped. They were the sisters of Philip, a general in 
Agrippa's army. They managed to conceal themselves 
until the carnage was over and the fury of the Romans 
had subsided, and then showed themselves and proclaimed 
who they were. 

Gischala now alone of the cities of Galilee defied the 
Roman arma The people themselves were for the most 
part tillers of the soil, and were anxious to make their 
submission ; but John, the rival and bitter enemy of 
Josephus, with the robber band he had collected, was 
master of the town, and refused to allow any talk of 
submission. The city had none of the natural strength 
of Jotapata and Gamala, and Vespasian sent Titus i^ainst 
it with a thousand horse, while he ordered the Tenth 
Legion to take up its winter quarters at Scythopolis, and 
himself moved with the other two legions to Ciesarea. 
Titus, on his arrival before Gischala, saw that the city 
could be easily taken by assault, but desirous of avoiding 
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any more shedding of blood, and learning that the inha- 
bitants were desirous of surrendering, he sent an officer 
before it to offer terms of capitulation. 

The troops of John of Gischala manned the walls; and 
when the summons of Titus was proclaimed, John an- 
swered that the garrison accepted willingly the generous 
terms that were offered, but that the day being the Sab- 
hath, nothing could be concluded without aa infringe- 
ment of the law until the next day. Titus at once 
granted the delay and drew off his troops to a neighbour- 
ing town. In the night John of Gischala marched away 
with all his aimed men, followed by many of the in- 
habitants with their wives and children, fearing to remain 
in the city exposed to the anger of Titus, when he found 
he had been duped. 

The women and children soon began to drop behindj 
but the men pressed on, leaving the helpless and despair- 
ing women behind them. 

In the morning when Titus appeared before the town 
it opened its gates to him at once, the people haUing him 
as their deliverer from the oppression they had so long 
suffered at the hands of John and his bands of ruffians. 
Titus entered Gischala amidst the acclamations of the 
people, and behaved with great moderation, injuring no 
one and contenting himself with throwing down a por- 
tion of the walls, and warning the inhabitants that if 
they again rose in rebellion the same mercy would not 
he extended to them. He had at once despatched a troop 
of horse in pursuit of the fugitives. They overtook them 
and slew six thousand of the men, and brought three 
thousand women and children back into the city. John 
himself with the strongest of his band were not overtaken, 
but made their way to Jerusalem. 

The fame of the successful exploit of the destruction 
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of the Koman camp brought large numbers of young men 
Hocking to the bills as soon as the Romans retired from 
Gamala, all eager to join the hand, and John could have 
recruited his numbers to any extent; but now that all 
Galilee had fallen, and the Bomaois retired to their winter 
quarters, he did not see that there was anything to be 
done until the spring. It would be madness to attack 
either of the great Roman camps at Scythopolis or 
Caesarea; and although doubtless the garrisons left in 
Tiberias, Tarichea, and other towns, might have been 
driven out, this would only have brought upon those 
cities the anger of the Romans, and involved tJiem in ruin 
and destruction. 

Still less would it have been of any advantage to go 
down at present into Judea That province was suflering 
woes as great as the Romans could inflict upon it, from 
the action of the factions. Under the pretence of punish- 
ing all who were supposed to be favourable to making 
terms with Rome, bands of armed men pervaded the 
whole country, plundering and slaying the wretched 
inhabitants. 

Law and order were at an end. Those in Jerusalem 
who claimed for themselves the chief authority in the 
country had done nothing to assist their countiymen in 
the north in their struggle with the Romana !Not a 
man had been despatched to Galilee. The leaders were 
occupied in their own desperate feuds, and battles took 
place in the streets of the city. The peaceful inhabitants 
were plundered and ill-treated, and the condition of those 
within the walls was as terrible as was that of those 
without. Anarchy, plunder, and carnage extended 
throughout Judea, and while the destruction of Jeru- 
salem was threatened by the Roman army in the north, 
the Jews made no preparation whatever for its defence, 
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but spent tiieir whole time and energy in civil strife. 
When, therefore, the numerous band who had now ga- 
thered round him uiged him to lead them down to Jeru- 
salem, John refused to do so. Getting upon an elevated 
spot where his voice could be heard by them B^\, he said: 
"My friends, you have heard as well as I what ia 
taking place in Jerusalem and the country round it. Did 
we go down there what good could we do? we should 
be drawn into the strife on one side or another, luid the 
swords which should be kept for the defence of the Temple 
against the Bomans would be stained with Jewish blood. 
Moreover, we should aid to consume the food stored away 
in the granaries. Nor can we through the winter attempt 
any enterprise against the Romans here. The woes of 
Galilee are over. Tens c£ thousands have fallen, but 
those that survive can go about their business and till 
their fields in peace. Were we to renew the war here we 
should bring upon them a fresh outburst of the Roman 



"Therefore there is nought for us to do now; but in 
the spring, when the Romans get into motion against 
Jerusalem, we will march to its def enca We have nought 
to do with the evil deeds that are being performed there; 
we have but to do our duty ; and the first duty of every 
Jew is to die, if need be, in the defence of the Temple. 
Therefore let us now disperse to our homes. When the 
first news comes that the Romans are stirring, those of 
you who are disposed to follow me and obey my orders 
can assemble here." 

" But let only such come ; let the rest make their way 
singly to Jerusalem. I am resolved to have only such 
with me who will follow me as one man. You know 
how the factions rage in the city. A compact body of 
men, true to themselves and their leader, can maintain 
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themselves aloof from the strife and make themselves 
respected by both parties; but single men must take sides 
with one faction or other, or be ill treated by both. We 
are wanted at home ; the fields ara lying iintilled for want 
of bauds; therefore let us lay aside our arms until the 
spring, and do our duty to oiir families until we are 
called upon to aid in the defence of the Temple. When 
the hour comes I shall be ready to lead if you are ready 
to follow." 

John's address received general approval, and the ga- 
thering dispersed, all vowing that they would assemble 
in the spring and follow John wherever he chose to lead 
them, for he was already regarded with an almost super- 
stitious admiration in the country around. His deliver- 
ance at Jotapata, and the success that he alone of the 
Jewish leaders had gained over the Romans, msirked him 
in their eyes as one specially chosen by God to lead 
them to victory, and in a few hours the hill above Ga- 
mala was deserted, and John and his followers were all 
on their way towards their homes. 



CHAFTEB X 

CAFnVES. 

SIOHN was received with great joy by his father, 
who had already heard the story brought by the 
injured member of the band from Gamala, and 
was filled with pride that his son should so have dis- 
tinguished himself. He at once agreed to John's proposal 
that he should start on the following day to fetch the . 
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women from Neve as there was no longer any fear of 
trouble from the Romana Galilee was completely sub- 
dued, and whatever events might take place in Judea 
those in the north would be unatfected by them. 

The day after bis return then John set out with Jonas 
for Neva John charged bis companion on no account to 
say anything o£ their doings at the siege of Qamfja; and 
as communication was difficult, and they had not heard 
from Simon since John had left him, his friends at Neve 
were not aware that he had been absent from the farm. 
Martha and Mary were delighted to see him, and to hear 
that all was well at home. They had been greatly 
alarmed at the news of the slaughter of the fishermen on 
the lake, fearing that John might have gone across to 
Tarichea with some of his friends in the village. Their 
fears on this head, however, abated as time passed on and 
they did not hear from Simon, who, they felt assured, 
would have brought the news to Martha had aught hap- 
pened to their son. 

They had mourned over the siege and massacre of 
Qamala, and had been filled with joy when the news had 
arrived three days before that the Roman army had 
marched away to take up its quarters for the winter, and 
they had looked for the summons which John brought 
for their return homa 

" And does your father think, John, that there will be 
trouble again in the spring? Shall we have to leave 
home again as soon as the winter is past?" 

" He hopes not, mother. Gamala was the only town 
on this side of the Jordan that resisted the Roman 
authority, and as all the territories of Agrippa are now 
peaceful there is no reason why the Romans should enter 
these again; and, indeed, all Galilee has now surrendered. 
As Vespasian moved towards the sea deputies came to 
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him from every town and village, and I think now that 
there will be no more trouble there." 

" It has been terrible enough, my son. What tens of 
thousands of men have periled, what destruction haa 
been wrought ! We have been mourning for months now 
for the woes which have fallen upon our people," 

" It has been most terrible, mother, and yet it might 
have been worse. Nigh a hundred and fifty thousand 
have fallen at Gadara, Jotapata, Japha, Tarichea, and 
Gajnala, besides those who were slain in the villages that 
had been sacked and destroyed. Still, considering all 
things, it might have been worse; and were it all over now, 
did no more dangers threaten our nation, we might even 
rejoice that no greater evils have befallen us for our 
revolt against Rome; but what has been done is but a 
preparation for the siege of Jerusalem. However, do not 
let us begin to mourn over the future, the storm has for 
the present passed away from us, and whatever misfor- 
tunes have befallen our countrymen we have happily 
escaped. The farm stands uninjured, and no harm has 
come to any of us." 

"And all the villagers have escaped, John? Did none 
of our neighbours go out in their boats to Tarichea? We 
feared, when we heard of the sea-fight, that some must 
have fallen." 

" No, mother. Fortunately they listened to the counsels 
of my father, who implored them not to put out on the 
lake, for that did they do so they would only bring mis- 
fortune and ruin upon themselves." 

" And have you heard, John," Mary asked, "anything 
of the champion who they say has arisen? We have 
heard all sorts of tales of him — how he harassed the Ro- 
mans before Gamala and with his followers burned their 
camp one night and well-nigh destroyed tiiem, and how 
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when he goes into the fight the Roman javelins drop off 
without harming him, and how when he strikes the Eo- 
mans fall before his blows like wheat before a sickle." 

John burst into a laugh. 

" I wonder, Mary, that the reports didn't say also that 
he could fly through the air when he chose, could render 
himself invisible to the enemy, and could by a wave of 
bis hand destroy them as the hosts of Sennacherib were 
destroyed. The Romans were harassed somewhat at 
Gamala l^ John and his followers, who crept into their 
camp at night and set it on fire, and had a few skirmishes 
with their working parties; but when you have said that 
you have said all that there is to say about it." 

" That is not like you, John," Mary said indignantly, 
for the tales that had circulated through the province had 
fired her imagination. " Everyone is talking of what he 
has done. He alone of all our leaders has checked the 
Romans, and has shown wisdom as well as valour in 
fighting. I should have thought you would have been 
one of the first to praise him. Everyone is talking about 
him, and since we heard of what he has been doing mother 
and I pray for him daily as we pray for you and your 
father; and now you want to make out he haa done 
nothing," 

" I do not want to make out that he has done nothing, 
Mary, for doubtless the Lord has been with him, and has 
enabled him to give some trouble to the Romans; but I 
was laughing at the fables you have heard about him, and 
at the reports which had converted his skirmishes with 
the Romans into all sorts of marvellous actions." 

"I believe they were marvellous actions," Mary said; 
" why should what people say be all wrong? We believe 
in him, don't we, mother?" 

" Yes, Mary It is true that the tales we have heard 
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may be, as John says, exa^erated, but assuredly this new 
champion of our people must be a man of wisdom and 
valour, and I see not why, as God raised up champions 
for Israel in the old time, he should not do so now when 
our need la so great." 

"There is no reason, mother," John said more quietly, 
" but I fear that the champion of Israel is not yet forth- 
coming. We have heard of the doings of this John, and, 
as I said, he has merely had some skirmishes with the 
Romans, his band being too small to admit of any regular 
fighting. He interrupted their work and gave them some 
trouble, and his men, creeping down into the camp, set it 
on fire, and bo caused them a good deal of loss; but more 
than this cannot be said of him." 

"At anyrate," Mary said disdainfully, "he has done 
more than your Josephus, John, for he brought ruin on 
all who took his advice and went into the cities he had 
fortified. It may please you to make httle of what this 
champion has done, others do not tiiink so. Everywhere 
he is talked of and praised — the old men are talking of 
him, the Jewish maidens are singing songs in his honour, 
I heard them yesterday gathered round a well near Neve. 
His father must rejoice and his mother be proud of him, 
if ihey are alive. What do they say down by the lake, 
Jonas, of this captain? Are not the tales we have heard 
believed there?" 

"I have heard nothing about the Roman javelins not 
harming him," Jonas said, " but he certainly got safely 
out of the hands of the Romans when they had well-nigh 
taken him, and all say that he is brave and prudent, and 
men have great confidence and trust in him." 

" Ridiculous, Jonas!" John exclaimed angrily, and Mary 
and his mother looked at him la surprise. 

"Truly, John," his mother said, "what Mary said is 
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just. This 13 not like you. I should have thought you 
would have been one of the first to admire this new 
leader, seeing that he is fighting in the wtty I have heard 
you advocate as being that in which the Romans should 
be fought, instead of the Jews being shut up in the cities." 

" Quite so, mother! No doubt he is adopting the proper 
way of fighting and therefore has naturally had some suc- 
cess. I am only saying that he has done nothing wonder- 
fill, but has given the Komans some trouble by refusing 
to fight and by merely trying to harass them. If there 
were a thousand men who would gather small bands to- 
gether and harass the Romans night and day in the same 
manner they would render it well-nigh impossible for 
them to make any progress. As it was, he merely aided 
in delaying the fall of Gamala by a day or two. And now 
let us talk of something else. Our father has succeeded 
in getting in the principal part of the harvest, but I fear 
that this year you will be short of fruit. We have had 
no time to gather in the figs, and they have all fallen from 
the trees, and although we have made enough wine for 
our own use, there will be but little to sell" 

"It matters not at all," Martha said. "God has been 
very merciful towards us, and so that we have but bread 
to eat and water to drink until next har\'est we shall 
have notiiing to repine about when ruin and destruction 
have fallen upon so many." 

That evening, when Mary and Martha had retired to 
their apartments, the former, who had been very silent 
all the evening, said: 

"I cannot understand, mother, why John speaks so 
coldly of the doings of this brave leader, and why he was 
almost angry at our praises of him ; it seems altogether 
unlike him." 

"It is unlike him, Mary; but you must never be sur- 
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prised at men, they do not like to hear each other praised; 
and though I should have thought, from what I know of 
my son, that he was above the feeling of jealousy, I can- 
not but think that he showed some signs of that feeling 
to-day." 

" But it seems absurd, mother. I can understand John 
being jealous of any one his own age who surpassed him 
in any exercises, though I never saw him so; for when in 
rowing on the lake, or in shooting with bows and arrows, 
or in other sports, some of our neighbours' sons have sur- 
passed him he never seemed to mind at all, and it seems 
almost absurd to think that he could be jealous oE a great 
leader who has done brave deeds for our people." 

" It does seem so, Mary, and I wonder myself; but it 
has been ever one of our national faults to be jealous of 
our leaders. From the time the people vexed Moses and 
Aaron in the wilderness it has ever been the same. I 
grieve to see it in John, who has distinguished himself 
greatly for his age and of whom we are proud ; but no one 
is perfect, my child, and you must not trouble because you 
find that your betrothed husband is not free from all 
weaknesses." 

"I don't expect him to be free from aU weaknesses, 
mother; but tliis is one of the last weaknesses I should 
have expected to find in him, and it troubles me. When 
everything seemed so dark it was a pleasure to think that 
a hero, perhaps a deliverer, had arisen ; and now John 
seems to say Uiat he has done nothing." 

"My dear child," Martha said, "something may have 
occurred to vex John on the way, and when men are put 
out they will often show it in the strangest manner. 
Probably John will another time speak just as warmly in 
praise of our new leader as you would yourself." 

"Perhaps it may be so, mother," Mary assented. "I can 
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hardly believe that John is jealous — it does seem so un- 
like himself." 

" I would not speak on the subject again, Mary, if I 
were you, unless he himself brings it up. A wise woman 
keeps silence on subjects which may lead to disagree- 
ment You will learn, when you have married, that this 
is the easiest and best way." 

" I suppose so, mother," Mary said in a tone of disap- 
pointment; "but somehow it never seemed to me before 
that John aad I could have any subject on which there 
would be disagreement." 

"My dear Mary," Martha said smiling, "John and you 
are both mortal; and although you may truly love each 
other, and will, I trust, be very happy as husband and wife, 
subjects will occur upon which you will differ; and then, 
as you know, the wisest plan is for the wife to be silent 
It is the wife's duty always to give way to the husband." 

Mary gave a UttJe shrug of her shoulders, as if to inti- 
mate that she did not regard altogether favourably this 
view of a wife's duties; however, she said no more, but 
kissed Martha and retired to bed. 

The next morning they started early, and journeyed 
to CapitoUas, where they stayed at the house of some 
friends. In the evening the talk again turned upon the 
new leader who had burned the Roman camp. When 
they did so John at once made some excuse and went out 
He regretted now that he had not at once told his mother 
what he had been doing. He had intended, in the first 
place, to give her a Uttle surprise, but had no idea of the 
exaggerated reports that had been spread about; and 
when Mary broke out into praise of the unknown leader, 
it seemed to him that it would have been absurd to say 
that he himself was the person of whom she had formed 
so fantastically-exalted an opinion. 
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Not having said so at first, he did not see how he could 
say so afterwards, and so left the matter as it stood until 
they should return homa 

While John was out he heard news which caused him 
some uneasiness. It was said that parties of Soman 
horse &om Scythopolis had been scouring the country, 
burning many villages under the pretext that some Ro- 
man. soldiers who had stra^led away marauding on their 
own aecount had been killed by the peasants, slaughter- 
ing the people, and carrying off as slaves such young 
women and men aa were Ukely to fetch good prices. 
He told his mother what he had heard, and asked her 
whether she did not think that it would be better to stay 
where they were for a time, or return to Neve. But 
Martha was anxious to be at home again ; and the friend 
with whom they were stopping said that these reports 
were a week old, and that doubtless the Romans bad 
returned to their camp. She determined, therefore, that 
she and Mary would continue their journey, but that the 
maids should remain with their friend at Capitolias 
until the Roman excursions ceased. 

They accordingly set out in the morning as before, the 
two women riding, and John and Jonas walking by the 
side of the donkeys; Following the road by the side of 
the Hieromax, they kept on without meeting anything 
to cause alarm until they reached the angle of the stream 
where the road to Hippos branched off from that which 
followed the river down to Tarichea. They had gone but 
a short distance when they saw a cloud of dust rising 
along the roEul in front of them and the sparkle of arms 
in the sun. 

" Turn aside, mother," John exclaimed. " Those must 
be the Romans ahead." 

Turning aside they rode towards some gardens and 
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orchards at no great distance, but before they reached 
them two Roman soldiers separated themselves from the 
rest and galloped after them. 

" Fly, John!" Martha said hurriedly. "Ton and Jonas 
can escape." 

" It would only ensure evil to you if we did, mother. 
No ; we will keep together." 

The Eoman soldiers rode up and roughly ordered the 
party to accompany them back to the main body, which 
consisted of fifty men. The leader, a young officer whose 
garments and armour showed that he belonged to a family 
of importance, rode forward a few paces to meet them. 

"Some more of this accursed race of rebels!" he ex- 
cltumed. 

"We are quiet travellers," John said, "journeying from 
Capitolias to Tarichea. We have harmed no one, my lord." 

"You are all the same," the Roman said scowling. 
"You speak us fair one day, and stab us in the back the 
next 

"Pomponius," he said to a sergeant, "put these two 
lads with the rest. They ought to fetch a good price, for 
they are strong and active. As to the girl, I will make 
a present of her to the general to send to his wife in 
Roma She is the prettiest Jewess I have seen since I 
entered the country. The old woman can go. She is of no 
use to anyone." 

Martha threw her arms round Mary and would have 
striven to resist with her feeble strength the carrying 
out of the order, wheu John said in Hebrew: 

" Mother, you will ruin us all and lose your own life ! 
Go home quietly, and trust to me to save Mary." 

The habit of submitting to her husband's will which 
Martha had practised all her life asserted itself. She 
embraced Mary passionately, and drew aside as the 
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KomaD soldiers approached, and then tottering away a 
short distance, sank weeping on the ground. Majy shed 
no tear, but, pale as death, walked by the side of a soldier, 
who led her to the rear of the cavalcade, where four or 
five other young women were standing in dejected atti- 
tudea John and Jonas were similarly placed with some 
young men in the midst of the Boman soldiers. Their 
hands were tied behind them, and the troop resumed its 
way. They were travelling by the road along which the 
little party had just come. Whenever a house or small 
village was seen half of the troop galloped off. Flames 
were soon seen to rise, and parties of wretched captives 
were driven in. When about half-way to Capitolias the 
troop halted. The horses were turned into a field of ripe 
com to feed; half the men sat down to a meal, while the 
remainder stood on guard over the captives. John bad 
whispered to Jonas to work his hands so as to loosen his 
cords, if possible; and the lad, whose bones were veiy 
small, soon said that he could slip the ropes off without 
difficulty. 

It was harder work for John; and indeed while on the 
march he did not venture to exert himself, fearing that 
the movements would be noticed by his guards. But 
when they halted he got into the middle of the group of 
captives and tried his best to loosen the cords. Jonas 
was close beside him. 

"It is of no use, Jonas," he said. "The cords are cutting 
into my flesh, and they will not yield in the slightest." 

"Let me try, John. Stand round close," Jonas said to 
the other captives in Hebrew. " I want to loosen my 
friend's knots. If he can get away he will bring rescue 
to you all." 

The others moved so as to completely cover the move- 
ments of Jonas; and the lad, stooping down, applied his 
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teeth to the knot in John's cords, and soon succeeded in 
loosening it. 

"That will be enough, Jonas. I can draw my hand 
through now." 

Jonas again stood up. 

"When I make an effort to escape, Jonas, do you dash 
between the horsemen and run for it. In the confusion 
you will get a start, and they will not overtake you until 
you are across the river Once on the hill you are saf& 
K you remain behind and I get away, as likely aa not 
one of the soldiers would send a javelin through you, as 
being my companion." 

After half an hour's halt the Romana again mounted 
their horses and turned to retrace their steps. 

Two Bomans rode on either side of the captives, who 
were about fifty in number; and John gradually made 
his way to the front of the party between the two lead- 
ing horsemen. The officer, talking to his sergeant, rode 
a few paces ahead in the middle of the road Since the 
cords had been loosened John had continued to work his 
fingers until the circulation was restored. Suddenly he 
slipped his hands from their fastenings, gave three bounds 
forward, and vaulted on to the back of the horse behind 
the officer. He had drawn the knife which had been 
hidden in his girdle, and he threw one arm round the 
officer, while he struck the knife deep into the horse's 
flank. The animal reared in the air, and then, at a 
second application of the knife, sprang forward at the 
top of his speed before the astonished Boman knew what 
had happened. 

John held him in his arms like a vice, and, exerting all 
his strength, lifted him from the saddle and hurled him 
headlong to the ground, where he lay bleeding and in- 
sensible. John had now time to look round. Struck 
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witib astonishment at the sudden inddent which had 
passed under their eyes, the Romans had at first instinc- 
tively reined in their horses. The sergeant had been the 
first to recover himself, and, shooting to the five leaxling 
soldiers on each side to follow him, had spurred in pur- 
suit just as his officer was hurled to the ground. But 
John was already some fifty yards away, and felt sure 
that he could not be overtaken. 

He had remarked the horse ridden by the officer while 
they were eating, and saw that it was of far higher blood 
and swifter pace than any of those ridden by the soldiers. 
His own weight, too, was far less than that of the heavy- 
armed men in pursuit of him ; and vrith a shout of scorn- 
ful defiance and a wave of his hand he continued his 
coarse. Before a mile had been passed he had left his 
pursuers far in the rear, and, seeing the hopelessness of 
tiie pursuit, they presently reined up and returned to the 
main body. Jonas had carried out John's instructions, 
and the instant the latter sprang on the officer he slipped 
under the belly of the horse next to him and ran at the 
top of his speed for the river. 

It was but a hundred yards away, and he had gone 
tjiree quarters the distance before any of the soldiers, 
confused at the attack upon their officer, doubtful whether 
the whole of the captives were not about to fall upon 
them, and without orders how to act, set out in pursuit 
Jonas plunged into the stream, dived to the other side, 
and then sprang forward again, just as three or four 
soldiers reached the bank he had left. Their javelins 
were hurled after him, but without efiect, and with a 
shout of triumph he sprang up the hillside, and was soon 
safe from pursuit. 

As soon as he saw that the Komans had turned back, 
John sprang from his horse, unstrapped the heavy armour 
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which covered its chest and sides, and flung it away, and 
then mounting, resumed his course. At the fiist house 
he came to he borrowed a shepherd's horn, and as he 
approached the first village sounded his signid for the 
a^embly. 

Two or three young men ran out from their houses as 
he dashed up, for there was not a village in those parts 
from which some of the young men had not gone up to the 
mountains to join him after the fall of Oamala, and all 
were ready to follow him anywhere. He rapidly gave them 
orders to go to all the villages round, and instruct the 
young men to assemble with all speed possible at their 
old txysting-place near Jabez GalEUtd, and to spread the 
news as they went, some from each village being sent as 
messengers to others. Then he pursued his way at full 
speed, and by sunset had issued his orders in some twenty 
villages. Being convinced that by night a sufficient 
number of men would have gathered in the mountain 
for his purpose, he rode back to the river, swam his horse 
across, and then leaving it to shift for itself, made his 
way up the mountain. 

Some seventy or eighty men had already arrived at the 
appointed place, and fresh parties were coming in every 
minute, Jonas was already there, John having arranged 
with him to watch the movements of l^e Bomans until 
the sun set, and then to bring word to the place of meet- 
ing as to their movements. 

"Well, Jonas, what is your news?" 

" The Romans have halted for the night at a spot about 
a mile this side of where we left them. They remained 
where they were until the party who had ridden after 
you returned, then they went slowly back, after having 
made a litter with their spears, on which four of them 
carried the officer you threw from his horse — what a 
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crash he made! I heard the clang of his arms as I was 
rumiing. They stopped near ooe of the villages they 
burned as we went past, and when 1 turned to make 
my way here their fires were burning, so there's no doubt 
they mean to halt there for the night." 

"That is good news, indeed!" John said. "Before 
morning we will rouse them up in a way they little 
expect" 

John's followers arrived eager for the fight, for the 
news of the devastations committed by this party of 
Bomans had roused the whole district to fury As a 
rule the Romans, except when actually on a campaign, 
abstained from all ill-treatment of the inhabitants, the 
orders against plundering and injuring the people being 
here, as in other countries held by the Soman arms, very 
stringent. In the present case there was no doiibt that 
Boman soldiers had been killed, but these had brought 
their fate upon themselves by their ill-treatment and insult 
of the villagers; and no notice would have been taJcen of 
the slaying of men while acting in disobedience of orders, 
had it not been that they belonged to the company of 
Servilius Maro. He was a young noble, possessed of 
great influence in Borne, and of a ferocious and cruel 
disposition, and he had urged the general so strongly to 
allow him to go out to inflict punishment upon the 
country people that consent had reluctantly been given. 
But even at this time, although the Jews were not aware 
of it, a messenger was on his way to Servilius with 
peremptory orders to him to return at once to Scytho- 
polis, as most serious reports as to his cruelty to peaceful 
inhabitants had come to the general's ears. 

But that message Servilius was never to receive. By 
midnight upwards of four hundred men had gathered at 
the rendezvous in the mountains. John divided the force 
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into fonr bodies, and gave each their orders as to the 
part that they were to take, and then marched down the 
hill, crossed the river, and advanced towards the Roman 
bivouac. 

When within a qnarter o£ a mile of the fires the band 
broke up into sections, and proceeded to stirround the 
enemy. When each company reached the position John 
had marked out for it the men began to crawl slowly for- 
ward towards the Bomans. John sounded a note on hia 
horn, and with a shout Uie whole band rushed to their 
feet and charged down upon the enemy. Before the 
latter could spring to their feet and mount their horses 
the Jews were among them. 

John, with a picked band of twenty men, at once made 
his way to the centre of the camp, where the captives, 
ignorant of the cause of this sudden alarm, stood huddled 
together. Placing his men around them to prevent any 
Roman soldier injuring them, John joined in the fray. It 
was short. Taken by surprise, unable to get together 
and form in order of defence, the Roman soldiers were 
surrounded and cut down, each man fighting stubbornly 
to the last One of the first to fall was their leader, who, 
springing to his feet at the alarm, had rushed just as he 
was, without helmet or armour, among his soldiers, and 
was stabbed in a dozen places before he had time to draw 
his sword- The moment the conflict was over, and the 
last Roman had fallen, John ordered his men to disperse 
at onca 

" Regain your homes before morning," he said; " there 
may be other parties of Romans out, and it is as well that 
none, even of your friends, should see you return, and then 
the Romans will have no clue as to those who have taken 
part in this night's business. Take not any of their arms 
or spoils. We have fought for vengeance and to relieve 
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oar frieods, not for plunder. It is well that the Bomans 
should see that, when they hear of the disaster and march 
out to bury the dead." 

The men were already crowding round the captives, 
relieving them from their bonds, and in many cases em- 
bracing and weeping on their necks, for among them were 
many friends and relations of the rescuing ■party. 

John soon found Mary. 

" Is this a miracle you have performed, John?" the girl 
said. " Can it be true that our captors have been slain, 
and that we are free?" 

" Yes, dear, we can continue our journey." 

" But how has it happened, John; how has it all come 
about?" 

"Jonas and I escaped, as I suppose you know, Mary." 

" There was a great confusion and stir upon the road," 
Mary said, " but I did not know what had happened until 
we got here. Then some of the men said that two of the 
captives had escaped, and that one of them jumped on 
to the horse of the officer and overthrew him, and had 
ridden off. They said they were both young; and as I 
missed you both from among the party I thought it must 
have been you. But how did all these men come to- 
gether?" 

" I rode round the country, calling upon the young men 
in the villages to take up arms to rescue their friends who 
had been carried away captive into slavery, and to 
revenge the destruction which this band of ruffians had 
caused. There were plenty of brave men ready to under- 
take the task, and, as you see, we have carried it out. And 
now, Mary, we had best be going. You see the others are 
dispersing fast, and it is as well to be as far from here by 
morning as possible. A troop of Soman horse may come 
^ong, journeying between Scythopolis and Capitolias, and 
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if they came upon this camp they might scour all the 
country." 

" I am ready, John. What a fate you have saved me 
from! I have seemed in a dream ever since the Bomans 
met us this afternoon. I have tried to think of what my 
life was going to be, but could not. When we got here 
I tried to weep, but no tears would come. I have been 
sitting there as still and cold as if frozen, till I heard the 
notes of a horn. Oh, John, do you know John of Gamala 
was there?" 

" How do you know, Mary?" John asked in surprise. 

" One of the young men who was a captive, was lying 
near, and he leapt to his feet when the horn sounded, and 
shouted, 'There is John of Gamala'3 horn; we are saved.' 
Did you know he was with you?'' 

"Tes, I knew he was," John said. 

"You won't say anything E^;ainst him again," Mary 
seid. "Why did you not bring him here to us that we 
might thank him?" 

"Certainly I will not say anything against him in 
future, Mary. And now let us be going. I am very 
anxious about my poor mother. We will follow the road 
to the spot where we left her. By the time we get there 
morning will be breaking. We will inquire for her at 
every village we pass through, for I am sure she cannot 
have gone far. The Bomans did not take the asses, but 
even with them she could not have travelled far, and 
probably took shelter at the first place which she came to." 

This proved to be the case. At the first village they 
arrived at, after passing the spot at which they had been 
taken captives, they heard that late the evening before 
a woman had arrived in sore distress. She was leading 
two asses, which she seemed too feeble to mount. She 
stated that her son and daughter had been carried away 
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by the Bomans, and she had been received for the night 
in the principal house in the village. 

Martha's delight when John and Mary entered the 
house where she had been sheltered was beyond words. 
She fell on their neck and kissed them, with broken sen- 
tences of thankfulness to God at their deliverance, and 
it was some time before she was sufficiently calm to hear 
how their escape had been effected by the night attack 
upon the Romans by the country people. She was scarcely 
surprised when she heard that John had effected his escape, 
and summoned the people to rise to rescue them. 

" You told me to trust to you to save Mary, John, and 
I have kept on saying your words over and over again 
to myself. It seemed to me a3 if I did not quite under- 
stand them, and yet there was comfort in them. I could 
not even think what you could do to help Mary, and yet 
it appeared as if you yourself must have some hope." 

As soon as Martha was sufficiently recovered from her 
emotions to resume their journey the party again started. 
They made a detour to avoid Hippos, for, as John said, 
there might be inquiries as to everyone who was noticed 
coming from the direction of the scene of the stru^le. 
They made many halts by the way, for Martha was 
scarcely able to retain her seat on the donkey, and 
even Mary was greatly shaken by the event of her cap- 
tivity and rescue. During the heat of the day they 
remained under the shade of some trees, and the sun was 
setting when they approached the farm. Simon and the 
men hurried out when the sound of the asses' feet was 
heard. Martha burst into tears as he assisted her to 
alight 

" What ails you, wife 1 I trust that no evil has befallen 
you by the way. Where are the maids? Why, Mary, 
my child, you look pale too!" 
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"No wonder, imde, that aunt is shaken, utd that I 
look pale. For John and I and Jonas were taken cap- 
tives by the Romans, who carried us oflT to sell aA slaved, 
leaving poor mother behind." 

"And how then have you escaped, child?" 

"John and Jonas got away from them, and raised &11 
the country; for the Romans had done much harm kill- 
ing and carrying away captives and burning. So when 
he called them the men took up arms and fell upon the 
Romans at night and slew them all, and rescued me 
and some fifty other captives who had fallen into their 
hands." 

Simon asked no further questions for the time, but 
helped Martha into the house, and then handed her over 
to the care of Mary, and half an hour later she had 
recovered sufficiently to return to the room, and sit 
there holding Simon's hand in quiet happiness, and 
watching Mary aa she resumed her accustomed tasks and 
assisted old Isaac in preparing supper. 

"Everything looks just as it was, mother. I Could 
hardly have believed things would have got on so well 
without me to look after them. And there ore quantities 
of grapes on the vines still ; they are too ripe for wine, 
but they will last us for eating for months, and that is 
ever so much better than making them into wine — " 

She stopped, for Simon had taken his place at the head 
of the table, and offered up thanks in the name of the 
whole household for the mercies that hod been vouch- 
safed to them, and especially that they were all once 
again assembled together in their bouse without therft 
being one vacant place. Then the meal began. While 
it was eaten many questions were asked on both sides. 
Simon inquiring about his brother-in-law and his family 
and the life they had led at the form, Martha asking 
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after their neighbours, who had suffered and who had 
escaped without loss or harm. When Isaac and the 
men retired Jonaa rose also to go, but Simon stopped 
him. 

" Remain with us, Jonas. Your life has been strangely 
cast in that of John's, aad I would that henceforth you 
take your place as one of the family. You saved his life 
at Jotapata, and you will henceforth he as an adopted 
son to me. Martha, I know that you will spare some of 
your affection for the lad who is as a younger broUier to 
John, and who would, I believe, nay I feel sure, if need be, 
pve his life for his friend." 

"I would do 80, indeed," Jonas said simply. "He 
found me au outcast whom none cared for, he has treated 
me like a brother, and I would gladly die for hiui." 

Martha said a few kind words to Jonas, whose quiet 
and somewhat subdued manner, and whose evident Ejec- 
tion for John, had greatly pleased her, and Mary gave 
him a little nod, which signified that she gladly accepted 
him as one of the family. 

"And now, Maxtha," Simon said, " you have not yet told 
me how proud you must feel in the doings of our son. 
Our friends here are never weary of congratulating me, 
and truly I feel thankful that a son of mine should have 
done Bvtch deeds, and that the Lord should have chosen 
him to use him as an instrument of his will." 

" My dear father," John interrupted, " I have told you 
that Uiere is nothing at all out of the way in what we 
have done. Jonas and the others did just as much as I 
did, and meUiinks that some of them make much more 
than is needful of our skirmishes, and praise me because 
in so doing they praise themselves, who did as muc^ as 
I did." 

'* But I do not understand you, Simon," Martha said. 
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" I know that John fought bravely at Jotapata, and that 
it was marvellous that he and Jonas escaped when so 
many fell. Is it this that you are speaking of?" 

" What ! has John said nothing about what he has been 
doing since?" Simon asked in surprise. 

" No, father, I said nothing about it," John said before 
his mother could speeik. " I thought, in the first place, 
that you would like to tell them, and, in the next, the 
people there had heard such magnified reports that I 
could not for very shame lay claim to be the hero they 
had pictured to themselves." 

"But what has he done?" Martha asked more and 
more surprised j while Mary at his last words sprang to 
her feet and stood looking at him with an intent and 
eager face. 

" He should have told you, Martha," Simon said. " It 
is no light thing that this son of ours has done. Young 
as he is the eyes of the people are upon them. For wit£ 
a small band which he gathered here he harassed the 
enemy several days, and boldly entering their camp de- 
stroyed it by fire." 

"Oh, John!" Mary said in a low voice; while Martha 
exclaimed: 

"What! is the John, of whom we have heard so much, 
the young man o£ whom the people speak as their future 
leader, our boy? You cannot mean it, Simonl" 

"There is no mistake about it, Martha The lad came to 
me and said he thought that with a small band he could 
cause much trouble to the Romans; so I told him he could 
go, not knowing whether he spoke from the restlessness 
of youUi, or because it was the will of the Lord that he 
should go and fight for the country; indeed, it seemed 
to many that his marvellous escape from Jotapata showed 
ttiat Ood had need of him. So I did not withstand 
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him. There were many from the villages round who were 
ready to join themselves to him and follow him, for the 
fame of his escape had made him much talked of. So 
he went with twenty -four followers, and, of course, Jonas 
here; and truly he did, as all men say, great things. And 
though he saved not Gamala, as indeed could not have 
been done save by a miracle of God, with so small a band, 
he did much, and by the burning of their camp not only 
struck a heavy blow upon the Romans, but he inspired 
the people with hope. Before, it seemed that to resist 
the Romans was to bring certain destruction upon those 
who adventured it; now men see that with prudence, 
united with bravery, much may be done, and in the 
spring John will be followed by a great gathering of 
fighting men from all the country round." 

Martha sat in speechless surprise looking at her son. 

" My dear mother," John said, " what I told you before 
when you were praising the unknown John, is equally 
true now that it is John your son. We acted with com- 
mon sense, which so far no one seems to have exercised 
in our struggle with the Romans. We just kept out of 
their reach, and took good care never to come to actual 
blows with them. We constantly threatened them, and 
■compelled them, who knew nothing of our numbers or 
strength, to cease working. As to the burning their 
camp, of course there was a certain amount of danger 
in it, but one cannot make war without danger. We 
«rept through their sentries into the camp in the night 
and set it on fire, and then made our escape as best we 
■could. 

"As only one of our number was killed, and he from 
falling over a precipice and not by the sword of the 
Romans, you see the peril could not have been very 
great. It was just as I said, that because we did not 
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throw away our lives, but were prudent and cautioua, we 
succeeded. People have made a great fuaa about it be- 
cause it is the only success, however small, that we have 
gained over the Romans; but, as my father says, it has 
certainly had a good eflect. It has excited a feeling of 
hopefulness, and in the spring many will take the field 
with the belief that aiter all the Romans are not invin- 
cible, and that those who fight against them are not 
merely throwing away their lives." 

It was some time before Martha could realize that the 
hero of which she had heard so much was the qmet lad 
standing before her — her own son John. 

" Simon," she said at last, " morning and night I have 
prayed God to protect him of whom we heard so much, 
little thinking that it was my own son I was praying 
tor. To-night I will thank him that he has so blessed 
me. Assuredly God's hand is with him. The dangers 
he has run and the success that he has gained may, as 
he says, be magnified by report; nevertheless he has 
assuredly withstood the Romans, even as David went out 
against Goliath. To-morrow I will hear more of this; 
but I feel shaken with the journey and with this strange 
news. Come, Mary, let us to bed!" But Mary had 
already stolen away, without having said a single word 
after her first exclamation. 

John was at work soon after daybreak next morning, 
for there was much to be done. The men were plough- 
ing up the stubble ready for the sowing, Jonas had gone 
ofi" with Isaac to drive in some cattle from the hills, and 
John set to ^ork to dig up a patch of garden ground 
near the house.- He had not been long at work when 
he saw Mary approaching. She came aJong quietly and 
slowly, with a step altogether unlike her own. 

"Why. Mary, is that you?" he said as she approached. 
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" Why, Miriam herself could not walk slower. Are yon 
ill this morning, child?" he asked with a change of voice 
as he saw how pale she was looking. 

Mary did not speak until she came quite close, then 
she stopped and looked at him with eyes full of tears. 

"Oh, John," she began, "what can I say?" 

"Why, my dear Mtey, what on earth is the matter 
with yon?" he said, throwing down his spade and taking 
her hands in his. 

" I am so unhappy, John." 

"Unhappy!" John repeated. "What is making you 
unhappy, child?" 

"It is so dreadful," she said, "to think that I, who 
ought to have known you so well, I, your betrothed wife, 
have been thinking that you were so mean as to be 
Jealous, for I did think it was that, John, when you made 
light of the doings of the hero I had been thinking about 
so much, and would not allow that he had done anything 
particular. I thought that you were jealous, John ; and 
now I know what you have done, and why you spoke so, 
I feel I am alt(^ether unworthy of you." 

" Well, Mary, I never thought you were a little goose 
before. What nonsense you are talking! It was only 
natural you should have thought I was jealous, and I 
should have been jealous if it had been anyone else you 
were praising so much. It was my fault for not telling 
you at once. Concealments are always stupid; but I liad 
thought that it would give you a pleasant surprise when 
you got home to hear about it; but instead of causing 
you pleasure I have caused you pain. I was not vexed 
in the slightest, I was rather amused when you answered 
me so curtly." 

"I think it was cruel of you, John, to let me go on 
thinking badly of you, and showing yourself in so un- 
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worthy a light. That does not make it any the less 
wrong of me. I ought to have believed in you." 

" You are making a mountatn out of a molehill, Mary, 
and I won't hear any such nonsense. You heard an 
absurd story as to what someone had been doing, and you 
naturally made a hero of hiuL You were hurt by my 
speaking slightingly of this hero of yours, and naturally 
thought I was Jealoua at hearing such praises of another 
from my betrothed wife. It was all perfectly natural 
I was not in the least offended with you, or put out in any 
way, except that I was vexed with myself for not telling 
you at once that tdl these fables related to your cousin 
John. Now, dry your eyes and don't think any more 
about it. Go and pick two of the finest bunches of grapes 
you can find, and we will eat them bother." 

But it was some time before Mary recovered her bright- 
nesa The changes which the last few months had made 
almost depressed her. It was but a year ago that John 
and she had been boy and girl together; now he had 
become a man, had done great deeds, was looked upon 
by many as one chosen for the deliverance of the nation. 
Mary felt that she too had aged; but the change in her 
was as nothing to that in her old playfellow. It was but 
a year ago she had been gravely advising him, treating 
him sometimes as if she had been the elder. She would 
have treated him now, if he would have let her, with 
something of the deference and respect which a Jewish 
maiden would usually pay to a betrothed hnsband — one 
who was shortly to become her lord. But the first time 
he detected this manner John simply laughed at her tuid 
saicl. 

" My dear Mary, do not let us have any nonsense of 
this sort. We have been always equals, you and I, friends 
and companions. Yon know just as well as I do that in 
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all matters which we have had in common, yon have 
always had quite as much sense as I, and on a great 
many matters more sense. Nothing has occurred since 
then to alter that. I have grown into a young man, you 
into a young woman; but we have advanced equally. 
On matters concerning warfare I have gained a good 
deal of knowledge; in other matters, doubtless, you have 
gained knowledge. And if, dear, it is God's will that I 
pass through the troubles and dangers that lie before 
us, ajid we become man and wife, I trust that we shall 
always be the friends and comrades that we have been 
as boy and girl together. It is all very well, when young 
men and maidens have seen nothing of each other until 
their parents bring them together as man and wife, for 
the bride to atlect a deep respect, which I have not the 
least doubt she is generally far from feeling in her heart, 
for the man to whom she is given. Happily this has not 
been the way with us. We have learned to know each 
other well, and to know that, beyond the difference in 
strength which a man haa over a woman, there is no 
difference between us; that one will rule the house and 
the other will rule the farm, but that in all things, I trust, 
we shall be companions and equals. I do hope, Mary, that 
there will be no change in our ways the few months we 
have to be together now. 

" In the spring I go up to help to defend Jerusalem, 
and it is no use biding the fact from ourselves that there 
is. but little chance of my returning. We know what has 
befallen those who have hitherto defended cities against 
the Bomans, and what has happened at Jotapata and 
Qamala will probably happen at Jerusalem. But for this 
reason let us have no change; let us be as brother and 
sister to one another as we have been all along. If God 
brings me back safe to you and you become my wife 
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there will be plenty of time to settle exactly how much 
deference you shall pay me, but I shall expect that when 
the novelty of affecting the wifely obedience which is en- 
joined upon the females of our race is past you will be 
quite r^4y to take up that equality which is, after all, 
the rule in practice." 

"I shall remember your words," Mary said saucily, 
" when the time comes. It may be you will regret your 
expressions about equality some day." 

So during the winter Mary tried to be bright and 
cheerful, and Martha, whose heart was filled with anxiety 
as to the dangers and trials which lay before them — 
Jerusalem and the Temple threatened, and John away 
engaged in desperate enterprises — often wondered to 
herself when she heard the girl's merry laugh as she 
talked with John, and saw how completely she seemed to 
put aside every sort of anxiety ; but rfie did not know how 
Mary often spent the entire night in weeping and prayer, 
and how hard was her struggle to keep up the brave 
appearance which was, she knew, a pleasure to John. 

He was not much at home, being often absent for days 
together. Strangers came and went frequently. John had 
long conversations with them, and sometimee went away 
with them and did not return for three or four days. 
No questions were asked by his parents as to these 
visitors or his absence. They knew that they had refer- 
ence to what they considered his mission; and as when 
he returned home he evidently wished to lay aside all 
thought of other things and to devote himself to his life 
with them, they asked no questions as to what he was 
doing. 

He spoke sometimes of these things to Mary when 
they were together alone. She knew that numbers of 
young men were only waiting his signal to join him, that 
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parties of them met him among the hills and were there 
organized into companies, each with officers of their own 
choice over them; and that, miknown to the Bomana 
at Scythopolis, there were daily held throughout the 
country on both sides of the Jordan meetings where men 
practised with their arms, improved their skill with the 
bow and arrow, and learned to obey the various signals 
of the bugle which John had now elaborated. 

John was resolute in refusing to accept any men with 
wives and families. There were other leaders, he said, 
under whom these could fight; he was determined to 
have none but men who were ready to sMrifice their 
lives, and without the care of others dependent upon 
them. 

He was ready to accept youths of fifteen as well as 
men of five- and -twenty, believing that, in point of 
courage, the one were equal to the other. But each 
candidate had to be introduced by others, who vouched 
for his activity, hardihood, and courage. One of his 
objects was to avoid increasing his band to too great 
dimensions. The number of those ready to go up to 
defend Jerusalem, and eager to enrol themselves as 
followers of this new leader, whose mission was now 
generally believed in in that part of the country, was 
very laige; but John knew that a multitude would be 
unwieldy; that he would find it impossible to carry out 
with thousands of men tactics dependent for success upon 
celerity of movement; and, moreover, that did he arrive 
in Jerusalem with so great a following, he would at once 
become an object of jeaJousy to the leaders of the factions 
there. 

He therefore limited the number to four hundred men, 
urging upon all others who presented themselves or sent 
3 to him, to form themselves into similar bands, 
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to choose leaden, and to act as independeDt bodies, hang- 
ing upon the rear of the Bomans, harassing them with 
frequent night alarms, cutting off their convoys, attack- 
ing their working parties, and always avoiding encounters 
with strong bodies of the Komans by retreating into the 
hills. He said that although hewould not receive more men 
into his own force than he thought could be easily handled, 
he should be glad to act in concert with the other leaders, 
so that at times the bands might all unite in a common 
enterprise, and especially that if they entered Jerusalem 
they might hold together, and thus he enabled to keep 
aloof from the parties of John of Gischala or Eleazar, 
who were contending for the mastery of the city. 

His advice was taken, and several bands similar to 
his own were formed, but their leaders felt that Uiey 
needed the prestige and authority which John had gained, 
and that their followers would not obey their orders 
with the faith which was inspired in the members of 
John's own beuid by their belief in his special mission. 
Their representations on this subject were so ui^nt that 
John, at their request, attended a meeting at which ten 
of these chiefs were present. It was held in a farm-house 
not far from the spot where Gamala had stood. John 
was embarrassed at the respect which these men, all of 
them several years older than himself, paid Mm; but he 
accepted the position quietly, for he f^t that the belief 
that existed as to his having a special mission added 
greatly to his power of utility. He listened to their 
representations as to their want of authority, and to the 
rivalries and jealousies which already existed among 
those who had enrolled themselves. When they had 
finished he said: 

"I have been thinking the matter well over. I am 
convinced that it is absolutely necessary that none of the 
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commanda shall exceed the numbers I have fixed upon, 
namely, four hundred men, divided into eight companies, 
each with a captain; but at the same time I do not see 
any reasons why all our corps should not be nominally 
under one leader. If, then, you think it will strengthen 
your position, I am ready to accept the general leader- 
ship and to appoint you each as commanders of your 
troops. Then you will hold my commissions, and I will 
support you in your commands with any authority I 
may have. 

" At the same time you will understand that you will 
in reality act altogether independently of me, save and 
except when it seems to me that we can uiiite in any 
enterprise; if we enter Jerusalem we wiU then hold 
together for mutual protection from the factions; hut 
even there you will each command independently, for 
did I assume a general command it would excite the 
jealousy of the leaders of the factions, and we should be 
forced to take part in the civil strife which is devastating 
the city." 

A cordial consent to this proposition wa^ given by the 
other leaders, who said that the knowledge that they 
were John's officers would add immensely to their autho- 
rity, and would also raise the courage and devotion of 
their men, who would not believe that they were being 
led to victory unless they were acting under the orders 
of John himself. 

" Remember ," John said, " that if misfortune befalls us 
I have never laid claim to any divine commission. We 
are all agents of God, and it may be that he has specially 
chosen me as one of his instruments; but this I cannot say 
beyond the fact that so far I have been carried safely 
through great dangers and have been enabled to win 
successes over the Romans. But I do not set up as a 
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spedally-appointed leader. I say this for two reasons: in 
the first place, that you should not think that I am claim- 
ing authority and command on grounds which may not be 
justified; and in the second place, that if I should fall 
early in the fighting, others should not be disheartened 
and believe that the Lord has deserted them. 

" I am but a lad among you, and I recc^nize that it is 
Qod who has so strangely brought me into eminence, but 
having done that much he may now choose some other 
instrument. If this should be so, if , as may well be, 
one of you should obtain far greater success than may 
attend me, I shall be only too glad to lay aside this 
authority over the rest with which you are willing to 
invest me, and to follow him as cheerfully as you now 
propose to follow me." 

The meeting soon irfterwards broke up, and the news 
that John of Gamala, as he was generally called from the 
success he had gained over the Romans before that town, 
had assumed the supreme command of the various bands 
which were being raised in eastern Galilee and on the 
east of Jordan, spread rapidly and greatly increased the 
popular feeling of hope and confidence. Fresh bands 
were formed, the leaders all receiving their appointments 
from him. Before the spring arrived there were twenty 
bands formed and organized in readiness to march down 
towards Jerusalem as soon as the Roman legions got into 
motion. 
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OWABDS the spring Simon and his family were 
surprised by e, visit from the Kabbi Solomon 
Ben Manasseb. It was a year since they had 
last seen him, when he called to take leave of them on 
starting for Jerusalem. They scarcely recc^nized him aa 
he entered, so old and broken did he look. 

"The Lord be praised that I see you tdl safe and well!" 
he said as they assisted him to dismount from the donkey 
that he rode. "Ah, my friends, you are happy indeed in 
your quiet farm, free from all the distractions of this 
terrible time! Looking round here ajid seeing you just 
as I left you, save that the young people have grown 
somewhat, I could think that I left you but yesterday, 
and that I have been passing through a hideous night- 
mare. Look at met My fle^ has fallen away and my 
strength has gone. I can scarce stand upon my legs, and 
a yoiing child could overthrow me. I have wept till my 
tears are dried up over the misfortunes of Jerusalem, and 
yet no enemy haa come within sight of her walls, or dug 
a trench against her. She is devoured by her own chil- 
dren. Kuin and desolation have come upon her." 

The old mtui was assisted into the house and food and 
wine placed before him. Then he was led into the guest- 
chamber, and there slept for some hours. In the evening 
he had recovered somewhat of bis stfeogth, and joined 
the party at their meal. When it was concluded and 
the &mily were alone, he told them what had happened 
in Jerusalem during the past year. Vague rumours of 
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dissenaioQ and civil war had reached them, but a jealous 
watch wafi set round the city, and none were suffered 
to leave, under the pretext that all who wished to go out 
were deserters who sought to join the Romans. 

"I passed through with difficulty," the rabbi said, 
"after bribing John of Gischala with all my worldly 
means to grant me a pasa through the guards, and even 
then should not have succeeded had he not known me 
in old times, when I looked upon him as one zealous for 
the defence of the country against the Romans, little 
thinking then that the days would come when he would 
grow into an oppressor of the people, tenfold as cruel and 
pitiless as the worst of the Roman tribunes. 
• " Last autumn, when, with the band of horsemen with 
steeds weary with hard riding,-he arrived before the gates 
of Jerusalem, saying that they had come to defend the 
city, thinking it not worth while to risk their lives in 
the defence of a mere mountain town like Gischala, the 
people poured out to meet him and do him honour. 
Terrible rumours of slaughter and massacre in Galilee 
had reached us, but none knew the exact trutiL More- 
over, John had been an enemy of Josephus, and since 
Josephus had gone over to the Romans his name was 
hated and accursed among the people, and thus they 
were favourably inclined towards John. 

" I don't think anyone was deceived by the story he 
told, for it was evident that John and his men had fled 
before the Romans. Still, the tidings he brought were 
reassuring, and he was gladly received in the city. He 
told us that the Romans had suffered very heavily at the 
sieges of Jotapata and Gamala, that they were greatly 
dispirited by the desperate resistance they had met with, 
that a number of their engines of war had been destroyed, 
and that they were in no condition to undertake the 
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siege of a strong city like Jerusalem. But though all 
outwardly rejoiced, many in their hearts grieved at the 
news, for they thought that even an occupation by the 
Romans would be preferable to the suffering they were 
undergoing. 

" For months bands of robbers, who called themselves 
Zealots, had ravaged the whole country, pillaging, hom- 
ing, and slaying, under the pretence that those tiiey as- 
saulted were favourable to the canse of Rome. Thus 
gradually the country people all forsook their homes and 
fled to Jerusalem for refuge ; and, when the country was 
left a desert and no more plunder was to be gained, these 
robber bands gradually entered Jerusalem. 

"As you know, the gates of the holy city were always 
open to all the Jewish people, and none thought of ex- 
cluding the stoangers who entered, believing that every 
armed man would add to the power of resistance when 
the Romans appeared before it. The robbers, who came 
singly or in small parties from all parts of the country, 
soon gathered themselves together in the <nty and estab- 
lished a sort of terror over the peaceable inhabitants. 
Men were robbed and murdered openly in the sta-eet; 
houses were broken open and pillaged ; none dare walk 
in the street without the risk of insult or assault. Antipas, 
Levias, ajid Saphias, all of royal blood, were seized, 
thrown into prison, and there murdered ; and many others 
of the principal people were slain. Then the robbers 
proceeded to further lengths. 

" They took upon themselves to appoint a high-priest; 
selected a family which had no claim whatever to the 
distinction, and, drawing lots among them, chose as high- 
priest one Fhannias — a country priest, ignorant, boorish, 
and wholly unable to discharge the function of the office. 
Hitherto the people had submitted to the oppression of 
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the Zealots, but this desecration of the holy office filled 
them with rage and indignation; and Ananus, the oldest 
of the chief priests, a man of piety and wisdom, was the 
bead of the movement, and, calling the people tc^ther, 
exhorted them to resist the tyranny whidn oppressed 
them, and which was now desecrating the Temple; for 
the Zealots had taken refuge there and made the holy 
place their head-quarters. 

" The people seized their arms, but before they were 
ready for the attack the Zealots, learning what was going 
on, took tiie iniUative and fell upon them. The people 
were less accustomed to arms than their foes, but they 
had the superiority of numbers, and fought with fury. 
At first the Zealots gained the advantage, but the people 
increased in numb^, those behind pressed those in 
front forward, and the Zealots were driven back into the 
Temple, and the Quadrangle of the Qentiles was taken. 

"The Zealots fled into the inner court and closed the 
gates. Thither their wounded had already been carried, 
and the whole place was defiled with their blood. But 
Ananus, having the fear of God before his eyes, did not 
like to attack them there; and leaving six thousand 
chosen men on guard in the cloisters, and arranging that 
these should he regularly relieved, retired. Such was 
the state of things when John of Gischala arrived. He 
at once professed complete agreement with the party of 
Ananus, and was admitted into all their councils; but 
all the time, as we afterwards learned, he was keeping 
up a secret correspondence with the Zealots, and betrayed 
to them all that took place at the council There was 
some distrust of him, but in addition to the party that 
had entered the city with him, he had speedily gathered 
together many others ; and, distracted as we already were 
with our troubles, none cared to add to the number of 
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their enemies by openly disti-usting John, who took many 
solemn oaths of fidelity to the cause of order. 

" He at length volunteered to enter the inner Temple 
on a mission to the Zealots, and to persuade them to sur- 
render and leave the city. But no sooner was he among 
them than he threw off the mask, and told the Zealots 
that the offers to allow them to depart in peace were 
blinds, and that they would at once be massacred if they 
surrendered. He therefore advised them to resist and to 
send for assistance without, recommending them especi- 
ally to send to the Idumeans. Eleazar and Zacharias, the 
chiefs of the Zealots, felt sure that they above all would 
be sacrificed if they surrendered, and they embraced 
John's counsel and sent off swift-footed messengers to 
the Idumeans, urging them to come to their assistance. 

"The Idumeans had, since their conquest by Hyrcanus, 
been incorporated with the Jews, They were a fierce 
and warlike people, of Arab descent; and immediately 
the messengers of the Zealots arrived they embraced the 
proposal, anticipating the acquisition of great plunder in 
Jerusalem. Marching with all speed, they appeared 
twenty thousand strong before the walls of Jeru- 
salem. 

"Although taken completely by surprise, for none 
knew that messengers had gone over to the Idumeans, 
the people manned the walls, and Jesus, a colleague of 
Ananus, addressed the Idumeans. He asked them to 
take one of three courses: either to unite with the people 
in punishing the notorious robbers and assassins who 
were desecrating the Temple, or to enter the city un- 
armed and arbitrate between the conflicting parties, or to 
depart and leave the city to settle its own difficulties. 
Simon, the leader of the Idumeans, answered that they 
came to take the part of the true patriots against men 
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who were conspiring basely to sell the people into the 
hands of the Romans. 

" At this answer Jesus left the wall, and we held de- 
bate upon the situation. Before tiie arrived of this new 
enemy we felt certain of overpowering the Zealots, 
and Ananus would ere long have been persuaded to lay 
aside his scruples and attack them, for as they were 
desecrating the sanctuary it would be better to shed 
their blood there, and, when these wicked men were 
slain, to offer up atonement and purify the Temple, as 
had been done before in the days of the Maccabees after 
the Temple had been defiled. 

" We redoubled our guards round the Temple, so that 
none could issue out ttience to commujiicate with the 
Idumeans. At night a terrible storm set in, with light- 
ning, thunder, and rain, so that the very earth seemed to 
shake. A great awe fell upon all within and without 
the city. To all it seemed a sign of the wrath of God 
at the civil discords; but though doubtless it was the 
voice of the Almighty, it was rather a presa^ of further 
evils, 

" Under shelter of the storm, which drove all the guards 
to take refuge, some of the Zealots cut asunder the bars 
of the gate and crept along the street to the wall. Then 
they sawed through the bars of the gate that faced the 
Idumeans, who were trembling with terror in the storm. 
Unseen by anyone the Idumeans entered the gate, 
marched through the city, and approached the Temple. 
Then tiiey fell upon our guards, while the Zealots at- 
tacked them from behind. 

"Furious at the hours they had passed exposed to the 
tempest, ashamed of their fears, and naturally pitiless and 
cruel, the Idumeans gave no quarter, and a terrible car- 
nage took place among the ten thousand men who had 
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been placed in the outer court of the Temple. Some 
fought desperately, others tlirew themselves down from 
the wall into the city, and when morning dawned eight 
thousand five hundred of our best fighting men had been 
slain. 

" As soon as it was daylight the Idumeans broke into 
the city, pilli^ng and slaying. The high-priests, Anonus 
and Jesus, were among those who were slain, and in that 
terrible night were extinguished the last hopes of saving 
JerusfJem. Ananus was a man of the highest character. 
He had laboured unceasingly to place the city in a 
posture of defence, believing, and rightly, that the 
stronger were ito walb, and the more formidable the 
resistance it could ofler, the better chance there was of 
obtuning favourable terms from the Romans. 

" Ananus was the leader and hope of the peace party, 
which comprised all the respectable classes and all the 
older and wiser men in Jerusalem. His death left the 
conduct of afiairs in the hands of the thoughtless, the 
rash, and the desperate. The massacre continued for 
days, the Idumeans hunting the citizens in the streets. 
Vast numbers were killed without question. The young 
men of the upper classes were dragged to prison and were 
there scourged and tortured to force them to join the 
Zealots; but not one would do so, all preferred death. 

"Thus perished twelve thousand of the best and wisest 
in Jerusalem. Then the Zealots set up a tribunal, and by 
proclamation assembled seventy of the principal citizens 
remaining to form a court, and before it brought Zacharias, 
the son of Baruch, an upright, patriotic, and wealthy 
man. Him they charged with entering into correspon- 
dence with the Bomans, but produced no shadow of 
evidence against him. 

" Zacharias defended himself boldly, clearly establish 
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ing his own innocence, and denouncing the iniquities of 
his accusers. The seventy unanimously acquitted the 
prisoner, preferring to die with him to condenming an 
innocent man. The Zealots rushed forward with cries of 
rage and slew Zachariaa, and with blows and insults 
turned the judges out of the Temple. The Idumeana at 
length began to weary of massacre, and were sated with 
pillage, and declaring that they had been deceived by 
the Zealots, and that they believed no treason had been 
intended, they left the dty, first opening the prisons and 
releasing two thousand persons confined there, who fled 
to Simon the son of Qioras, who was wasting the country 
toward Idumea. 

"The Ze^ots after their departure redoubled their 
iniquities, and seemed as if they would leave none alive 
save the lowest of the people. Gorion, a great and dis- 
tinguished man, was among the slain. Niger of Persea, 
who had been the leader in the attack on the Romans at 
Ascalon, a noble and true-hearted patriot, was also mur- 
dered. He died calling upon the Bomans to come to 
avenge those who had been thus murdered, and denounc- 
ing famine, pestilence, and civil nkassacre, as well as war, 
against the accursed city. 

" I had lain hidden with an obscure family, with whom 
I had lodged during these terrible times. So great was 
the terror and misery in the city that those who lived 
envied the dead It was death to bury even a relative, 
and both within and without the city lay heaps of bodies 
decaying in the sun. Even among the Zealots them- 
selves factions arose. John of Gischala headed one party, 
and that the more violent Over these he ruled with 
absolute authority, and occupied one portion of the city. 
The other party acknowledged no special leader. Some- 
times, then, the factions fought among themselves, but 
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neither side ceased from plundering and murdering the 
inhahitanta. 

" Such, my friends, was the condition of Jerusedem when 
I left it, having, as I told you, purchased a permission 
from John of Oischala to pass through the guards at the 
gates. As I travelled here I learned that another danger 
threatens us. The sect called the Assassina, as you know, 
seized the strong fortress of Masada near the Dead Se& 
at the beginning of the troubles. Until lately they have 
been content to subsist on the plunder of tjie adjficent 
country, but on the night of the Passover they surprised 
Engaddi, dispersed all who resisted, and slew seven hun- 
dred women and children who could not escape. They 
carried off the contents of the granaries, and are now 
wasting the whole region. 

"What hope can there be of success, my friends, when, 
with an enemy close to their gates, the Jews are slaying 
more of their fellow-countrymen than the Romans them- 
selves! Did ever a country present so humiliating and 
terrible a spectaclel Were such atrocities ever perpetrated 
by men upon their brothers! And, yet, the madmen still 
believe that the Almighty will deliver them, will save 
from destruction that Temple which they have polluted, 
the altars that they have deluged with blood," 

When the rabbi had finished his narration there was 
a long silence. Martha was in tears at the redtal of the 
misery which was endured by iha inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem; Simon sat with his face covered with his hands; 
John had scarce moved since the rabbi had begun his 
story, but sat with a heavy frown on his face, looking 
straight before him; while Mary anxiously watched him 
to see the effect of the recital upon him. Simon was the 
first to speak. 

" It is a tale of mourning, lamentation, and woe that 
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you have told us, rabbi. Not even in the days of our 
captivity in Babylon were the Jewish people fallen so 
low. Let us to bed now. These thiugs are too terrible 
to speak of until we have laid them before the Lord and 
asked his guidance. I wonder not now, rabbi, that 
years seem to have rolled over your head since we last 
met." 

The others rose. Mary, as she passed John, laid her 
hands on his shoulder with a caressing action, which was 
very rare to her, for she generally behaved to him as to 
a brother, holding any exhibition of greater affection 
onmaidenly until the days of betrothal were euded. 

The action seemed to recall John from his gloomy 
thought, and he smiled down at her anxious face; then 
when the others went off to their apartments he went out 
into the night air and stood for hours nearly immovable 
with his eyes fixed on the ettars. lu the morning Mary 
joined him in the garden, as had come to be their custom, 
tills being the only time in the day when they were alone 
together. 

" Well, John?" she asked. 

He understood her question. 

" I have thought it over, Mary, in every way, but I 
cannot see that my duty is changed by what we heard 
last night. Affection for you and my parents would keep 
me here, and I wish that I could see that my duty could 
go hand in hand with my wishes. I have been sorely 
tempted to yield, to resign the stru^le, to remain here 
in peace and quiet; but I should never be happy. I do 
not believe that I am, as so many think, speedy called 
to be a deliverer, thou^ Ood has assuredly specially pro- 
tected and aided me; but did I draw back now it would 
be a grievous discouragement to many. I have put my 
hand to the plough and cannot look back. God has 
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permitted these miseriea to fall upon Jerusalem doubtless 
as a punishment for the sins of the people. It may be 
yet that his wrath will be abated, and that he will re- 
member the mercies of old 

"He has suffered his Temple to be profaned, but it 
may not be his purpose to allow it to be destroyed utterly. 
The evil doings, therefore, of evil men do not release as 
from our duty, and it has always been held the chief 
duty of all Jews to die, if need be, in defence of the 
Temple. Never so long as that stands can we say that 
the Lord has wholly turned his face from us, that he 
purposes another period of exile and captivity to befall 
his people. Therefore, Mary, I shall go on as I have 
intended, warring against the Romans and doing what I 
can to binder their advance against Jerusalem. I think 
that the war may last longer than I had expected. Ves- 
pasian will have heard from those who, like the rabbi, 
have escaped from Jerusalem what is going on within 
the city, and knowing the great strength of its walls, and 
judging from what he saw at Jotapata and Gamala, how 
desperate would be its resistance were he to appear 
before it, he may well decide to leave it for the present, 
suffering the population to prey upon each other, to con- 
sume their provisions, and waste tbeir strength till, when 
he marches against it, there will be no longer men left to 
man the walla." 

"I thought you would decide so, John," Mary said 
quietly; "and much as I love you — for I do love you, 
John — I would rather part with yott so, never to see you 
again, than that you should draw back now. I set you 
up on a pedestal before I knew that it was you who was 
my hero, and I would not have it said that he of whom 
.such high hopes were cherished drew back from the 
enterprise he had taken up. Bather would I mourn for 
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yon all my life than that men should say of yon. This is 
he o£ whom we said he is the deliverer, but who shrank 
from the dangers of batUe and threw down bis country's 
sword." 

" Thank you, Mary. I am glad to hear you say so. I 
thought tJiat I was right; but it was very hard so to de- 
cide. And now that you aigree with me, my chief cause 
for hanging back is removed. Henceforth I shall trouble 
no more over it. My conscience tells me that I am right 
to ga Ton say go also; therefore, now, whatever be- 
tides, I shall not blame myself, but shall feel that I coold 
not have taken any other course." 

" I have faith, John, that you will come back to me 
when the troubles are over. I believe that whatever may 
happen at Jerusalem you will be spared to me. I think 
that it was either for the country or for me that your 
life was spared alone of all those that fought at Jotapata, 
and I mean to keep on thinking so. It will keep up my 
spirits while you are away, and will help me to dieer our 
mother." 

" If the Komans do not move upon Jerusalem I may 
be able to be often at home. Our policy will be to strike 
a blow ; and then, when the Romans gather in force, to 
scatter and disappear; so that I may often be home until 
the time comes when the enemy gather round Jerusalem. 
But at anyrate, Mary, I shall try and believe that yonr 
hope is well founded, and that in the end I shall return 
alive to you. Certainly I shall not spare my life; for 
when one takes up the post of a leader of bis fellows, he 
must never hang back from danger, but must be always 
in the front. At the same time I shall never forget that 
you are thinking and praying for me, and will never 
throw away my life recklessly; and if the time comes 
when I see that all is lost, tlutt fighting is no longer of 
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avail, I will neither rush into the enemy's ranka to die, 
nor will I throw down my arms and die unresisting, 
nor will I slay myself with my own weapons, but I will 
strive in every way to save my life for your sake, having 
done all that I could for our country and the Temple." 

" That is all I ask, John. I am quite content to wait 
here until the day comes that you shall return; and then, 
though our cause be lost, our country ruined, and God's 
Temple destroyed, we can yet feel that God has been 
good and merciful to us, even if we be driven out of oar 
home, and have to become exiles in a far land." 

A week later the news came that the Romans were 
preparing to take the field. The young men of the vil- 
lage at once started as messengers tiirough the country. 
At night a vast pile of brushwood was lighted on the 
hill above Gamala, and answering fires soon blazed out 
from other heights. At the signal men left their homes 
on the shores of Galilee, in the cities of the plains, in 
the mountains of Persea and Batansea. Capitolias, Gerisa 
and Pella, Sepphoris, Caphemaum and Tiberias, and even 
the towns and villages almost within sight of Ccesar's 
camp at Ciesarea, sent their contingents, and in twenty- 
four hours eight thousand armed men were gathered on 
the slopes of Hount Galaad. 

Each man brought with him grain su£Scient for a 
week's consumption, and all had, according to their means, 
brought money, in accordance with the instructions John 
and the other commanders had issued. For John held 
that although, as they were fighting for the country, they 
must, if necessary, live upon the country, yet that as far 
as possible they should abstain from taking food with- 
out payment, and so run the risk of being confoimded 
with the bands who, under the cloak of patriotism, plun- 
dered and robbed the whole country. 
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The bands assembled, each under their leaders. It was 
easy to see that they had come from different localities. 
Tarichea and Tiberias had both sent two companies, and 
the aspect of these differed widely from that of the com- 
panies of peasants raised in the villages on the slopes of 
Hermon or among the mountains of Ferfea; hut all seemed 
animated by an equal feeling of devotion, and of confi- 
dence in their young leader. 

John, after carefully inspecting his own band, visited 
the camps of the other companies, and was everywhere 
received with acclamations. He addressed each company 
in turn, not only ui^ng them to show bravery, for that 
every Jew had shown who had fought against the Romans, 
but pointing out that far more than this was required. 
While they must be ready to give their lives when need 
be, they must be equally ready to shun the fight, to 
scatter and fly, when their leaders gave the orders. It 
was not by bravery that they could hope to overcome 
the Romans, but by harassing them night and day, by 
attacking their camps, cutting off their convoys, and giv- 
ing them no rest Above all, obedience was required. 

" Look at the Roman soldiers," he said. "They have no 
wills of their own. They advance or retreat; they attack 
when they know that those who first attack must die; 
they support all hardships and fatigues; they accom- 
plish marvels in the way of work; they ^ve themselves 
up, in fact, to obey the orders given them, never ques- 
tioning whether those orders are the best, but bUndly 
obeying them; and so it must be here if we are to fight 
the Romans with a chance of success. The most useful 
man here — the man who will do best service to his coun- 
try — is not he who is strongest or bravest, but he who is 
most prompt in his obedience to orders. The true hero 
is he who gives up his will, and, if need be, his Ufe, 
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at the order of Ma leader. You have chosen your own 
officers, and I have confirmed the choice that you have 
made. It is for you now to give them your support and 
assistance. There will be hardships, these must be borne 
without complaint; there will be delays, these must be 
supported with patience; there will be combats and dan- 
gers, these must be met with confidence and courage, 
believing that Ood will give you success, and that 
although the issue of the strife is in his hands, each of 
you should do his best by his conduct and courage to 
gain success. 

" We shall not act in one great body, for we could not 
find food in the villages for so large a number; more- 
over, to do so would be to give the Romans an oppor- 
tunity of massing their forces against us, of surrounding 
and destroying as. On great occasions and for a great 
object we may gather together and unite our forces. At 
other times, although acting upon a general plan and in 
concert with each other, each company will work indepen- 
dently. So we shall elude the Komans. When they strike 
at us, we shall be gone; when they try to inclose us, we 
shall disperse; when they pursue one body, others will 
fall upon them; when they think that we are in one part 
of the country, we will be striking a blow in another ; 
when they fancy themselves in security, we will fall 
upon them. We will give them no rest or peace." 

John's addresses were received with shouta o£ approval. 
By the great majority of those present he was now seen 
for the first time; but his appearance, the tone of 
authority with which he spoke, his air of confidence, and 
the manner in which he had evidently thought out the 
plans of action, and prepared for all contingencies, con- 
firmed the reports which they had heard of him, and 
the ooDviction that he was a specially appointed leader 
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was deepened and strengthened. How otherwise could 
one who was a mere youUi speak with such firmness and 
authority I 

The memories of the Jews were stored with legends of 
the prowess of Judas the Maceabean and his brothers, 
and of other leaders who had from time to time arisen 
and enabled them to clear their country of oppressors, and 
they were thus prepared to accept willingly those who 
appeared to them specially sent as leaders,and the question 
of age and experience weighed but httle with them. 
Moreover, as none had been trained as soldiers, there 
were none who had to set aside superior claims. 

Samuel had been chosen as a child, Saul was the 
youngest of his brethren, and David a lad when he slew 
the champion of the Philistines. Such being the case, 
the youth of John was no drawback in the eyes of his 
followers; and, indeed, the fact that, being still a youth, 
he had yet escaped from Jotc^ta, where all his elders 
had died, and that he had inflicted a heavy blow upon 
the Romans when all others who had opposed them had 
perished, seemed in itself a proof that he was tiuder 
special protection. 

John probably believed in himself less than did any 
man among his followers. Piously and devoutly brought 
up, he saw in the two escapes that he had had from death 
at the hands of the Romans signs of a special protection 
of God. But while he hoped that he might be able to do 
the Romans much harm, he had not any conviction that 
he was destined to deliver his country. He had none of 
the fervent enthusiasm of men who are convinced that 
they have a divine mission, and that miracles would be 
wrought in his favour. 

He had seen the tremendous strength of the R<Hnan 
army as it defiled from the mountuns before Jotapata. 
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He had learned the power of their war-engines, and had 
evidence of their dlacipline, their bravery, and persever- 
ance, and had no idea that sach a force as that gathered 
round him could cope with the legions of Rome. Still, 
that £rm and pious belief which was so deeply engrained 
in the heart of the Jews, that Qod specially interested 
himself in them, that he personally directed everything 
that befell them, and intervened in every incident of their 
history, had its natural effect upon him. 

Hi a training taught him that he was an instrument in 
God's hands; and although he hardly even hoped that he 
was destined to be a deliverer of Jerusalem, he thought 
that God nught intend him to do great things for his 
people. At anyrate, while never claiming any special 
authority, or to have, more than those around him, any 
special mission, he was careful not to damp the enthu- 
siasm of hia followers by disclaiming the mission they 
attributed to him, knowing how much such a belief added 
to his authority, and to the efficiency of the force under 
his commajid. 



CHAPTER XH 

DESULTOBT FIOHTINa. 

TER having gone through the camps of the 
whole of the companies, John assembled the 
leaders round him and held a council as to 
future operatioua It was agreed that it would be best 
to leave alone for the present the legion at Scythopolis, 
for rumours of the gathering would almost certainly 
have reached that city, and the Romans might be on 
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their goard against attack. It was resolved therefore, to 
cross Hie Jordan a few miles below Tarichea,to traverse the 
hills between Endor and Qelbus, and by a long march to 
gain the range of hills extending from Carmel to Samaria, 
and forming the boundary between the latter province 
and Galilee. They would then be looking down upon 
the camp of Yespasiau at Cesarcea. 

The country between these hills and the city was too 
flat for them to engage with any hopes of success, for 
although by a surprise they might inflict great damage 
on the Romans, they would be wholly unable to wilji- 
stand the chaigea of the Roman horse. They would 
therefore maintain a look-out from the mountains, and 
attack the Roman camp the flrst time it was pitched on 
ground whence a rapid retreat could be effected to the 
hills. 

As the Jordan was unfordable between Scythopolis 
and Uie lake, tdl who could not swim were ordered to 
carry with them on their march down to the river logs 
of light wood sufficient to support them in crossing. 

Those who could swim were to assist in piloting over 
those unable to do so. This would be a work of no great 
difficulty, for the width of the Jordan is not great, ajid it 
was only for a short distance in the centre that it would 
be unfordable. As was to be expected, the companies 
raised near the shores of the lake contained but few men 
unaHe to swim, while those from the mountain districts 
were ^most wholly ignorant of the art. 

The bands were therefore linked together for the pur- 
pose of crossing, one of those from the plains and a 
company of mountaineers marching down to the stream 
together. The preparations were all complete by the 
afternoon, and just as it was becoming twilight Uie lead- 
ing bands arrived on the banks of the Jordan. The 
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crossing was effected without difficulty, and in two hours 
all were over. Then the companies formed up tinder 
their leaders and started independently, men who knew 
the country well being assigned as guides to each. 

They crossed the hill between Endor and Gelbus, 
marched through Jezrael, and then, just as morning was 
breaking, ascended the elopes of Mount Carmel, leaving 
Legio on their right It was a march of about fifty miles, 
but the men were all active and vigorous, lightly armed, 
and sustained by enthusiasm and excitement, and not a 
man dropped behind during the journey. Once among 
the bills they threw themselves down for a rest of some 
hours. From the crest of the hill it was but some twelve 
miles down to Cesareea, and the blue line of the sea 
extended right and left as far as the eye could reach. 

In the afternoon Jonas was sent down to the city to learn 
how matters stood there, and when Vespasian was going 
to mova He was to remain (here that night and return 
with the news on the following morning. He came back, 
however, at midnight, saying that the Romans had 
marched on the previous day, that they had taken the 
southern road which skirted the mountains for some dis- 
tance, and would probably cross the central range at 
Sichem, and either proceed to Scythopolis or join the 
legion thence on the plain of Aulon, west of the Jordan. 
This was a disappointment, but at daybreak the com- 
panies were afoot. 

It was decided they should march separately, each 
taking its own line to the east, following unfrequented 
roads, and keeping among the hills as far as possible so 
that no report of the passage of any large gathering of 
men should reach the Romans. Although no time had 
been lost, John, when he approached the Jordan, learned 
that Vespasian had already joined the legion from Scytho- 
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polia and had crossed the river into Penea, and was 
marching with all speed against Qadara, its chief city. 

Halting {or the night near the Jordan, John crossed the 
river by a ford next morning, and then moved forward 
cautiously to commence operations as soon as the Bomaos 
were engaged upon the siege of the city. But ere many 
hours had passed he learned that ths inhabitants had 
sent forward a deputation to Vespasian, and that the war 
party, taken by surprise by the rapid advance of the 
Romans, had hastily evacuated the city after slaying 
many of those who were willing to admit the Bomans. 

When Vespasian arrived he had been received with 
acclamations by the inhabitants, who had already de- 
fliaroyed a portion of their waJls, to prove that they never 
thought of resistance. Having thus established the Roman 
authority in Persea, Vespasian left a garrison there and 
set out with the main body of his army for Csesarea, leav- 
ing a garrison in the town and despatching Placidus with 
five hundred horse and three thousand foot in pursuit 
of the fugitives who had fled from Qadara before he 
entered it. 

As Vespasian marched back the band under John 
began their work. Wherever the road led tiirough the 
mountains they rolled down rocks apon the column. The 
light-armed aUles of the Romans were sent out on each 
Sank, and climbing the hills, attacked their assailants. As 
soon, however, as they neared the crests, which were, as 
they believed, held by small parties only of the enemy, the 
Jews rushed upon them with fury, overthrew them, and 
drove them down the hills until tiie heavy-armed troops 
were obliged to advance to their assistance, upon which 
the Jews at once fell back to the higher slopes. 

Growing bolder by success they even ventured to rush 
down apon the baggage, breaking through its guard and 
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Tt'lUng great nuiabers of the aoimals. A party of Roman 
horse which came up at full gallop was charged just as 
they reached the spot by two more companies from the hill, 
and these, before the Romans could face about and oppose 
their line of long spears to their assaUaats, were among 
them, stabbing the horses, leaping up behind the soldiers 
and slaying them with their knives, and throwing the 
whole into confusion. Then the sound of a horn was heard 
on the hillside, imd the whole of the Jews instantly relin- 
quished their work and took to the mountains just as a 
large body of cavalry, headed by Titus, came thundering 
up 

At night the Romans were disturbed by constant 
alarms. Men crept up to the sentries and slew them in 
the darkness. Numbers of Qie enemy penetrated into 
the camp, killing the soldiers as they slept, houghing the 
horses, and setting fire to the camp in several places; and 
it was not until the whole army got under arms that Uie 
attack ceased. The next day they were similarly harassed 
upon the march, and it was not until they had crossed 
the mountains and descended on to the western plain that 
the Jews drew off, highly satisfied with the result of their 
first encounter with the Romans. Their loss had been 
slight, not more than twenty having fallen, while they 
had killed more than two hundred of the hght-armed 
troops, had inflicted some loss upon the Romans them- 
selves, had slain numbers of baggage animals, and had 
shown the enemy that however formidable the Roman 
soldiers might be on the plains, the legions of Vespasian 
were no more invincible than was that of Cestius among 
the hills. They r^retted, however, that instead of en- 
gaging the main army they had not followed the force 
under Placidus, of whose despatch from Qadara they had 
not learned until it was too late. 
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The fugitives of whom Placidus waa in pursuit had 
taken poasession of the village of Bethennabris. He 
pursued the stratagem which had already succeeded so 
welL He feigned a retreat, and the Jews sallied out 
and attacked him. He cut off the greater part from 
returning to the village, and at night attacked Bethen- 
nabris, captured it, and put all within it to the sword. 
Those who had escaped were joined by great ntuibers of 
the country people, and made for the Jordan, intending 
to cross by ttie ford opposite Jericho, but the river was 
swollen with rain and they were unable to cross. Placi- 
dus overtook and attacked them. Vast numbers were 
killed, and more were driven into the river and drowned. 

Fifteen thousand fell, two thousand five hundred were 
takep prisoners, with a vast number of animals of all 
kinds. Placidus then reduced the whole of Persea and the 
coast of the Dead Sea as far as Macheerus. 

Vespasian soon moved down from Ciesarea, keeping near 
the sea, and capturing Antipatris, Lydda, and Thamna, 
and blocking Emmaus; then continuing his course south- 
ward he wasted the country to the frontier of Idumea, 
and captured the towns Betaris and Caphartobas, putting 
to the sword about ten thousand men. Then he marched 
back by Emmaus and Sichem, descended the hills and 
marched to Jericho, where he was joined by Placidus 
with the troops from Perroa. The dty had been deserted 
by its inhabitants, and the Roman army rested here for 
some time, until, just as Vespasian was about to march 
upon Jerusalem, the news arrived of the death of Kero, 
and, unwilling to weaken hia army by besieging the 
city, strong in itself and defended by a host, Vespasian 
withdrew to C^esarea, and for another two years Jeru- 
salem had time for preparation or submission. 

As Vespasian's march had, except when he was crossing 
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the mountains from Emmaus to Sichem, lain entirely in 
the plains, John had been able to do but little. Half the 
force had been sent across the Jordan, and its operations 
had greatly added to the difficulties Flacidus had met 
with in sutiduing Fersea. The other companies had closely 
followed the maxch of Vespasian, had made many attacks 
upon parties despatched to pillage the cotmtry, and after 
the Romans marched north again besieged and captvired 
some of the small places in which they had left garrisons. 
They had united when the two Boman armies met at 
Jericho, and were prepared to defend desperately the 
ru^ed mountain roads leading thence to Jerusalem, when 
to their surprise they saw the Bomau host moving away 
to the north again. 

As soon as they ascertained that Vespasian had for 
the present entirely abandoned the idea of attacking 
Jerusalem and that his troops had gone into permanent 
quarters, John held a council with the other commanders. 
Some were in favour of remaining in arms, and of con- 
stantly attacking the Roman garrisons; others were for 
scattering and returning to their homes, from which they 
had now been absent three months, until the Romans 
again set themselves in motion against Jerusalem. Opin- 
ions were about equally divided, and John remained silent 
until all had spoken; then he said: 

" I think that we had better disperse. If we remained 
in arms we might gain some successes, we might surprise 
and slay some Roman garrisons, but the others would 
speedily prepare themselves against attack by strengthen- 
ing their w^ls and taking every precaution. But did we 
succeed in destroying the garrisons in every one of the 
towns they have captured, of what benefit would it be? 
It would rather excite the Romans yet more against the 
people; yet more would they march through the land. 
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burning, destroying, and slaying. They would turn the 
country into a desert, and either slay or carry away all 
the people captives. 

"We should irritate without seriously injuring the 
Romans, and the very people, whose sufferings we should 
heighten by our work, would turn against us. Now that 
the whole country has been scoured, all the towns which 
have resisted destroyed, and all the men who defended 
them put to the sword, there may be breathing space 
for the land until the Bomans advance against Jeru- 
salem. It may he that those in Jerusalem may come to 
terms with the Romans, in which case there need not be 
any more bloodshed. Therefore I say that it seems to me 
that it would be wrong to continue the war so long as the 
Romans rest peacefully in their camps; but should Jeru- 
salem have need of us in her defence, every one of us will 
again take the field." 

John's counsel was finally adopted. Many of the men 
were longing to return to their homes, where they knew 
that they would be welcomed and honoured for the deeds 
they had performed; for although they had achieved no 
grand successes, they had done much by compelling the 
Romans to keep together, and had thus saved many towns 
from plunder and destruction. Their operations too had 
created a fresh sensation of hope, and had aroused the 
people from the dull despair in which they were sinking. 
Had messengers been now sent out on all sides a great 
multitude of men would have collected; hut John knew 
well that numbers would be of no avail, imd that in a 
pitched battle the Romans could defeat many times their 
number of the undisciplined and ill-armed Jews. 

John himself stood even higher in the estimation of 
his followers than he did at the commencement of the 
campaign. His own band had been particularly success- 
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ful, and had several times encountered parties of the 
Romans ahnost equal to themselves in numbers. His 
plans had been always well laid, and on no occasion 
had the Itomans cut off and killed any numerous parties- 
Altogether the justness of his views had been established 
by experience, the men had gained confidence in them- 
selves and in him, and now oidy regretted that they had 
had no opportunity of attacking the Bomans in anytiiing 
like equal numbers. 

Ther^ore when the news spread that John was of 
opinion that the wisest course was for them to return to 
their homes and there to hold themselves in readiness to 
reassemble whenever the Romans moved against Jeru- 
salem, the decision was willingly accepted, and a few 
hours after the Roman column had marched out from 
Jericho the Jewish companies started for their respective 
homes, all promising to take up arms again when the 
signal was given. 

Although the success that had attended them had not 
been so great as they had hoped, it had been sufficiently 
marked to inspire them witti confidence in themselves 
and their leader ; but few Uves had been lost, and they 
had learned that so long as they persisted in the tactics 
their leader had laid down there was but little chance of 
the Romans striking a heavy blow at them. 

Surprise was mingled with joy in the greetings John 
received on his return home. 

"No disaster has befallen your bands, I hope, John?" 
Simon asked anxiously. " We heard that the Romans had 
reached Jericho, and we have been praying the Lord 
night and day for his protection for you, behoving that 
you would doubtless fall upon the enemy as they marched 
through the mountains towards Jerusalem.'' 

"We should have done so, father, and already had 
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taken up a position on the heights conuoanding the roads, 
hut there was no fighting, simply because Vespasian has 
marched away with his army to Csesarea, and will not, as 
we heUeve, make any movement against Jerusalem this 
year." 

"The Lord be praised!" Simon said piously. "There ia 
time yet for the city to repent in sackcloth and ashes for 
its sins, and to come to such terms with the Romans as 
may save the Temple." 

" So far as I have heard, father, Jerusalem is little 
likely eitter to repent or to negotiate. The news of what 
is passing there is even worse than that which the Eahbi 
Solomon told us; but I will not pain you by talking of 
these matters now. You have heard what we have been 
doing. We have done no great deeds, but we have har- 
assed the Romans sorely, so that they could not say that 
they held the country beyond the flight of their arrows. 
We have taken many cities where they had left small 
garrisons, we have cut ofl" very many small parties, have 
captured many flocks and herds wWch they had carried 
ofl^, and have lost but few men while inflicting much 
damage. Moreover, we have gained experience and con- 
fidence, and when the time comes for fighting hand to 
hand with the Romans we shall enter upon the struggle 
without fear." 

"But what can have induced the Romans to retire when 
almost within sight of Jerusalem?" 

" Partly no doubt because Vespasian considered it better 
to let the Jews go on slaying eaeh other than to waste bis 
strength in killing them; but partly, I believe, because <^ 
news from Rome. We heard a rumour that a messenger 
had arrived in the Roman camp with news that Nero is 
dead, and Vespasian may well wish to keep his army to- 
gether to watch the course of events." 
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This was indeed Vespasian's main object in retiring, 
and for nearly two years he kept his army in hand, 
waiting for his opportunity, while Galbeb, Otho, and Vi- 
tellius in turn gained and lost the imperial crown. John 
remained at home, except that he went out with the com- 
paoies in the spring of 69, when Vespasian for a time set 
his troops in motion. As before, the Romans marched 
down into the south of Judea and reduced the country on 
the western shore of the Dead Sea, while Cerealis entered 
Idumea and completely subdued it, so that there now 
remained only the towns of Herodium, Masada, Mach- 
serus, and Jerusalem itself which still remained uncon- 
quered. 

John's troops had pursued precisely the same tactics as 
in the previous year, and had contented themselves with 
harassing the Romans whenever the latter entered di£G- 
cult country, and in preventing them from sending out 
small foraging parties. John himself would not have 
called his men under arms, as he saw that no real advan- 
tage was gained; but the men were e^er to go, and he 
saw that Uiere was a considerable advantage in their con- 
tinued practice in arms, in the quickness with which they 
worked together, and in the confidence which they had 
in themselves. 

The company suffered hut slight loss in the operations, 
but John himself had an adventure which nearly cost 
him his Ufa Vespasiaai with the bulk of his army was 
encamped at Hebron, while Titus was at CarmeUa, near 
the Dead Sea. John's company were in the hills near 
Hebron, and he, wishing to examine the Roman position 
at Carmelia and the road between the two towns, started 
by himself. He carried, as usual, his buckler, two light 
javelins, and a sword. The road led down a series of 
precipitous valleys, and John, knowing that he could 
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instantly gain the hills out of reach of danger, did not 
hesitate to descend into it. 

He was now nineteen, strong, active, and sinewy. The 
position in which he had been placed had given him the 
habit of command, and the heavy responsibility which 
had devolved upon him had added two or three years to 
hia apparent age. He was taller than most of his country- 
men, broad across the shoulders, and a match for any 
single man under his command. As he walked along he 
heard the sound of a horse's footsteps coming up the val- 
ley. He sprang a short distance up the craggy hillside, 
and then paused as a single horseman came in sight. 

As he came a little nearer John saw by the splendour 
of his armour, and that of the horse he was riding, that he 
was an officer of rank and distinction. John scorned to fly 
before a single foe, and stood quietly watching him till 
he came nearly abreast of him. The horseman reined 
up his charger, and without a word seized his javelin and 
hurled it at the armed figure standing on the hillside 
some thirty feet above him. John sprang hghtly aside, 
and the missile struck the rock with a sharp clang close 
to him. In return he threw a javelin at the Roman, 
which struck him on the armour and fell blunted. 

"Well thrown!" the Roman said calmly, and hurled 
a second javelin. The stroke was too swift to avoid; 
but John threw up his buckler so as to receive it at an 
angle, and the javehn glanced off imd flew far up the 
hillside. This time John sprang down the rocks with 
the activity of a goat till within a few feet of the Roman. 
Then he threw his javehn at the horse, with so true an 
aim that it struck at a spot unprotected by armour, and 
the animal fell. 

With an exclamation of anger the Roman threw him- 
self off as the animal sank beneath his legs. He had 
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already drawn his sword as John approached, and stood 
at once on the defensive. Without a moment's hesitation 
John sprang at him, and the combat commenced. John 
trusted to his activity, while the Roman had an immense 
advantage in his heavy armour, John being unprotected 
save by his buckler. The Roman stood calm and con- 
fident, while John attacked, moving quickly round and 
round him, springing in to deliver a blow, and then 
bounding out of reach of the sweep of the heavy Roman 
sword 

For some time the combat continued John had re- 
ceived two or three severe wounds, while, although the 
Roman was bleeding, his armour protected him from any 
serious hurt. Suddenly John sprang in at the Roman, 
throwing himself with all his force against him ; he par- 
tially warded with his sword the blow which the Roman 
struck at him as he came in, but hia weapon was beaten 
down, and the Romim blade cut through his thick head- 
dress. But the impetus of bis spring was suflicient. The 
Roman, taken by surprise by this sudden attack, tottered, 
and then fell with a crash, John falling on the top of him. 

John was almost blinded by the blood which streamed 
down hia forehead from the blow he had last received ; 
but he dashed it aside, seized his long knife, and in 
another moment wonld have slain his enemy had not the 
latter exclaimed: 

"Strike, Jew! I am Titus." 

John was confused by tiie last blow he had received; 
but a thousand thoughts whirled in his brain. For an 
instant he grasped the knife more firmly to slay the son 
of the chief enemy of his country ; then the possibility of 
carrying him away a captive occurred to him; but he saw 
that this was out of the question. Then another thought 
flashed across his brain. 
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"Swear," he sgdd in Greek, for he was ignorant of 
Latin, " by your gods, to spare the Temple, or I will kill 
you." 

There was a moment's hesitation. The knife waa 
already descending, when Titus exclaimed in the same 
language; 

" I swear to do all in my power to save the Temple." 

John's knife fell from his hand. He tried to rise to his 
feet; then everything seemed to swim roimd, and he fell 
insensible. Titus rose to his feet; he was shaken by the 
fall, and he too had lost much blood. Fantiag from his 
exertions he looked down upon his prostrate foe, and the 
generosity which waa the prevailing feature of bis char- 
acter, except when excited in battle, mastered him. 

" By Hercules," he exclaimed, " that is a gallant youth, 
though he is a Jew, and he has well-nigh made an end 
of me! What will Yespasian say when he hears Qiei I 
have been beaten in fair fight, and owe my life to the 
mercy of a Jewl How tiiey think of their temple, these 
Jews! Why, I would not injure it were it in my power to 
do so. Have not our emperors sent offerings there! Be- 
sides, we war not with the gods of the people we conquer. 
Ah, here come Plancus and the others! This will be a 
lesson to me not to trust myself alone among these motm- 
tains again. It is the first time I have done so, and it 
shall be the last." 

A. messenger had, in fact, arrived at Carmelia with an 
order from Vespasian for him to go to Hebron, as he had 
a desire to speak with him, and ordering Plaucus, a cen- 
turion, to follow with his troop, Titus had sprung on 
his horse and ridden off at once. The Bomans were soon 
upon the spot, and were loud in exclamation of surprise 
and grief at seeing their commander covered with dust, 
and bleeding from several wounds, while his horse lay 
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dead beside him. To their inquiries whether he was 
seriously wounded, Titus replied lightly: 

" I am more dirty thsin hurt. Though, had it not been 
for my armour, there would have been a different tale to 
tell, for these Jews fight like demons. As you see, he 
first slew my horse with his javelin, and then we fought 
it out on foot." 

"Was there only this one?" the centurion asked in 
surprise, pointing to John's body. 

" Only that one," Titus said, " and he nearly got the 
best of it Fighting with these Jews is like fightiiig with 
wild cats, so fierce are they Ln the attack, and so quick 
ore their movements. I tell you that for a moment my 
life was at his mer(^. See if he is dead, Plancus." 

" No, he breathes," Plancus said, stooping over him. 

" Let four of the men make a litter with their spears," 
Titus said, "and take him down to Carmelia, and let my 
own leech attend him. I would gladly save his life if I 
can. I began the fray, and truly he has shown himself 
so gallant a young man that I would not that he should 
dia" 

Accordingly, when John opened his eyes he found 
himself lying in a Roman tent, where an old man was 
sitting by his couch, and a Roman sentry pacing back- 
wards and forwards before the entrance of Oxe tent 

' Drink this," the old man said, placing a cordial to bis 
hps. " You need have no fear, you are in the camp of 
Titus, and be himself has ordered that all attention shall 
be paid to you," 

John was too weak from loss of blood, and confused 
from the efiects of the blow on his head, even to feel the 
sensation of wonder. He drank the potion and closed 
his eyes again, and went ofT into a sleep which lasted for 
many hours. It was not until the next day that he 
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thoroughly awoke. The leech continued to attend him, 
and at the end of four days he was able to sit up. 

In the afternoon he heard a clash of arms as the sentry 
gave the mihtary salute, and a moment later Titus en- 
tered, accompanied by one whom Jolm instantly recog- 
nized BB Josephus. John rose to his feet. 

" I told you he was but a young man," Titus said to 
Josephua; "but now that I can see him more nearly, or 
at anyrate more calmly, I can see that he is little more 
than a lad, and yet, as you have heard me say, he is a 
man of valour, ajid defeated me in fair fight." 

"I seem to know his face," Josephus said, and then 
addressed John in Hebrew. 

"Who are you, young man?" 

" I am that John whom you saved in the storm on the 
Sea of Galilee, and who fought with you at Jotapata." 

"Is it possible!" Josephtia exclaimed in surprise. "I 
thought that I alone waa saved there." 

" I lay hidden with the boy Jonas, who told ns of Uie 
track down to the water," John said quietly, " and have 
since then been fighting the Romans. While you — " 

" While I have been their prisoner," Josephus broke in- 
" I know that all my countrymen are enraged against me, 
but truly without a cause." Josephus then tnuislated to 
Titus what John had told him, adding that the young 
man had served him with zeal and devotion, and that he 
had an affection for him. 

" Then I am the more glad that he has not lost his life," 
Titus said courteously. " And now, my antagonist," he 
said in Greek to John, "I woidd tell you that I bear you 
no malice, though you have shed my blood and brought 
somewhat of disgrace upon me; for truly it is a disgrace 
for a Boman soldier in heavy armour to be overthrown 
by one who carries but a light buckler as his protection. 
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Bat I love a brave man, even though he be a foe, and I 
htmour those who are fighting for what they believe to 
be the cause of their country. If I let you go free, will 
you promise me not to bear arms again against Rome?" 

" I could not promise that, Titus," John said quietly, 
"even were you to order me now to be taken out and 
slain. It is the first duty of all Jews to fight for the Holy 
City, and so long as I live, and the Holy ^ty is in danger, 
80 long I must fight for her. These are the commands 
of my rehgion, and I cannot^ even to save my life, disobey 
them." 

"I will not press you to do so," Titus said; "though 
Josephus here will tell you that Rome is not an unkind 
lord even to those who have most withstood it. When 
you are well enough to leave us you shall go unharmed, 
though, could you have seen your way to desist from 
hostility to us, I would have beeu a good friend to you; 
and have promoted you to posts of honour, and that 
in countries where you would not have been opposed 
to your countrymen. But if you will not have it so 
you are free to go; and remember that at any time you 
have a friend in Titus, and that when this war is over, 
and peace restored, if you come to me I will repeat the 
offer that I have now made. Moreover, you may rely 
upon it that in the last extremity I will do all in my 
power to save the Temple, and indeed, in no case would 
I have injured a building so venerable and holy." 

Titus then left the tent, but Josephus remained for 
some time talking with John. 

" I suppose you, like all others, have looked upon me 
as a traitor, John?" he began. 

"Not so," John replied. "I knew that you fought 
bravely at Jotapata, and risked your life many times in 
its defence. I knew, too, that you from the first opposed 
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the revolt against the Romejis, and it ia not for me to 
judge as to your position among them." 

" I am a prisoner," Joaephus said. " I am kindly treated, 
indeed, and Vespasian frequently asks my opinion of mat- 
ters connected with the countiy, but surely I am doing 
more good to my countrymen by softening his heart 
towards them than if I had died at Jotapata; still more 
if I had been, like John of Gischala, a scourge to it. I 
trust even yet that, through my influence, Jerusalem may 
be saved. When the time comes Vespasian will, I hope, 
grant terms; and my only fear is that the madness of the 
people will lead them to refuse all accommodation, and 
so force him into taking the city by storm, in which case 
it cannot but he that terrible misery will fall upon it, 
and that vast numbers will lose their lives. And now, 
tell me how you are at home, and what you have been 
doing since I last saw you." 

John thought it as well not to mention to Josephus the 
prominent paxt which he had taken among those who had 
80 harassed the Romans, but he said that he had joined 
the bands raised in Galilee, and had been among those 
who had hung upon the Roman flank and rear wherever 
they marched. 

" The Jews have behaved with prudence and valour," 
Josephus said, "and I now see that it would have been 
far better had I trusted more in mountain warfare than 
in fenced cities, but it would have been the same in the 
end. I know the Jews. They would have fought bravely 
for a time, but the thought of each would have turned 
to his farm and his vineyard, and they would never have 
kept the fleld for any length of time. The Romans, there- 
fore, would in the end have tired them out, and perhaps 
the fate which has befallen the cities that resisted would 
have fallen upon all the land. And, now, remember that, 
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although but a prisoner, I have much influence with Ves- 
pasian, and that at any time, should you fall into their 
hands again, I will exert that influence in your favour," 

John remained about ten days at Carmelia. Titus had 
several interviews with him, and at the lost of these 
said: 

" I have conceived a strong friendship for you, young 
man, and would willingly do you service. Take this 
signet-ring. At all times and in all places it will pass 
you to my presence. If a Koman sword be raised to 
strike yoa, and you show this ring, it will be lowered. 
That you should fight against us to the last is, as you 
believe, your duty, and as I myself would so fight for 
Rome I seek not further to dissuade you; but when 
resistance is at an end, and it is useless any longer to 
hold the sword, your death cannot benefit your country. 
Therefore, when that time comes, if not before, use this 
ring and come to me, and I will grant yoo not only your 
own life, but that of such friends aa you may wirfi to 
save. I do not forget that you had my life in your 
hands, and that you spared it. It is a life that may yet 
be valuable to Eome, and though even now, when I speak 
of it, my cheek flushes with humiliation, I am none 
the less grateful. It pleases me to see that, in the 
conversations you have had with my officers, you have 
borne yourself so modestly, and have made no mention 
of this, for although I myself do not hesitate to speak of 
the mishap which befell me, it is pleasant for me that it 
is not spoken of by others. Believe me, then, that at all 
times you will find a sincere friend in Titus." 

John replied in suitable terms, thanking Titus for the 
promises he had made, and disclaiming any merit in his 
success, which was but the last eflbrt of a beaten man, 
and was the result of the sudden surprise, and not of any 
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skill or bravery. Upon the following morning Titus fur- 
nished him with an escort far beyond the confines of the 
camp, and then taking to the hills, John rejoined his com- 
panions, who had long since given him up as dead. They 
could scarce credit him when he told them that he hod 
been lying wounded in the hands of the Komans, ajid 
were still more surprised at hearing that he had been 
engaged in a personal encounter with Titus. Of this 
John gave no details, beyond the fact, that after throw- 
ing their javelins, the horse of Titus had fallen, and 
they had fought hand to hand, until at last he had fallen 
bleeding from a severe wound, and that Titus himself 
had been wounded. 

" But how was it he did not slay you?" was the question. 
"It seems almost a miracle, especially after wounding 
Titus himself." 

" Doubtless the Lord put it into his heart to spare me," 
John said " Titus only said that he preserved my life 
as that of a brave foe. The Romans esteem bravery, and 
as I had withstood Titus for some time he was pleased 
to think that I had done well." 

"Ah, if you had killed him, what rejoicings there would 
have been in the land!" 

"No," John said earnestly, "there would have been 
mourning. You may be sure that Vespasian would have 
avenged his blood upon all the people. It wotdd have 
been a misfortune, indeed, had Titus fallen. It is well 
that it ended as it did." 

John waa, however, far too weak to be able to accom- 
pany his band upon its rapid marches, and therefore for 
a time resigned its command to one of his captaina He 
determined to go, until his strength returned to him, to a 
small community of which he had heard as dwelling in 
an almost inaccessible valley on the shore of the Dead 
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Sea. He was told that they took no part in the commo- 
tion of the times, and that they liv^ in such poverty 
that even the rohbersof Simon had not cared to interfere 
with them. They practised hospitality to strangers, and 
spent their lives in reUgious observances. As John had 
often heard from hia father of this sect, which was at 
one time numerous in the land, but had been sorely per- 
secuted by the priests and Pharisees, he determined to 
stop for a time among them, and learn somewhat of their 
doctrines. 

Accompanied by Jonos, he made hia way across the 
mountains to the valley where they dwelt. As wounded 
and a stranger he was received without question among 
them, and a little hut, similar to that in which they all 
lived, was placed at his disposal. These huts were ranged 
in a square, in the centre of which stood a lai^r building, 
used as their synagogue. Here John remained nearly a 
month, and was greatly struck by their religious fervour, 
the simplicity and austerity of their lives, and the doctrines 
which they held. He learned that the more rigorous of 
the sect abstained altogether from the use of meat and 
wine, and that celibacy was strictly enjoined. Those 
who married did not separate themselves from the sect, 
but were considered as occupying an inferior position 
in it. 

Their food was of the simplest kind, and only sufficient 
to sustfun life; the community raised the grain and v^e- 
tables necessary for their use. But it was the religious 
doctrines which they held which most greatly surprised 
John. They attached no importance whatever to the 
ceremonial law of the Jewish Scriptures, maintaining, in 
the first place, that the Scriptures had a spiritual signi- 
fication wholly apart from the literal meaning alone 
imderstood by the world, and that this spiritual meaning 
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could only be attained by those who, after long proba- 
tion, were initiated into the inner mysteries of the sect. 

In the second place, they held that the written law 
had been altogether superseded by the coming of the 
great prophet, Christ, who had been put to death by the 
Jewish priests. John learned that there were already large 
numbers of Jews who had accepted the doctrines taught 
by this Christ, although they did not all embrace the 
strict rules and modes of life of the ascetics. John was 
greatly struck with their doctrines, although he did not 
hear enough to do more than to dimly understand their 
meaning. He determined, however, that if he went safely 
through the war he would inquire further into these mys- 
teries. At the end of the four weeks, his strength being 
comparatively restored, he took his leave of the com- 
munity, and rejoined his band. 



CHAPTER XriL 

THE TEST OF DEVOTION. 

ILTHOUGH John was able to join his companions, 
he was still far from strong, and was glad to 
have a valid excuse for handing over his com- 
mand to his lieutenant and returning home. The cam- 
paign was nearly over, and he could not have followed 
those rapid marches through the hills which enabled the 
band to appear now on one side, now on the other of the 
Bomans, and to keep them in a constant state of watch- 
fuhiess. At the same time he was glad of the excuse to 
leave, for although he had declared to Titus that he would 
fight again in defence of Jerusalem, he felt that, after the 
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kind treatment lie had met with, he could not take part 
in the daily skinuiahes with the Bomaos. 

Mounting a donkey, which was among the many ani- 
mals captured in the attacks upon the Romans' baggage 
train, John bade adieu to his comrades, and with Jonas, 
now grown into a sturdy young fellow, started for houM. 
He journeyed by the rtwd to the west of Jerusalem, in 
order to avoid the bandits of Simon son of Gioras, who 
still scourged the neighbourhood of Masada and Herodium, 
lying between Jerusalem and the Dead Sea. He avoided 
all the towns in which there were Roman garrisons, for 
the bandages on hia head would have shown at once that 
he had been engaged in fighting. He travelled slowly, 
and was six days before he arrived home. 

"This time, my son, you have not come home un- 
harmed," Simon said. " Truly you are a shadow of your 
former self." 

"I shall soon be strong again, father, and these are 
honourable scars, for I had them in single combat with 
Titus himself in the valley between Hebron and Car- 
melia." 

" Then how is it that you live to tell the tale, my son?" 
Simon asked, while exclamations of wonder broke from 
Maty and Martha. " Surely God did not deliver him into 
your hands?" 

" I wish not to boast, father, and I have told the true 
story to none; but truly Qod did deliver him into my 
hands." 

"And he is dead?" Simon exclaimed. 

" No, father, he lives, for I spared him." 

"Spared him!" Simon exclaimed. "What, you did not 
avenge the miseries of our people upon the son of the 
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done 80, surely the Romans would have avenged hia 
death upon all the land. But I thought not of that 
at the time. I was sore wounded and bleeding, and my 
sense was well-nigh gone; but as I knelt upon him, and 
lifted my hand to slay him, a thought, surely sent by 
God himself, came into my mind, and I said, ' Swear by 
your gods that you will spare the Temple, or I slay you;' 
and he swore that, so far as lay in his power, he would 
spare the Temple." 

An exclamation of joy burst from his heexers, and 
Simon said: 

" Verily, my son, God has raised you up as a deliverer 
of his Temple, not, as some hoped, by defeating our 
oppressors, but by binding one of their mightiest ones to 
do it no harm," 

" I pray, father, say nought of this to anyone. It is 
between ourselves and Titus and the Lord, and I would 
not that any man should know of it Moreover, Titus 
behaved with the greatest generosity to me. My victory 
over him was but a surprise. I was sorely woiinded, 
while he was almost unharmed, when I sprang upon him, 
and by the sudden impulse threw him to the ground, he 
being burdened with his heavy armour. I had but 
strength to hear him swear, and then I fell as one dead. 
Titus might have slain me as I lay, but he not only did 
me no harm, but when his soldiers came up, he gave me 
into their care, and directed me to be carried down to his 
camp, placed in a tent, and tended by his own leech, and 
when I recovered he let me go free." 

" Truly it is a marvellous tale, John. That you should 
have fallen into the hands of the Bomans and come forth 
unharmed after discomfiting their leader is as marvellous 
to me BB Daniel coming unharmed from the lions' den. 
We will say nought of your story, my son. Tell us only 
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what you told your own companions, so that we may 
know what to say when we are questioned." 

"I told them the truth, father, although not all the 
truth. I said that I met Titus and fought with him, 
that I wounded Mm somewhat, hut that by virtue of his 
armour I did him no great harm, while he wounded me 
so seriously that I fell down as one dead; that he, feeling 
that I had fought like a brave foeman, had me carried to 
his tent and tended and cared for until I was able to go 
forth, when he sent me away free and unharmed." 

" Truly men say of Titus that he is clement and merci- 
ful, and therein differs much from Vespasian his father, 
and the clemen(7 which he showed to the people of 
Gischala and other places which he has taken proves that 
is so; but this deed of his to you shows that he masb 
have s great heart, for few men of rank and warUke 
fame who had been discomfited by one yet scarce a man, 
but would have left him by the road to die so that 
none might know what had happened." 

" Titus made no secret of it, father," John said ; " he 
told Josephus, in my hearing, that I had spared his lite. 
He said nought of the oath which he had taken, but I 
know that he will keep it as far, as he said, hes in bis 
power." 

" What is he like?" Mary asked. 

" He is not of very tall stature, hut stoutly built and 
strong; his face, clean shaved as is their custom, has a 
pleasant and kindly expression that tallies with his dis- 
position, for he is greatly beloved by his soldiers. In 
action they say he is brave to rashness, quick to anger, 
but as quickly appeased. Had he been in command of 
the Roman l^ons they Would have been not less formid- 
able in the fight, and perhaps, when the passions of Titus 
were roused, not less savage, but they would not have 
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wrought Buch wholesale cruelty and destruction as they 
have done," 

"It is rajrely that pity enters into the heart of a Roman," 
SimoD said; "and yet it is hardly for us to complain, for 
when we crossed over the Jordan and conquered Canaan 
we put all to the sword and spared none. It may be 
that in future times, if wars do not altogether cease in 
the world, they will be waged in another spirit; but so 
far, from the conunencement of the world until now, it 
has ever been the same, war has brought) desolation 
and destruction upon the vanquished." 

The next morning John went early into the garden, 
not that he was strong enoogh for heavy work, but in 
order thai Mary might, as usual, join him there. 

" Do you know, John," she said, after their first greet- 
ing, " you have made me happier than I have been foi 
some time." 

"How is that, Mary!" 

■' It seemed to me, John, that you were getting away 
from me," 

"Getting away, Mary!" he repeated; "how do yon 
mean?" 

"You were becoming a great leader, John. I was 
proud that it should be so, proud to think that you might 
become a deliverer of the nation, rnd then it would have 
been meet and right that you should take to yourself as 
a wife a daughter of one of the great ones of the land." 

"Mary!" John exclaimed indignantly. 

"It might have been necessary, John, The tillers of 
the soil can marry where they please; those who have 
power must wed for other reasons than that of love. 
They mnst make alliances that will strengthen their 
position, and it would have been your duty to have 
sacrificed your love for the sake of your country. I 
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should Iiave been the first to bid you do bo. I should have 
been content to moke my saxirifice, too, on the altar of our 
country, content with knowing that you, the deliverer of 
Israel, would have chosen me from among all other 
women had you only had your own pleasure and happi- 
ness to consult; but after what you told us yesterday I 
think perhaps that this need not be so, and that the way 
in which you were to save the Temple was not the way 
we thought Your mission has been fulfilled, not by 
great victories, which would have made you the hero of 
Israel, but in that contest in the valley where no eyes but 
those of God beheld you, and should the Temple be saved 
none will know that you were its saviour save we who 
love yoa Therefore, John, once again I can look forward 
to the time when you and I can dwell tc^ther in the 
house of your fathers." 

Mary was so earnest that John did not attempt to 
laugh her out of her fancies, as was his usual way; he 
only said quietly: 

" Perhaps you are right, Mary, as to my mission, but I 
do not think, dear, that even bad I been made ruler of 
Israel I would have gone elsewhere for a wife; but as you 
say drcumstances might have been too strong for me, 
and at anyrate I am well pleased that there is no chance 
of my happiness being set in one scale and the good of 
my country in another," 

" And now, John, I believe that you will come back to 
me even if Jerusalem falls. This is the third time your 
life has been spared, and if we count that day when we 
were so nearly drowned together on the lake, we may eay 
that four times your life has been saved when it seemed 
all but lost, and I believe now that it will be saved to the 
end." 

" I hope for your sake, Mary, and for my father and 
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mother'3 that it may be so. I have so much to make my 
life happy that I will assuredly do all in my power to 
save it. As you know, I have never held with those who 
would destroy themselves when all seemed lost. My idea 
is, a man should fight until the last, hut should, if possible, 
provide some way of escape when fighting is no longer 
of avail. Fortunately, if I do not fall Ju battle I have 
a talisman which will bring me safe to you. Titus has 
given me a signet-ring whid[k will at all times procure me 
access to him. He has promised that at all times he will 
be my friend, and should I fall into the hands of his 
soldiers again he will let me go free, and will give me 
the lives of any who may be dear to me." 

" This Titus must be a noble enemy," Mary said, with 
tears in her eyes; "he is strong, and kind, and generous. 
Had such a man been raised up as the leader of our 
people, instead of the leader of our foes, how different it 
might have been!" 

"Yes, indeed," John agreed; "truly we are sheep with- 
out a shepherd, nay, we are sheep whose leaders are 
ravening wolves, who devour their own flock." 

The time passed quietly and happily save for the grief 
which the tidings of the terrible doings in Jerusalem 
caused. The two years' respite which the city had 
obtuned when Vespasian marched away from Jericho, in- 
stead of being turned to good account, had brought even 
greater evils than before. Simon son of Gioraa, having 
wasted all the country towards Idumea, began to threaten 
Jerusalem. The Zealots marched out against him, but 
were driven back to the city. Simon, thinking that the 
Idumeans, believing him to be occupied with JerusaJem, 
would have grown careless, suddenly entered their country 
at the head of twenty thousand men. 

The Idumeans flew to arms and met him with twenty- 
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five thousand men, and a furious battle ensued, in which 
neither party gained the advantage. Simon retreated, 
and the Idumeans dispersed. Simon raised an even larger 
force than before, and advanced with forty thousand 
irregular troops besides his heavy-armed soldiers. They 
took Bebron and wasted Idumea with fire and sword. 

The Zealots, in Simon's absence, succeeded in capturing 
his wife, and carried her off to Jerusalem, hoping by 
this means to force him to come to terms. On receiving 
the news he hurried back with his forces, surrounded 
Jerusalem, and slew everyone who ventured to leave the 
city, except some whom he sent back, having cut off their 
hands, to tell those within that unless his wife were 
returned he would storm the city and slay every man 
within it. Even the Zealots were alarmed at his threats 
and fury and restored his wife, whereupon he withdrew. 

This had happened in the previous year before Cereahs 
and Vespasian had entered Idumea. As soon as the 
Bomans had retired Simon again sallied forth from 
Masada, collected a great number of Idumeans and drove 
them before him into Jerusalem, then he encamped before 
the city and slew all who quitted the protection of its 
walls. Thus, within, John of Qischala and his followers 
tyrannized over the people, murdering and plundering 
till they were sated with blood and ^ew not what to 
do with their booty, while Simon cut off all flight beyond 
its walls. 

But at length the party of John became divided; the 
Idumeans, who were in considerable numbers in the city, 
rose and drove John and the Zealots into the palace built 
by Grapte, which had served them as their head-quarters, 
and the storehouse where they piled up the treasure 
which they had amassed by the plunder of the people. 
But the Idumeans attacked them here and drove them 
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into the Temple, which a4ioiDed the palace, aad took 
possession of all the plunder that they had amazed The 
Zealots, however, were in great force in the Temple and 
threatened to pour out and destroy the whole city by 
fire. The Idumeans called an assembly of the chief 
priests and they decided to admit Simon within the 
gates. 

The high-priest, Matthias, went out in person to invite 
him to enter, and, amidst the joyful greetings of the 
population, Simon marched through the gates with his 
followers and took possession of the upper city. This 
was the last and most fatal mistake of the people of 
Jerusalem. The sheep had invited a tiger to save them 
from a wolf, and now two tyrants instead of one lorded 
it over the city. As soon as Simon entered he proceeded 
to attack the Zealots in the Temple, but the commanding 
position of that building enabled them to defend them- 
selves with success. 

To obtain still further advantage they reared four 
strong towers, and on these placed their military engines 
and bowmen, and so swept the approaches to the Temple 
that Simon was forced to desist from the attack. All 
through the winter fighting went on without inter- 
mission, and the streets of Jerusalem ran with blood, A 
further division took place among the Zealots. Eleazar, 
who had been their head before the arrival of John of 
Qischala, jealous of the supremacy of that leader, got 
together a party and suddenly seceded from the main 
b^d, and seized the inner court of the Templa 

Now fighting went on within as well as without the 
holy buildings. The party of Eleazar were well supplied 
wilii provisions, for the stores in the Temple were of 
immense pxtent. They were too few in numbers to sally 
out to attack the party of John; but they were strong 
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enough to defend the walls of the inner court, which 
looked down upon the rest of the Temple and enabled 
them to command the positions of John's troops. Day 
and night the struggle went on. The inner court of the 
Temple was desecrated by blood — dying men lay on the 
steps of the altar, and the shouts and songs of the savage 
soldiery rose where the hymns of praise of the Levitea 
had been wont to ascend. 

John's troops continued their attacks upon the inner 
court, while they successfully resisted the assaults of 
Simon, who tried to take advantage of the internecine 
strife raging between the two parties of Zealots; but the 
superior height of the positions held by John's men en- 
abled them to defend themselves as successfully as did 
l^ose of Eleazar against their attacks. 

And yet during all this terrible strife the services of the 
Temple were continued in the midst of blood and carnage. 
Free ingress and egress were, as at all times, permitted 
to the pions, who made their way unharmed through the 
fierce combatants, passed over the pavement slippery 
with blood, and laid their offering on the altars, often 
paying with their lives for their pious services, being 
smitten down even as they prayed at the altar by the 
missiles which the followers of John poured incessantly 
into the inner court 

Sometimes, drunk with the wine obtained from the 
abundant stores of the Temple, the followers of Eleazar 
would stdly out against John; sometimes John would 
pour out against Simon, wasting and destroying the city 
as far as his troops could penetrate. Thus the Temple 
became surrounded by a waste of ruins, held in turn by 
one or other of the factions. Even the rites of buriaJ, 
so dear to the Jews, were neglected, and the bodies of the 
slain lay unburied where they fell And yet the forces of 
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the three factions which thus desolated the dty were 
comparatively small, and had the wretched populatioD 
who were tyraimized over by them possessed any unam- 
mity, or been led by any man of courage, they could 
easily have overthrown them all, for Simon's force 
amounted to about fifteen thousand, that of John to six 
thousand, while Eleazar could count but two thousand 
four hundred men, and yet in Jerusalem were gathered 
a population amounting, with the original inhabitants 
and the fugitives from the country around, to over a 
million people. 

At length the long interval of suspense was drawing 
to an end. At the death of Vitellius Vespasian had been 
called upon by the general voice of the people to ascend 
the throne, and had some time before left for Rome to 
assume the imperial purple. He was joyfully acknow- 
ledged by the whole Roman empire, who had groaned 
under a succession of brutal tyrants, and now ht^ed the 
accession of one who was at once a great general and 
an upright and able man, and who would rule the empire 
with a firm, just, and moderate hand. When winter was 
over Vespasian sent Titus, who had in the meantime gone 
to Egypt, back to Palestine, and ordered him to complete 
the conquest of Judea. 

The Twelfth Legion, that which had been defeated when 
under the command of Cestius, was ordered to reinforce 
the three already in Judea, and the gaps made in the 
ranks during the war, and by ihe withdrawal of the men 
who bad accompanied Vespasian to Rome, were filled by 
an addition of two thousand picked troops from Alex- 
andria and three thousand from the legions stationed on 
the Euphrates. The Syrian kings sent large contingents, 
and Tiberius Alexander, an intimate friend of Titus, a 
man of wisdom and integrity, was appointed to high com- 

(388) K 
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mancL His knowledge of the coimtry, which he had 
once governed, added to his value in the Roman cooncils. 

As soon as the news spread that the Roman army was 
collecting for its march against Jerusalem the signal 
fires were kindled on the hilla above Gamala, and John, 
after a tender farewell to his parents and Maiy, set out 
with Jonas. In twenty-four hours the band had again 
assembled. When they were gathered John addressed 
them. He pointed out to them that the campaign that 
they were now about to undertake differed widely from 
those which had preceded it 

"Hitherto," he said "yon have but skirmished around 
the Romans, and have run but comparatively httle danger; 
hut now those who go with me must make up their minds 
that they are going to Jerusalem to die. It may be that 
the Lord will yet deliver the Holy CJity from her enemies 
as he delivered it in days of old. But you know what has 
been doing in Jerusalem for the last four years, that 
not only the streets but the altar itself have been flooded 
with the blood of the people, how the Jews themselves 
have desecrated the Temple, and how wickedness of all 
kinds has prevailed in the city. 

" Thus you can judge for yourselves what chance there 
is that God will interfere on behalf of the people who 
have forsaken and insulted him. If he does not interfere, 
in my opinion the fate of the dty is sealed. I have seen 
the Romans at work at Jotapata and Gamala, and I know 
how the strongest walls go down before their en^es and 
battering-rams. Moreover, I hear that in the wars which 
have been raging within the gates, the magazines, which 
contain sufficient food to last even her great population for 
years, have been entirely destroyed, and thus those who 
go to defend her have to face not the Roman sword only 
but famine. 
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" Therefore I say, that those who go up to defend the 
Temple miist make up their minds that they go to die 
for the Temple. It ia for each of you to ask yourselves 
whether you are ready to do this. I ask no one to go 
with me; let each before it is too late ask himself whether 
he 13 ready to do this thing. I blame none who find the 
sacrifice too great; it ia between them and their con- 
science. Therefore, I pray you, let all to-night disperse 
among the bills, each by himself, so that you may think 
over what I have said, and let all who may come to the 
conclusion that they are not called upon to go to certain 
death in defence of the Temple depart to their homes 
without reproach from their comrades. Each man here 
has done his duty so long as hope remained. Now it is 
for each to decide for himself whether he feels called 
upon to give his life for the Temple." 

Silently the crowd dispersed, and John joined the cap- 
tains and passed the night with them. 

"I fear we shall have bat a small gathering in the 
morning," one of them said as they sat down by the fire. 
" Many will fight as long as there is hope, but few will 
go down to certain death," 

"It is bettor so," John said; "misery and ruin have 
fallen upon the coimtry. As you saw for yourselves 
Judea and Idumea are but deserts, and more have fallen 
by famine and misery than by the sword. We would 
not have our nation blotted out, and as in the days aftor 
the captivity in Babylon God again collected his people 
and restored their land to them, so it may be his intention 
to do now when they have paid the full penalty of their 
disobedience and wickedness. Therefore I would not 
that any should go down to die, save those who feel that 
God has called them to do so. 

"Already the victims who have fallen in these four 
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years are well-nigh countless, and in Jerusalem there are 
a million people, sufficient, if they have spirit and strength 
and the Lord is with them, to defend the walls. Thus, 
then, however small the number of those who may gather 
to-morrow, I shall be content. Had the Romans advanced 
against Jerusalem at the commencement of the war, 
there was not a Jew capable of bearing arms but would 
have gone up to the defence of the Holy City; but now 
their spirit is broken by the woes that have come upon 
them, and still more by the civil ware in Jerusalem her- 
self. A spirit of hopelessness and despair has come upon 
us. It is not that men fear to die or that they care to 
live, it is that they say, What matters it whether we live 
or die, all is lost; why should we trouble as to what may 
come upon us?" 

"Then you no longer believe in your mission, John?' 
one of the party said gloomily. 

"I have never proclaimed a mission," John said; "others 
have proclaimed it for me. I simply in^nted a score of 
men to follow me, to do what we could to hinder the 
Komans, and because God gave us success others beheved 
that I was sent as a-deliverer. And yet I believe that I 
had a mission, and that mission has been fulfilled. I told 
you not before, but I tell you now for your comfort, what 
happened between me and Titus, but I wish not that it 
should be told to others. I told you that I fought with 
him, and that being wounded and insensible I was carried 
into his tent; but that was not alL When we fought, 
although sorely wounded I sprang upon him and we fell 
to the ground, I uppermost. I drew my knife and would 
have slain him, when the Lord put a thought into my 
mind, and I called upon him to swear that he would 
spare the Temple. 

" He swore that if it lay in his power he would do sa 
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Then he was but in inferior command, now he is general 
of the army and shonld be able to keep his oath, Thua, 
if I had a mission to save the Temple, I trust that I have 
fulfilled it, and that whatever fate may fall upon the city 
the Temple will yet remain erect and unharmed." 

John's words gave new life and energy to the before 
dispirited men gathered round him. It seemed to them 
not only that the Temple would bo saved, but that their 
belief in their leader's mission as a deliverer was fully 
justified, and a feeling of enthusiasm succeeded that of 
depression. 

" Why did yoQ not tell us before, why did you not let 
all your followers know what a great thing you had done, 
John?" one of them asked presently. 

" For two reasons," John replied. " I did not wish to 
seem to exalt myself or to boast of the success which God 
had given me over the Koman, for it was assuredly his 
strength and not mine, for I myself could do nought 
against the strength and skill of Titus, and as I told you 
was wounded nigh to death while he received small hurt. 
In the next place, I thought that if I made it public it 
would be noised abroad through the land, and that Titus, 
when he heard that all men knew that he had been 
worsted in fight with a Jew, might repent of his oath, or 
might even ask to be sent to some other command so 
that he might not be called upon to keep it" 

John's companions agreed that the second reason was 
a valid one, though they did not agree that the first 
should have weighed with him, 

"It is not by hiding a light under a bushel," one of 
them said, "that men gain the confidence of their fol- 
lowers. The more men beheve in their leaders the more 
blindly will they foUow him, the greater the eiforts they 
will make for him. It was the befief in your mission 
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which gathered eight thousand men on these mountains 
to follow you, and the proof that you have given U8 that 
that hehef was well founded, and that you had a mission 
to save the Temple, the knowledge that you had single- 
handed forced the Roman general to swear on oath to 
save the Temple, would have so heightened that en- 
thusiasm that they would have followed you had you 
hidden them attadi the whole Koman axmy. I agree 
that for your second reason it was wise to say nothing 
of what took place; but your first was, I think, a mis- 
taken one." 

"At anyrate," another said, "the hand of God is plainly 
marked in the matter, for it has placed Titus in full com- 
mand, and has thus given him the power of carrying out 
the oath which he swore. Now, my friends, we can go 
up with light hearts with John to Jerusalem, for though 
we may die, yet do we feel assured that tiie Lord pur- 
poses to save the Temple, and that one day he will restore 
the glories of Judah." 

In the morning, as John had expected, the number of 
those who gathered at the sound of the trumpet was 
comparatively small. The night's reflection, the feeling 
that the sacrifice of their Uves would be of no avail, and 
the dull despair that had seized the whole nation had 
had their effect, and of the eight thousand men who 
had gathered there the night before, but six hundred 
now obeyed the summons. 

These gathered stem and silent, but with an expression 
of desperate resolution on their faces. At the earnest 
request of his captains, John allowed them to go among 
the men and to tell them that, although the manner in 
which it was done was a secret, John had given to them 
undoubted proofs that he had a mission from God, and that 
they beheved that, whatever might happen to Jerusalem, 
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it was the Lord's will that the Temple should be saved. 
The joyous expression of their leaders' faces even more 
than their words assured their followers of their sin- 
cerity. Their spirit rose, and a renewed feeling of en- 
thusiasm seized them; and when, an hour later, John 
took his place on a rock to address them, the shouts of 
greeting which broke forth showed him how great was 
the change in their spirit. 

" My friends," he said, " I greet you who have decided 
to die with me, if need be, in defence of Jerusalem. I 
blame not those who have gone. They would not have 
gone had the Lord required them to stay ; but to you he 
baa spoken, and has told you that he has need of your 
services. Henceforward we will act as one band — a band 
of men inspired with one thought and one Mm. And 
now, though our numbers may not be great, yet a force 
so composed of men who hold their hves as nought may 
do wonders. You remember how Gideon sent the greater 
part of his army away, and with a mere handful defeated 
the hosts of the enemy ! 

"We look not for victory; but we will show the Bomans 
what men can do to avenge their bleeding country — what 
deeds Jews can perform when fighting for the Temple. 
We shall go into Jerusalem; there we will hold aloof 
from all parties. K we are attacked we will defend our- 
selves. But our aim will be to act as a body apart from 
others, ready to undertake the most desperate services, 
and to set an example of courage and devotion. Now 
let us count our numbers and arrange ourselves anew 
into companies." 

It was found that the bands composed of men from 
Tiberias and the other cities of the lake bad entirely 
disappeared, and that those who had stayed were prin- 
cipally hardy dwellers among the hills. They were again 
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divided into twenty companies of thirty men each; and 
after examining their arms and seeing that all were well 
provided, John gave the order and the band set off. 
Keeping on the eastern side of Jordan they stopped at 
a la^;e village near the ford opposite Jericho; and here a 
quantity of grain was purchased and was made up into 
sacks, each weighing fifty pounda 

"The granaries that remain will be principally in tiie 
hands of the troops of John or Simon," John said; "and it 
is as well that we should have onr own store to depend 
upon. So long as we can buy food we will do so, and we 
can fall back upon our own magazine if necessary. It will 
be best for two or three of us to go into the city first and 
find a quarter where we can lodge close together, and as 
far removed as possible from the factions. Simon holds 
the upper town and John the Temple; therefore we will 
estabUsh ourselves in the lower town. We will not go 
in in a body, for they might refuse as admittance; but 
as the Romans approach there will be a stream of fu^- 
tives entering the city, we will mingle with them and 
pass in unol»erved. 

"Many of the fugitives will be carrying the goods they 
most vaJue, and many doubtless will take in provisions 
with them, therefore our sacks of grain will not excite 
attention." 

It was five years since John had journeyed up with 
his parents to Jerusalem, and he therefore knew but 
little of the city. Some of his followers, however, had 
been there more recently; and he picked out four of 
these, one of whom was a captain of a company, to enter 
the city and find a suitable post for them. The whole 
band crossed the Jordan together, and made a detour to 
avoid Jericho, where the Tenth Legion had been quartered 
daring the winter. Then they took their way up the 
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steep road through the hilla, until, passing throTigh 
Bethany, they came out on the crest of the tuU looking 
down upon the Valley of Jehoshapbat, with the Temple 
rising immediately opposite to them, and the palace of 
Agrippa and the crowded houses of the city in the back- 
ground. 

The men laid down their sacks and stood for a long 
time looking at Jerusalem. Many were moved to tears as 
tiiey looked on the stately beauty of the Holy City, and 
thought how low it bad fallen, with civil tumult within 
and a terrible enemy approaching from without. Even 
now there is no fairer scene in the world than the view 
of Jerusalem from the spot where they were standing, 
called then as now the Mount of Olives; and it must 
have been superb, indeed, in the days when the Temple 
stood intact and the palaces of Agrippa and Herod rose 
on the brow of Mount Zion. 

Af^r a long pause they resumed their way, crossed 
the upper end of the Valley of Jehoshapbat, and estab- 
lished themselves for the night in a grove of trees near 
the Qrotto of Jeremiah, four chosen men at once entering 
the dty by the Old Gate on the north side of the <nty. 
The coimtry here, and indeed all the hills around Jeru- 
salem, were covered with the houses of the wealthy, 
surrounded by gardens and orchards. They belonged 
not only to the Jews of the city but to those who dwelt 
in foreign countries, and who were accustomed each year 
to come to Jerusalem for the Passover and to spend 
some time there before they returned to their distant 
homee. Even now, undismayed by the dangers of the 
times and the knowledge that the Romans would shortly 
besiege the city, pilgrims were arriving from all the cities 
of A^a Minor, Greece, and Egypt, for the time of the 
Passover was close at hand. 
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At the foot of the walls and on the elopes aroimd large 
numbers of pilgnms were encamped, the rich in gorgeous 
tents, the poor in shelters constructed of boughs or car- 
pets. This overflow of people was an occurrence which 
was witnessed every year on the some occasion, but its 
proportions were this time of greater mt^nitude than 
usual, partly owing to the di£Bculty of procuring lodgings 
in the town owing to the crowds of fugitives there, partly 
because many thought it safer to camp outside, and to 
enter the city only to pay their devotions and take part 
in the ceremonial than to put themselves wholly into the 
power of the ruffians of Simon and John. 

In the following morning the men returned and reported 
that they had found a spot in the inner lower town, 
between the Comer Gate and the Gate of Ephraim in the 
second wall, where was a large house inhabited now but 
by two or three persons; here a great number of them could 
take up their quarters, while the others could find lodg- 
ing near. The reason why so many houses were empty 
there was that it was somewhat exposed to the irruptions 
of Simon's men from the upper town, as they frequently 
came down and robbed those who entered the city at 
the Damascus Qate, from which led the great north road. 

Crowds of fugitives were making their way by this 
road to the city, flying before the advance of the Romans, 
who were, they said, but a few hours' march in their rear. 
Many were men coming to take tlieir part in the defence 
of the city, but the great proportion were old men, women, 
and children flying for refuge. John shook his head as 
he watched the stream of fugitives, for he well knew the 
horrors that would befall the besieged town. 

"Better a thousand times," he said to Jonas, "that 
these poor people shoTild have remained in their villages. 
They have nothing which would tempt the cupidity of 
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the Boman soldiers, and no evil mighi have befallen 
them; whereas now they will perish by famine or dis- 
ease or be slain by the Komans, besides consunung the 
food which would have sustained the fighting men. Were 
I master of Jerusalem I would, when I heard the Romans 
were approaching, have cleared out from the city all who 
coiUd not aid in the defence. It would have seemed a 
harsh action, but it would have been a merciful one, and 
would greatly strengthen the power of r 



CHAPTER XIV. 
JESTJSALEBL 

NGLINO with the crowd, John and his followers 
made their way through the Damascus Gate into 
Jerusalem, and followed the Damascus Street to 
the Gate of Ephraim. An air of sombre misery pervaded 
the whole population. In their hearts the greater por- 
tion of the population had for many months been longing 
for the appruich of the Romans; even death would be 
preferable to the misery which they suffered. There were 
but few people in the streets, for all remained in their 
houses with closed doors, save when necessity drove them 
out to make purchases. Turning sharp round by the wall 
the members of the band made their way along by it 
until they were met by one or other of those who had 
gone on in advance, and were conducted to the house 
which had been hired for theuL 

The inhabitants of the bouses near looked out of their 
windows in alarm when they saw so many armed men 
arriving, but they gained courage on observing their 
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quiet and orderly demeanour, and doors were presently 
unbolted and men came out to inquire who were the 
new-comers. When they were told that they were from 
Galilee and Fenea and had come down only to fight for 
the Holy City, that they would harm no one, and had 
nothing in common with any of the factions, confidence 
waa restored, and ofiers were at once made to take in 
ten, fifteen, or twenty men, according to the size of the 
honses; for the people soon saw that the new arrivala 
would prove a protection from the attacks and insults 
of small numbers of Simon's men, who had hitherto per- 
vaded the lower town, breaking into houses, robbing and 
murdering wheresoever they chose. 

The grain was all stored in the bouse that had been 
hired; and here John took up his quarters with the men 
of his own company and those of Asher, one of his bravest 
and most determined captains. The rest were all accom- 
modated in houses in the same street. And as this, like 
most of the streets of Jerusalem, was very narrow, John 
felt that it could be defended against an attack by a 
greatly superior force. 

It was but half an hour after the band had been settled 
in their quarters that a shriek was heard at the end of the 
street. John ran out in time to see a woman struck down, 
while a body of some twenty half-dnmken soldiers with 
drawn swords were trying to force in the door of a house. 
John sounded his bugle, and there was a rush of armed 
men into the street John put himself at the head of the 
two companies with him and advanced against the sol- 
diers and sternly ordered them to desist. The soldiers, 
astonished by the sudden appearance of so large a body 
of armed men, drew back in astonishment. 

"Who are you?" one who seemed to be their leader 
asked. 
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" It matters not who I am," John said quietly. " It is 
enough, as you see, that I have a force here sufficiently 
strong to make myself obeyed. This street henceforth is 
mine; and beware of attempting plunder or violence here, 
for whoever does so surely diesi" 

Muttering threats below their breath the soldiers sul- 
lenly withdrew. An hour later one of the inhahitemte ran 
in to inform John that a large body of men were coming 
down from the upper city. John immediately called his 
men to arms, and at their head took up his position at the 
end of the street. 

Ere long a drowd of soldiers were seen approaching. 
At their head strode one whom John at once guessed to 
be Simon himself. When he arrived within ten paces 
Simon stopped, surprised at the compact order and reso- 
lute appearance of the band which fiUed the street 

" who are you?" he asked John imperiously. 

" My name is John, and I am generally called John of 
Qam^a, although that is not my birthplace." 

Simon uttered an exclamation of astonishment, for the 
tales of John's attack upon the Boman camp at Gamala, 
and of bis subsequent actions against the Itomans, were 
well known in Jerusalem. 

" You are but a lad," Simon said contemptuously, "and 
John of Gamala most be a warrior!" 

" I am John of Gamala," John repeated quietly, " and 
these men are part of my hand. We have come down to 
defend Jerusalem, since there is no more to be done in the 
open country. We wish to interfere with none, to take 
part with no faction, but simply to defend the city. We 
war with the Bomans and not with Jews. We assault 
no one; but woe be to him who assaiilto us! Here are six 
hundred of us, each man ready to die ; and though you 
have twenty men to one, yet will we withstand you if 
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you meddle with 03. By to-night the Romans will be 
outside the waUs. Is this the time that Jews should foil 
upon each other like wild beasts?" 

Simon hesitated The idea of opposition excited him, 
as usual, to fury; hut, upon the otiier band, he saw that 
this determined body were not to be overcome save with 
great loss, and he wanted his men for his struggles with 
the Zealots. 

" You are not in correspondence with John of Gischala?" 
he asked doubtfully. 

" I am in correspondence with none," John said. "As I 
have told you, we come only to fight for Jerusalem, and 
will take no part on one side or other in your dissensions. 
We have taken up this street between tiiis gate and the 
Comer Gate, and this street we will hold." 

Simon still hesitated He saw that round this nucleus 
of determined men the whole of the citizens of the lower 
tovm might gather, and that he might be forced to con- 
fine himself to the upper town. This, however, wonld be 
of no great importance now. The inner lower town waa 
the poor quarter of Jerusalem. Here dwelt the artisEins 
and mechanics in the narrow and tortuous lanes, while 
the wealthier classes resided either in the upper town, 
where stood the palaces of the great, or in the new town 
between the second and third walls. The new town had 
indeed until lately been a suburb outside the walls. 
Agrippa had begun the third wall, which was to inclose 
this, and had he been allowed to build it according to 
his design, he would have made Jerusalem absolutely im- 
pregnable save by famine; but the authorities at Rome, 
knowing how turbulent were the population of Jeru- 
salem, and foreseeing that at some time they might have 
to lay siege to the city, had forbidden its construction, 
and the new wall had been hastily erected by the Jews 
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themselves after they had risen and defeated Cestius 
four years before. 

This wall inclosed a vast number of villas with gardens 
and open spaces, now thickly tenanted by the temporary 
habitations of the fugitives and pilgmus. The lower 
town then contained but little to tempt the cupidity of 
Simon's troops. Its houses had indeed been ransacked 
over and over again, and Simon reflected that even should 
his men be prevented from descending into it it would 
matter but little, while, as it was separated from the 
upper town by the Tyroposon Valley and the first wall, no 
rising there could be a formidable danger to him. Still, 
it galled him to be resisted, and had it not been that the 
Romans were close at hand he would at once have given 
bis men orders to attack the strangers. He stood for 
some minutes stroking his beard, and then said: 

" I will give you no answer now. I will think over 
what you say till to-morrow, then we will talk again." 

" I doubt not what your decision will be," John said. 
" You are a brave man, Simon, and although you have 
done much harm to the Jews, yet I know that you will 
defend Jerusalem to the end against the Bomans. You 
need feel no jealousy of me. I aspire to no leadership or 
power. I am here only to fight, and six hundred such 
men as mine are not to be despised in the day of trial. 
Should the Romans march away baffled before the walls, 
I, too, shall leave, and you who remain can resume your 
mad struggles if you will ; but I think that in the presence 
of the enemy all strife within the city should cease, and 
that we should be as one man in the face of the Eomana" 

Simon looked with surprise and some admiration at 
the young man who so boldly addressed him. Savage 
and cruel as he was, Simon was a man of the greatest 
bravery. He had none of the dupficity and treachery 
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which chonicterized John of QischaJa, but was straighi- 
forword and in his way honeat. As only his picture has 
come down, to us as described by the pen of Josephus, 
who at the time of his writing his history had become 
thoroughly a Boman, and who elevated Titus and his 
troops at the expense of his own countrymen, great allow- 
ance must be made for the dark colours in which he ia 
painted. 

The fact that he was regarded with affection and 
devotion by his troops, who were willing to go to certain 
death at his orders, shows that at least there must have 
been many good qualities in him, and history records no 
instance of more desperate and sustained bravery than 
he exhibited in defence of Jerusalem. The frankness of 
John's speech, instetul of angering him, pleased him 
much. 

" Enough," he said; " I need no further time to reflect. 
A man who had thought of treachery would not speak 
so boldly and fearlessly as you da Let ns be friends. I 
have often wondered what sort of man was the John of 
Qamala of whom I have heard so much, and who has so 
long kept the field against the lUmians; and although I 
wonder greatly at seeing yoa so young a man, yet I 
rejoice that so valiant a fighter should be here to aid us 
in the struggle. Here is my hand in token of amity." 

John took the hand held out to him, and a shout of 
satisfaction rose from the armed men on either side, the 
followers of John being rejoiced that they would not be 
called upon to engage in civil strife, those of Simon weU 
satisfied that they were not to be called upon to attack 
a body of men who looked such formidable antagonists. 
Just at this moment a man rode in at the gate saying 
that the Romans were but two miles distant, and would 
speedily make their appearance over the TTill of Scopus. 
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Simon ordered a party of his men to proceed at once to 
Damascus Gate, and to close it as soon as the Romans 
were visible. Then he turned again to John. 

"Come up with me," he said, " to the Palace of Herod. 
From its summit we can see the enemy approaching." 

Giving orders to his men to lay aside their arms, and 
calling Jonas to accompany him, John without hesitation 
turned to accompany Simon. The latter had hardly ex- 
pected him to accept his invitation, and the readiness 
with which he did so at once pleased and gratified him. 
It was a proof of fearlessness, and a testimony to John's 
belief in his faith and honour. John of Gischala, treach- 
erous himself, would not have placed himself in his 
power, whatever the guarantee he gave for his safety; 
while he himself would not have con£ded himself to 
John of Gischala, though the latter had sworn to his 
safety with his hand on the altar. 

John himself was struck with the rugged grandeur 
of Simon's appearanca He was far above the stature of 
ordinary men, and of immense strength, and there was 
nevertheless an ease and lightness in his carriage which 
showed that he was no less active than strong. Hia face 
was leonine La expression; his long hair fell back from 
his forehead; his eyebrows were heavy; his eyes were 
gray and clear, with a fierce and savage expression when 
his brows met in a frown and his hps were £rmly set, 
but at other times frank, open, and straightforward in 
their look. The mouth was set and determined without 
being hard, and a pleasant smile at times Ut up his 
features. He was a man capable of strong affections and 
generous impulses. 

He was cruel at times; but it was an age of cmeliy, 

and Titus himself, who is held up as a magnanimous 

general, was guilty of far more hideous cruelties than 
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any committed by Simon. Had the latter been master of 
JerusaJem from ^e first, and had not the granaries been 
destroyed in the civil war, the legions of Titua would 
never have achieved the conquest of the city. 

Ascending the steep slope of the valley they passed 
through the gate in the first wall, and ttiming to the 
right entered the Palace of Herod, which was at once a 
royal dwelling and a fortress of tremendous strength. 

Much as John's thoughts were otherwise occupied, he 
could not help being struck by the magnificence and 
splendour of Uiis noble building; but he said nothing as 
Simon strode along through the forum, passed out be- 
yond the palace itself, entered the strong and lofty tower 
of Phasaelus, and ascended to its summit. An involun- 
tary exclamation burst from John as he gained the plat- 
form. From the point on which he stood he commanded a 
view of the whole eityand of the country round. Far below 
at hia feet lay the crowded streets of the inner town, be- 
tween which and the outer wall the ground was thickly 
occupied by houses of the better class stemding half em- 
bowered in trees. Close beside him rose ti^e stately 
towers of Hippicus and Mariamne. Behind him was the 
Palace of Herod, standing on the ground once occupied 
by the Castle of David. On the east the FaJaca of 
Agrippa partly obscured the view of the Temple; but a 
portion of the building could be seen standing on its plat- 
form on the summit of Mount Moriah; to its left, and 
connected with it by two lines of cloisters was the castle 
of Antonia, while still further along was the fort known 
as Acra. Behind the Palace of Herod and its superb 
gardens were scattered the palaces and mansions of the 
wealthy Jews and strangers, which, with their gardens, 
occupied the whole of the upper part of Mount Zion. On 
the lower slope oE Mount Moriah, lying between the 
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Valley of Jehoshapliat and that of the Tjtopceoa, was a 
densely-populated suburb known as the New Town. 

Westward, beyond the Tower of Hippicus, lay the valley 
of Hinnom with the Dragon Fool gUstening in the sun, 
while at a distance of four or five miles to the southward 
could be seen the village of Bethlehem. The whole country 
outside the walls was a garden, with countless villas, man- 
sions, and groves of trees. For some minutes John looked 
round in admiration of the scene, while Simon stood with 
his eyes fixed upon the road crossing Mount Scopus. 
Suddenly he uttered an exclamation, and John joined 
him and looked in the direction in which he was gazing. 
The white line of the road was darkened by a moving 
muss, sparkling as the sun shone on arms and armour. 

" They come at last," Simon said, and as he spoke cries 
of wailing and lamentation were heard from the walls 
far below them. The four years that had elapsed since 
danger first threatened Jerusalem had deepened the im- 
pression in the minds of the Jews that the enemy would 
not be permitted to approach the Holy CSty. It was true 
that their faith had been sorely shaken by many strange 
prodigies. A strange light had shone about the altar 
and the Temple, and it was said that voices had been 
heard from ^e Holy of Holies, saying, " I.et us depart 
hence," 

The Beautiful Gate of the Temple, which required the 
strength of twenty men to close it, had opened of its 
own accord. War chariots and armies had been seen 
contending in the clouds, and for months a great comet, 
in shape like a flaming sword, had hung over the city. 
Still men had hoped, and the cry from the watchers 
that the Boman army was in sight struck dismay among 
the inhabitants. There were still many without the 
walls; some of these rushed wildly into the gates and 
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entered the city, while the wiser fled away to the hills 
and made their way to their homes. 

Titus, as he reached the brow of Mount Scopus, reined 
in his horse and looked for some time in silence at the 
great and magnificent city which extended before him, 
and there can be little doubt that he would fain have 
spared it had it been possible. Even a Roman could not 
gaze on the massive beauty of the Temple unmoved. It 
was the most famous religious edifice in the world. From 
all parts pilgrims fiocked to it, and kings made offerings 
to it. It was believed by the Jews to be the speciaJ seat 
of their deity ; and the Romans, partly from poU(y, partly 
from superstition, paid respect and reverence to the gods 
of all the nations they subdued, and annual ofierings had 
been sent by Rome to the Temple. 

Titus may well have wished to spare the city the ruin 
and misery of a siege, to preserve the Temple intact, ajid to 
handoverto King Agrippa uninjured his palaceand capi- 
tal In all the wide dominions of Rome there was not a 
city which approached Jerusalem in beauty and grandeur ; 
and Titus must have felt that whatever honour would 
accrue to him from its conquest, would be dearly pur- 
chased by the linking of his name to all time as the 
destroyer of so magnificent a city. Similar emotions 
were felt by the group of officers who rode with Titus, 
and who reined up their horses as he did so. With them 
the military point of view was doubtless the most pro- 
minent, and as they saw from their lofty vantage-ground 
how the deep valleys of Hinnom and Jehoshapbat girt 
the city in on either side, and how stately and strong 
were ^e walls and towers, they may well have felt how 
mighty was the task which they had before them. 

The scene was calm and peaceful. No sound of war- 
like trumpets came from the walls; no signs of an enemy 
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appeared without; and Titus rode on past the deserted 
viUas and beautiful grounds that bordered the road, until 
he neared the Damaacua Gate. He was accompanied by 
six hundred horse, for the legions had encamped in the 
Valley of Thorns, near the village of Qaboth Saul, some 
four miles from Jerusalem. 

The walls appeared deserted, hut Titos, having experi- 
ence of the desperate courage of the Jews, paused at 
some little distance from the gate, and turning to the 
right entered a lane which ran parallel to the wall, and 
made his way towards the Tower of Psephinus or the 
Ruhhle Tower, at the north-eastern angle of the outer 
walL Suddenly a gate near the Tower of the Women was 
thrown open, and a crowd of armed men dashed out 
Rushing forward at the top of their speed, some tiirew 
themselves across the road which Titus was following; 
hut most of them rushed in behind him, cutting him off 
from the main body of his cavalry, and leaving him 
isolated with but a few followers. 

The main body of Roman cavalry, furionsly assailed, 
and ignorant that Titus was cut off from them, turned 
and fled. Titus hesitated a moment. In front of him 
was an unknown country, he knew not whither the lane 
he was following led, hedges rose on either side, and 
even did he hurst through the crowd in front of him he 
might be overwhelmed by missiles as he rode on. There- 
fore, calling upon his men to follow him he turned round 
and dashed into the crowd which barred his retreat. 

He wore neither helmet nor breastplate, for as he had 
only advanced to reconnoitre, and with no thought of 
fighting, these had been left behind. Yet, though javelins 
flew around him in showers and arrows whizzed close to 
him, not one touched him as he struck right and left 
among those who barred his passage, while his war-horse, 
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excited by the shouts and tumult, trampled them under 
his feet- 
Ill vain the Jews, astonished at his braveiy, and still 
more so at his immunity from barm amid the shower of 
missiles, strove to seize him. He and his little band cut 
his way onward, those in front drawing back with almost 
superstitious fear from his attack. 

Two only of his followers were slain: one fell pierced 
with numerous javelins, another was pulled from his 
horse and killed ; but with the rest he emerged unharmed 
from among his assailants and reached bia camp in safety. 
The soldiers of Simon, for it was his men who guarded 
this part of the wall, returned with mingled feelings. 
They were triumphant that they had caused the son of 
Gsasar himself to fly before them. They were humiliated 
that so great a prize should have escaped them when he 
seemed in their hands, and they had a superstitious feel- 
ing that he had been divinely protected from their as- 
saults. 

From their look-out Simon and John had seen the 
Roman cavalry turn off from the Damascus rood into the 
lone, and had then lost sight of them. Then they heard 
the sudden din of battle and the shouts of the combatants, 
and saw the Roman cavalry riding off in full speed, but 
the clamour had continued, and in a short time another 
little party of horsemen were seen to issue from the lane 
and follow their companions. Simon laughed grimly. 

"We have taught the Romans, early that the wasps 
have stings, and that if they think they are going to take 
the neat without trouble they will be mistaken. And 
now, John, what do you advise? You were, they say, at 
Jotapata and Gamala, and you have since shown how 
well you understand the Roman tactics. I am a soldier 
with on arm to strike, but so far I have not had experi- 
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ence in the Boman tactics at sieges. Tell me what wonid 
you do first were you commander of this city?" 

" There is no doubt what is the first thing to be done," 
John said. " It is the duty of all within this city to lay 
aside their feuds and unite in her defence. It is for you, 
as the strongest, to make the first advuice, and to send 
at once to John and Eleazar to propose that so long as 
the Bomans are before the city there shall be a truce 
between you, and to arrange which paji of the walls shall 
be held by the soldiers of each. You must also arrange to 
unite for common action, both in the defence and in 
attacking them without the walls; for it is only by dis- 
turlnng them at their work, and by hindering them as 
they loing forward their engines of war, that you can 
hope to hold the city. Strong as your walls may be, they 
will crumble to ruins when the battering-rams once begin 
their work against them." 

Simon was silent for a minute; then he scud: 

" Your advice is good. I will send at once to John and 
Eleazar and ask them to meet me on the bridge across 
the Tyropoeoa, which separates our forces." 

The sun was already setting, but the distance was 
short Simon advanced to the bridge, and, hailing the 
Zealots on the other side, said that he desired an interview 
with John in reference to the defence of the city, and 
that he pledged his solemn oath that no harm should 
come to him. He sent a similar message to Eleazar. John 
shortly appeared, for from the summit of Antonia he too 
had watched the advancing Romans, and felt the necessity 
for common action for defence of the town. 

Eleazar refused to come. He would have trusted Simon, 
but to reach the meeting place he would have had to 
pass through the outer courts of the Temple held by 
John, and he knew that no confidence could be reposed 
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in any oath that the latter might take. He sent word, 
however, that he was wilting to ahstain from all hostili- 
ties, and to make common cause with the others for the 
defence of the city. John of Gischala advanced alone on 
to the bridge, a wide and stately edifice carried on lofty 
arches across the Tyropoeon valley, from a point near the 
Palace of Agrippa to the platform of the Temple. 

" Come with me," Simon said to his companion. John 
of Gischala paused in his advance as he saw that Simon 
was not alone. 

"Let one of your men come with you if you like," 
Simon said with a grim laugh at his hesitation, " or two, 
or six if you hke." But John of Gischala knew that the 
eyes of the soldiers on both sides of the bridge were upon 
him, and having faith in the oath of Simon he again 
advanced- 
John looked with curiosity at the man of whom he 
had heard so much, and who, having been a scourge to 
Upper Galilee with his horde of robbws, had now brought 
sudi misery upon Jerusalem. Without approaching his 
rival in size and strength, John of Gischala was a power- 
fully-built man. He did not shrink from danger, and had 
upon occamon shown great bravery; but he relied upon 
craft more than force to gain his ends. 

He possessed great power of oratory, conld rouse men's 
passions or calm them at will. He could cajole or threaten, 
persuade or deceive, with equal facility, was always ready 
to break on oath if it was inconvenient to keep it. 
Although fond of power, he was still more greedy of 
gain ; but in one respect he and Simon agreed, both hated 
the Romans with an intense and bitter hatred, both were 
ready to die in defence of Jerusalem. 

"I think it is time, John," Simon said, "to cease from 
our strife for the present, and to make common cause 
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against the enemy. If we continue oar dissensions, and 
the Komans in consequence take the city, our names will 
be accursed in all generations as the men who gave Jeru- 
salem into the hands of the Romans." 

" I am ready to agree to a truce," John of Gischala 
said. " It is you who have been attacking me, not I who 
have been attacking you; but we need not talk of that 
now. Is it to be an vmderstood thing that if the Komans 
retire we shall both occupy the positions we hold now 
whatever changes may have taken place, and we can then 
either come to an vmderstonding or fight the matter 
out?" 

" Yes, that is what I would propose," Simon replied. 
" Whatever changes may take place, when the Romans 
retire we occupy exactly the positions we hold now. 
"Will you swear to that by the Temple?" 

" I will," John said. 

The two men each took a solemn oath to carry out the 
terms they agreed upon, and throughout the siege to put 
aside all enmity towards each other, and to act together 
in all things tor the defence of the city. They then 
arranged as to the portion of the wall which each should 
occupy, these corresponding very nearly to the lines which 
they at present held. Simon held the whole of the third 
wall, wluch, commencing from Hippicns, the tower at the 
north comer of the high town, ran northward to Psephi- 
nus or the Rubble Tower, then eastward to the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat, and again south to the Temple platform. 

The second wall, inclosing the inner low town or Inner 
Acra as it was sometimes called, was divided between the 
two. Simon also held the first wall from Hippicns right 
round at the foot of Zion across the lower end of the 
Tyropceon Valley, and round the outer low town as far as 
the platform of the Temple. John held the Temple plat- 
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form, the middle low town, and some porta of the city 
immediately adjacent, both on the sonth slope of Mount 
Moriah or Ophel, as this portion of the hill was called, 
and part of the inner low town. 

The line, therefore, which Simon had to defend was 
vastly greater than that held by John's troops, bat in fact 
the whole line bordering the valleys of Hinnom and Jeho- 
shaphat was practically unassailable, the wall being built 
along the edge of precipices, where it could not be 
attacked either with battering-rams or by escalade, EUid 
it was really the north face of the city only that was 
exposed to serious assault. The outer wall on this side, 
that against which the assault would first be made, was 
entirely occupied by Simon's troops; but it was not 
anticipated that any successful resistance could be made 
here, for the walls hastily raised by the Jews after turn- 
ing out the Komans were incapable o£ offering a long 
resistance to such a force as was now to assail it It was, 
then, at the second wall that the first great stand would 
be made, and John and Simon's troops divided this 
between them, so that the division was fair enough when 
it was considered that Simon's force was more than 
double that of John. When this matter had been 
arranged, John of Oischala said to Simon: 

" Who is this young man who accompanies yon ?" 

" He is one who has done much more for the cause than 
either you or I, John of Oischala, and indeed hitherto it 
may be doubted whether we have not been the two worst 
enemies of Jerusalem. This is John of Qamala, of whom 
we have heard so often daring the last three years." 

"This John of Gamalal" John repeated in a tone of 
incredulity; "you are mocking me, Simon," 

" I mock no one," Simon said sternly. " I tell yon this 
is John of Gamala; and when we think that you and I, 
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men of war, have aa yet struck do single blow against 
the Romans since I aided in the defeat of the l^on of 
Cestius — for you fled from Gischala like a coward at aight, 
while I have been fighting for my own hand down here 
— we may well feel ashamed, both of us, in the presence of 
this youtfi, who has for three years harassed the Romans, 
burning their camps, driving oat small garrisons, hin- 
dering piUagers from straying over the country, catting 
off their convoys, and forcing them to keep ever on the 
watch. I tell yon, John, I feel ashamed beside him. He 
has brought here six hundred men of his band, all picked 
and determined fellows, for the defence of the city. I tell 
yon they will be no mean assistance, and you would 
say so also had you seen how they drew up to-day in 
sohd order ready to withstand the whole of my force. 
He is not of my party or of yours; he comes simply to 
fight gainst the Romans, and, as I understand him, when 
the Romans retire he will leave also." 

"That is certainly my intention," John said quietly; 
" but before I go I hope that I shall be able to act as 
mediator between you both, and to persuade you to come 
to some arrangement which may free Jerusalem from a 
renewal of the evils which, between you, you have infiicted 
upon her. If you beat back the Romans you will have 
gained all the honour that men could desire, and your 
names will go down to aU posterity as the saviours of Jeru- 
salem and the Temple. If you desire treasure, there is not a 
Jew but that will be ready to contribute to the utmost of 
his power. If you desire power, Palestine is wide enough 
for yoa to divide it between you, only beware lest by 
striving longer against each other your names go down 
as those who have been the tyrants of the land, names to 
be accursed as long as the Hebrew tongue remains." 

The two men were silent. Bold as they were, they felt 
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abashed before the outspoken rebuke of this stripling. 
They had heard him spoken of as one under the speciid 
protection of Jehovah. They knew that he had had 
marvellous escapes, and that he had fought single-handed 
with Titus; and the air of authority with which he spoke, 
his entire disregard of their power, his fearlessness in the 
presence of men before whom all Jerusalem trembled, 
confirmed the stories they had heard, and created an im- 
pression almost to awe. 

" If we three are alive when the Bomans depart &om 
before the city," Simon said in his deep voice, " it shall 
be as you say, and I bind myself beforehand to agree to 
whatever you shall decide is just and right. Therefore, 
John of Qischala, henceforth I shall regard this not as a 
truce but as the b^;inning of peace between as, and our 
rivalry shall be who shall best defend the Holy City against 
her foes." 

" So be it!" John of Gischola replied; " but I would Uiat 
Eteazar were here. He is an enemy in my midst, and 
just as, whenever I was fighting with you, he fell upon 
me from behind, so will it be that while I am struggling 
with the Romans he may be attacking me from the inner 
Temple. He has none of the outer walla to defend, and 
will therefore be free to choose the moment when he can 
fall upon me unawares." 

" Make peace with him at any price," John said, " only 
put an end to this strife and let there be no more blood- 
shed in the Temple. How can we hope for God's a«sia- 
tance in defending the city when his altars are being 
daily desecrated with blood!" 

" I will see what I can do," John said. " Somehow or 
other this strife must be brought to an end, and it shall 
be done witiiout bloodshed if possible." 

"There is another thing, John," Simon said. "Our 
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comrade here has been telling me that from what he saw 
at Jotapata and Gamala he is convinced that by passive 
resistance only we cannot defeat the Bomaiis; bnt that 
we must sally out and attack them in their camps and at 
their work, and therefore let us agree that we will meet 
here from time to time and arrange that, issuing tf^ether 
through the gates in our portions of the widl, we may 
unite in falling upon the Romans." 

" The counsel is good," John of Gischala said. " It will 
keep ap the courage of men to fight in the open. When- 
ever an opportunity presents itseU my men shall act with 
yours. You have given Titus a lesson to-day. The next 
time we will divide the honour." 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE SIEGE IS BEOmr. 

EE Fifth Legion, which had been stationed at Em- 
maos, half-way between Jerusalem and Jafia, 
marching the greater part of the night, joined 
the Twelfth and Fifteenth at tiieir halting place at Gaboth 
Saul, and the next morning the three advanced together. 
The Twelfth and Fifteentii marched half-way down the 
Hill of Scopus and encamped together on a knoll, while 
the Fifth Legion encamped three furlongs to their rear, 
so that in case of an attack by the Jews its weary soldiers 
should not have to bear the brunt of the conflict. As 
these legions were marking out their camp the Tenth 
Legion, which had marched up from Jericho, appeared on 
the Mount of OUves, and Titus sent word for them to 
encamp there. 
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Tlias Jerusalem was overlooked throughout its lengtli 
and breadth by the Roman camps on the hills to the 
north and east sides. John had at the earnest request <^ 
Simon taken up his residence with him in the Palace of 
Herod, and from the top of the Tower of Phasaelus 
watched the Roman legions at work. 

" It seems to me," he said to Simon, '' that now is the 
time for us to make an assault. The Romans raise veri- 
table fortifications round their camp, and when once these 
are completed we can scarcely hope to storm them, wheras 
if we faJl suddenly upon them now we can fight on 
even terms. The legion on tiie Mount of Olives is widely 
separated from the rest, and we might overcome it before 
ihe others could come to its assistance." 

" I agree with you," Simon said; " let us strike a blow 
at once." 

Simon at once sent off to John to propose Uiat the 
latter should issue out from the Golden Gate in the 
ntiddle of tiie Temple platform, while he himself would 
lead out his troops by tiie gate to the north of that plat- 
form. In accordance with the suggestion of J<dm he 
requested John of Gischala to place a watchman on a 
conspicuous position on the wall, with orders to wave 
his mantle as a signal to both parties to charge, as 
from his position he would be better able than they 
to see what the Romans were doing, and both parties 
could see him, while they might be invisible to each 
other. 

John of Gischala sent back at once to say that he 
approved of the plan, and would join in it Simon called 
his troops together, and leaving the outer wall strongly 
manned lest the Twelfth and Fifteenth Legions might uike 
advantage of the absence of so large a portion of the gar- 
rison to make a sudden attack upon it, marched towards 
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the north-eastern gate, being joined on the way by John 
with his band. They waited until a messenger csane from 
John of Qischala, saying that he was ready, then the 
gates were thrown open and the troops poured ont. John 
had given strict orders to bis men to keep together in 
their companies, each vmder his commander, and not to 
try to maintain regular order as one band, for this would 
be next to impossible fighting on such hilly and broken 
ground, besides they would be sure to get mixed up with 
t3xe masses of Simon's troops. 

At the same moment that Simon's force poured through 
the north-eastern gate, that of John of Gischala issued 
from the Temple platform, and in rivalry with each other 
both dashed down the steep declivity into the bottom of 
the Valley of Johoshaphat, and then climbed the sharp 
slope of the Mount of Olives. Then with loud shouts 
they fell, in wild disorder, each as be reached the spot, 
upon the Tenth Legion. 

The Romans, anticipating no attack and many of them 
unarmed as tbey worked at the intrendunents, were un- 
able to resist the fierce onslaught. Accustomed to regular 
warfare, this rush of armed men from all sides upon them 
surprised and disconcerted them. Every moment added 
to the number of their assailants as fresh combatants 
continued to pour out from the city, and fighting stub- 
bornly and sullenly the Romans were driven out of their 
half -formed intrendunents up the slope and over the crest 
of Qie Mount of Olives. 

The Jews fought r^ardless of life; single men dashed 
into the midst of the Romans and fell there fighting 
fiercely, John's compact companies hurled themselves 
tipoti the line and broke it. Simon fought desperately at 
the head of his men, cutting down all who stood in hia 
way. The Romans were wavering and would soon have 
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broken into open flight when rescue arrived. The general 
in command had, immediately the Jews had be^ seen 
isstdng oat, sent off a horseman to Titus with the news, 
and he, putting himself at the head of his body-guard, 
started instantly to their assistance. 

Falling suddenly upon the flank of the Jews he bore 
them down by the impetuosity and weight of the charge. 
In vain Simon and John of Oischala tried to rally their 
men, and John's bands gathering round him at the sound 
of his bugle opposed a firm and steady resistance. The 
Roman legion rallied, and, ashamed of having been driven 
back before the very eyes of Titus, attacked the Jews 
with fury, and the latter were driven down the hill into 
the valley. 

Here John's band refused to retire further, Simon and 
John of Gischala rallied their troops, and an obstinate 
contest ensued, the Romans being unable to push the 
Jews farther back now that the latter were in turn fight- 
ing with the ground in their Favour. For some time the 
battle raged; Uien Titus, seeing that he could not drive the 
Jews back into the city, ordered a portion of the Tenth 
Legion to reascend the Mount of Olives and complete the 
work of fortifying their camp, so that at the end of the 
day the legion could fall back to a place of safety. 

The watchman on the wall saw the movement, and 
thought that the Romans were retreating. He waved his 
mantle wildly, and at the signal the Jews again burst 
down upon their foes, and fresh forces poured down from 
the gates to their assistance. In vain the Roman line 
tried to hold the bottom of the valley, the Jews burst 
through them and drove them in disorder up the hill, 
Titus alone, with a few followers, making a stand on the 
lower slopes. The Jews, rushing on, surrounded his party 
and fell upon him from all sides, while their main body 
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swarmed up tihe hill, and the Romans, pajuc-stricken, 
dispersed in all directions. 

Victory seemed in the hands ot the Jews, when some 
of the Romans discovered that Titus was not with them, 
but was cut off and surrounded at the bottom of the hill. 
They shouted to others, and the news rapidly spread 
through the fugitives. Overwhelmed with shame at having 
deserted their general, and knowing the severe punish- 
ment which according to Roman military law would befall 
them for their cowardice, the Romans paused in their 
flight 

Their discipline came to their aid, and they quickly fell 
in in companies, and with a shout of fury advanced upon 
the scattered Jews, who, although vastly superior in 
numbers, had no order or formation which would enable 
them to resist the downward impetus of the solid masses 
of heavy-armed Romans. Again they were driven down 
the hill, and the Romans, pressing upon them, found to 
their delight that Titus and his band had successfully 
resisted the attacks of their foes. 

The Jews were driven some distance up the side of the 
slope and there the combat was renewed, until, seeing that 
they could make no further impression upon the enemy, 
the Jews retired sullenly through their gates into the 
city. They were, however, well satisfied with their day's 
work. Nimibers had fallen, but they had inflicted heavy 
loss upon the Romans. They had forced one of the 
l^ons to retreat in fair fight, had all but captured Titus, 
and had proved to the Romans the formidable nature of 
the task they had undertaken. 

The next day, the 13th of April, was the day of the 
Passover, and a^l Jerusalem prepared as usual to celebrate 
the day of the great sacrifice. The gates of the Temple were 
as usual thrown open, and the multitude thronged in to 
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worship. John of Qischala had sworn to Eleazar, as he 
had to Simon, to lay aside all hostility, but as usaal he 
did not allow his oath to prevent him from carrying out 
his designs. A number o£ his men concealed their arms 
under their garments, and entered the Temple with the 
worshippers. 

At a signal the swords were drawn and the cry of 
battle was raised. Eleazar and his followers at once fled 
in dismay to the vaults under the Temple The multi- 
tude in iJie courts above, panic-stricken at the tlireatened 
conflict, strove to escape. Many were trampled under 
foot and killed, some were wantonly slain by John's fol- 
lowers, to whom murder had become a pastime. 

When order was restored John of Gischala went to the 
entrance of the vaults and shouted to Eleazar that he 
desired to keep his oath and would do him no harm, but 
that for the general safety of the city he could be no 
longer permitted to hold the inner Temple, but must with 
his men take his share in the defence of the walls. If 
Eleazar would agree to do this he promised that no harm 
whatever should be done to him or his followers. Eleazar, 
being at the mercy of his foe, accepted the terms and with 
his followers ascended into the Temple. 

For once John of Gischala kept his word, Eleazar was 
permitted to retain the command of his own two thousand 
men, but his force henceforth formed a part of the Zealot 
army of John. Thus from tliis time forward there were 
but two factions in the city. 

Josephus, always the bitter enemy of John of Gischala, 
speaks in terms of the utmost reprobation of his con- 
duct on this occasion, and the occEision and manner in 
which the deed was effected cannot for a moment be de- 
fended. At the same time it must be admitted that the 
occasion was an urgent one, that the existence of this 
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enemy in his midst crippled John of Gischala's power to 
defend his portion o£ the city, and that the Buppression 
of Eteazar's faction and the conversion of his troops from 
enemies into allies was an act of high policy, and was 
indeed a necessity, if Jerusalem was to be successfully 
defended. 

The desecration of the Temple, however, upon so sacred 
an occasion as the feast of the Passover, filled all pious 
Jews with horror, and caused John to be regarded with 
even greater detestation than befora For the opinion of 
the unarmed multitude, however, he cared little. He had 
crushed the faction of Eleazar, had added two thousand 
men to his strength, and was now ready, without fear of 
trouble within, to face the Roman enemy without. 

The desperate sortie of the Jews had convinced Titus 
that if Jerusalem was to be taken it must be by means of 
regular siege operations, conducted with the greatest care 
and caution, and having made a circuit of the city he 
perceived that it was impregnable save on the north and 
north-western sides, that is, the part defended by the 
third walL 

He therefore, reluctantly, gave orders that all the villas, 
mansions, gardens, and groves standing between that 
wall and the foot of Mount Scopus should be destroyed, 
and placing strong bodies of troops opposite the gates to 
prevent any sortie of the defenders, he set the whole of 
the three legions encamped on that side to carry out the 
work of destruction. 

A feeling of grief and dismay filled the city at the 
sight of the devastation that was being wrought, and 
there were very many among the multitude who would 
gladly have avoided further evils by submitting to the 
Romans; but such an idea did not enter the heads of the 
military leaders, and Simon determined upon another 
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Bortie. A number of the citizens were ordered to take 
their places upon the walls, and to cry oat to the Romans 
that they desired peace, and to implore them to enter the 
town and take possession. 

In the meantime a number of Simon's men issued out 
from the Women's Gate in confusion as if expelled by the 
peace party. They appeared to be in a state of ex^me 
terror, sometimes advancing towards the Romans as if to 
submit to them, at other times retreating towards the 
wall as if afraid of putting themselves into the hands of 
the Romans, but as they neared the walls they were 
assailed by a shower of missiles from above. Titus sus- 
pected that a trick was being played, and ordered the 
troops to stand fast; but the battalion facing the gate, 
seeing it stand open, were unable to resist the impulse to 
rush in and take possession. They therefore advanced 
through the crowd of Jews outside until close to the 
gate, then Simon's men drew out their concealed weapons 
and fell upon them in the rear, while a fresh body of 
armed men rushed out from the gate and attacked them 
in front, while from the two flanking towers a storm of 
javelins, arrows, and stones was poured upon them. 

The Romans fought desperately, but numbers of them 
were slain, and the rest took to flight, pursued by the 
Jews, and did not halt tmtil they reached the tombs of 
Helen, half a mile from the walls, while the Jews with 
shouts of triumph re-entered the city. 

John had taken no part in this sortie. He had lost 
more than fifty men in the flght on the Mount of Olives, 
and determined to hold the rest in reserve until they 
were needed in a moment of extreme peril The manner 
in which the bands had held together, and had stead- 
fastly resisted the Roman attacks, had greatly excited the 
admiration of Simon. 
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" I see now," he said on the evening of the sortie, whea 
talking the matter over with John, " the secret o£ the 
successes you have gained over Uie Komans. Tour men 
fight as steadily and with aa much discipline as they do, 
while they are £ar quicker in their movements. They 
unite the activity o£ my men with the steadiness of the 
Romans. I wish now that I had spent the last year in 
training and disciplining my men to act with eqnal 
steadiness and order, but it is too late to try to do so now. 
Each will do his best and will die fighting; but were I 
to attempt now to introduce regularity among them they 
would lose the fierce rush with which they assault the 
Romans, without acquiring suiBcient discipline to enable 
thera to keep their order aa yours do in the confusion 
of the battle." 

" Mine are all picked men," John said. " I had eight 
thousand under my orders during the last two years of 
fighting, but I bade all leave me, when I advanced to 
Jerusalem, save those who were ready and prepared to 
die; therefore I can rely upon every man as upon myself. 
Unless I see some exceptional opportunity I do not think 
I shfdl lead them out beyond the walls again. The time 
will come as the siege goes on when you will need a body 
of men to hold a breach or arrest the advance of a Roman 
column, men who will die rather than give way a foot. 
When that time comes my band shall fill the gap." 

" I think you are right," Simon agreed. " Your men 
are too good to be wasted in desultory fighting. They 
shall be kept as a last resource, and I know that when 
the time comes th^ can be relied upon." 

The clearing of the ground occupied four days, and 
Titos then determined to advance his camp nearer to the 
city, and fixed upon a spot which was the highest on the 
plateau, a quarter of a mile to the north-west of the 
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Rabble Tower. Before moving into it the position was 
strongly fortified, and so much impressed was Titus by 
the sallies which the Jews had made that he formed up 
his whole army along the north and north-west side of 
the city. The heavy-armed troops, three deep, were the 
first line, behind them came a rank of archers, and be- 
hind these the cavalry three deep. 

Brave as were the Jews they did not venture to sally 
out to endeavour to break through this living wall which 
stood all day immovable, while the baggage animals, aided 
by ft great crowd of artisans and camp-followers, moved 
the war-engines, reserves, and ba^age of the army from 
Mount Scopus down to the new camp. Here the Twelfth 
and Fifteenth Legions, under Titus himself, took up their 
position. The Fifth Legion, under the command of Cer- 
ealis, formed their camp on a knoll a quarter of a mile 
from the Jaffa Gate, and divided from it by the Valley 
of BUnnom, which is here of no great depth. It lay about 
a third of a mile south of the camp of Titus. The Tenth 
Legion remained on the Mount of Olives, Their camp 
had now been very strongly fortified, and was in a posi- 
tion to repel any attack that might be made against it. 

Now that Ms dispositions were complete Titus deter- 
mined to save the city if possible from the horrors of 
siege. He therefore sent Micanor and Josephus with a 
flag of truce towards the walls to offer them terms. No 
sooner had they come within bow-shot than an arrow 
was discharged from the wall and struck Nicanor upon 
the shoulder. The ambassadors at once retired, and Titus, 
indignant alike at the insult to his messengers and the 
violation of the flag of truce, immediately began to make 
preparations for the siege. Could the population of the 
city have been consulted they would have declared by an 
immense mnjority of voices for sui-rendcr; but Simon and 
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John of Gischala, whose men held the walls, were absolute 
masters of the city, and the inhabitants were to pay now, 
as they had paid in the past, for their cowardice in allow- 
ing themselves to be tyrannized over by a body of men 
whom they ontnomhered by ten to ona 

Titos, after a careful examination of the walls, deter- 
mined to attack at a spot between the JaSa Gate and 
Paephinus. In former times all assaults of the enemy 
had been directed against the north, and it was here, con- 
sequently, that the wall was strongest. At its foot, too, 
a wide and deep fosse had been cut in the solid rock, 
rendering it impossible for the assailants to advance to 
the attack until this was filled up. 

But on the north-west the wells had not been made 
equally strong, nor had the fosse been continued from 
Psephinus to the Jaffa Gate. It had no doubt been con- 
sidered that the projecting angle of the wall at Psephinus 
and the fortifications of the Palace of Herod covered this 
portion of the wall, which was, moreover, to some extent 
protected by the Valley of Hinnom. But between the top 
of the slope of that valley and the foot of the walls was a 
level space of ground sufficiently wide for the establish- 
ment of machines for breaching the wall. 

Here, therefore, Titus deterndned to make his attack. 
On the 22d of April the troops began the work. Each 
legion was to erect a bank, mount a battering-ram, and 
construct a tower, A vast quantity of timber was re- 
quired, and the desolation already effected between the 
north wall and Scopus was now widely extended, the 
whole of the trees for a great distance round Jerusalem 
being cut down and brought to the spot. The towers 
were constructed about ninety feet in height and with 
a wide face. They were put together beyond the range 
of the missiles of the defenders, and were to be ad- 
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vanced upon wheels up the bank QntU they neaxed the 
wall. 

Ab the three banks approached the wall hurdles covered 
with hides were erected to protect the workers, and on 
each side javelin men and archers were posted, together 
with the war-engines for casting missiles. Simon was 
not idle. He possessed the war-engines taken when 
Antonia was surrendered by the Romans and those cap- 
tured from the legion of Cestius, but his men had no 
experience in the working of tiiesc machines. They could 
only manipulate them slowly, and their aim was bad. 
They were able, therefore, to interfere but little with the 
work of the Eomans. 

The archers and slingers, however, did greater damage 
and killed many, while at times the gate would be thrown 
open and Simon would dash out at the head of his men, 
and do much damt^ before the Romans could drive 
him back within the walls. The Tenth Legion did more 
injury to the defenders than did the others, being pro- 
vided with more powerful war-macbines. Their baUistae 
threw stones weighing a hundredweight a distance of a 
quarter of a mile. Tlie Jewish watchmen on the walb 
kept a vi^lant watch upon these machines, and each time 
a stone was coming shouted a warning, and the defenders 
threw themselves on their faces until the stone passed 
over. Even at night the whiteness of the newly-cut rock 
rendered the masses visible as they flew through the air, 
and Titus then ordered the stones to be painted black 
before they were discharged, and thus added to their 
effect, as their approach could be no longer seen. 

Night and day the Romans toiled at the work, night 
fmd day the Jews with missiles and sorUes hindered their 
approach, until the banks had approached so close to the 
walls that the battering-rams would be within striking 
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distanca Then the towers were brought up aaid the rams 
began to strike their mighty blowa upon the wall, while 
from the top of the lofty towers and from the storeys 
below, the axchers and war-machinea poured a storm of 
missiles down upon the defenders of the walls. 

As it wa^ evident now that the danger lay solely in 
this quarter, and that the whole strength of the besieged 
was needed here, Simon sent to John of Gischala to 
urge that the line of demarcation agreed upon by them 
between their respective troops should no longer be ob- 
served. John would not trust himself in the power of 
Simon, but gave leave to his soldiers to go down and aid 
in the defence, and they, who had been chafing at their 
forced inactivity while Simon's men were bearing the 
brunt of the fighting, went down to take their share in 
the struggle. 

Begardless of the storm of missiles the Jews maintained 
their place upon the walla, shooting blazing arrows and 
hurling combustibles down upon the Soman works, and 
executing such frequent and desperate sorties that Titus 
was obliged to keep the greater part of his force con- 
stantly under arms, and to gather round the towers large 
bodies of archers and horsemen to repel the attacks. At 
length a comer tower fell before one of the battering- 
rams, but the wall behind stood firm and no breach was 
effected. Nevertheless the Jews appeared dispirited at 
this proof of the power of the battering-rams, and fell 
back into the city. 

The Roman legionaries, under the belief that the fight- 
ing was over for the evening, were drawn back into 
their camps. Suddenly, from a small gate hitherto un- 
noticed by the Romans, situated at the foot of the tower 
of Hippicus, the Jews poured out with flaming bnmds in 
their hands, and dashed at the Roman banks, sweeping 
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the defenders of the works before them, swarming up the 
banka and surrounding the towers, to which they endea- 
voured to set fire. They were, however, plated with iron 
outaide, and the beams inside were of so massive a descrip- 
tion that the Jews were unable to set light to them. 

While some of tJie Jews were striving to do this, the 
rest fell with such fury upon the Roman troops who 
hurried up to the protection of their works, that they 
were driven back. A body of Alexandrian troops only, 
posted near the towers, maintained themselves against 
the attacks until Titiis with his cavalry charged down 
upon the Jews, who, although a match for the Roman 
infantry, were never throughout the war able to resist 
the chajges of the bodies of heavy horsemen. Titus 
is said to have killed twelve Jews with his own hand, 
and, fighting desperately to the end, the assailants were 
driven back into the city. One prisoner only was taken, 
and him Titus, with the barbarity which afterwards dis- 
tinguished his proceedings during the si^e, ordered to 
be crucified close to the walls. 

Among those killed on the Jewish side was John, the 
commander of the Idumeans, who formed part of Simon's 
force. He was shot by an Arab while he was peirleying 
with a Roman soldier. He was a man of great courage 
and excellent judgment, and his loss was a serious one 
for the besieged. At night all was still and silent; both 
parties were exhausted with their long and desperate 
struggle, and even the machines ceased to hurl their mis- 
siles. Suddenly a terrific crash was heard, and the very 
ground seemed to shake. Both parties sprang to arms — 
the Jews fearing that the wall had fallen; ^e Romans 
not knowing what had happened, but apprehensive of 
another of the sorties, which they had begun to hold in 
high respect. 
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Something like a panic seized them until Titus, riding 
about among them, reassured them by his presence and 
words. They knew, indeed, that a repetition of the 
defeats they had suffered at the Jewish hands would not 
be forgiven. The battalion which had been defeated at 
the sortie at the Women's Gate had been sternly rebuked 
by Titua, who had ordered the military law to be carried 
into efTect, and a certain number of the soldiers to be exe- 
cuted, and had only pardoned them upon the intercession 
of the whole army on their behalf. Therefore the legion- 
aries now fell into their ranks at the order of Titus and 
drew up in order of battle, while parties were sent tor- 
ward to ascertain what had happened. 

It was found that a serious misfortune had befallen 
them. The Jews in their attack had been unable to set 
fire to the towers, but they had worked so vigorously in 
their attempt to destroy the bank that they had weakened 
that portion of it upon which one of the towers stood; 
this had given way beneath the tremendous weight 
resting upon it, and the great tower had fallen with a 
crash to the ground. In the morning the combat re- 
commenced, but although the Jews exposed their Uves on 
the walls unflinchingly, they were unable to withstand 
the terrible shower of missiles poured upon them from 
the remaining towers, or to interrupt the steady swing 
of the huge rams which day and night beat against the 
walls. 

One of these especially did material damage, and the 
Jews themselves diristened it "Nico," or the Conqueror. 
At length, wearied out by their efforts, disheartened by 
the failure of their attempts to interfere with the work 
of destruction, and knowing that the inner lines were 
vastly stronger than those without, the Jews abandoned 
the defence of the tottering wall and retired behind their 
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next line of defence. The Bomans soon discovered that 
they were unopposed, and scaled the wall. As soon as 
they found that the whole space between it and the 
second wall was abandoned they set to work and threw 
down a large portion of the thii^ wall, and took up their 
post inside. Titus established himself at the spot known 
as the camp of the Assyrians, at the foot of the Tower of 
Psephinua 

As soon as his arrangements were completed he gave 
orders for the assault to be reconunenced. The date of the 
capture of the outer wall was on the 6th of May, fifteen 
days after the commencement of the siege. The capture 
of Bezetha, or the new town, enabled the Romans to 
make an attack directly on the Palace of Herod on the 
one side mid Mount Moriah upon the other, without first 
assaulting the second wall, which defended the inner 
lower town; but two or three days' fighting convinced 
Titus that these positions could not be successfully at- 
tacked until the lower town was in his power. 

The three great towers Phasaclus, Hippicus, and Mari- 
amne, desperately defended by Simon's soldiers, formed an 
impregnable obstacle on the one side, while Antonia and 
the steep ascent up to the Temple platform was defended 
with equal stuhbomess and success by the soldiers of 
John of Gischala. Titus therefore prepared for the as- 
sault of the second wall. The point selected for the 
attack was the middle tower on the northern face, close 
to which were the wool-mart, the clothes-mart, and the 
braziers' shops. 

There were no natural obstacles to the approach, and 
the batteiing-ram was soon placed in position, while a 
strong body of archers prevented the d^enders showing 
themselves above the parapet The wall was of far less 
strength than that which the Romans had before en- 
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countered, and soon began to totter before the blows of 
the battering-ram. The Jews, indeed, were indifferent 
as to its fall, for tiiey knew that the possession of the 
inner town was of slight importance to them, and that 
its fall would not greatly facilitate the attack upon what 
was the natural line of defence, namely, the heights of 
Zion and Moriah. 

For a short time the Roman advance was delayed by 
the proceedings of Castor, the Jewish officer commanding 
the tower whidi they had assaulted He, with ten men, 
alone had remained there when the rest of ihe defenders 
had retired, and he got up a sham battle among his men, 
the Romans suspending operations under the belief that a 
party of the defenders were anxious to surrender. Castor 
himself stood on the parapet and offered Titus to sur- 
render. Titus promised him his Ufe, and when an archer 
standing near sent an arrow which pierced Castor's nose 
he sternly rebuked him. 

He then asked Josephus, who was standing beside him, 
to go forward and assure Cantor and his companions that 
their lives should be spared. Josephus, however, knew 
the way of his countrymen too well, and declined to 
endanger his life. But upon Castor offering to throw down 
a bag of gold a man ran forward to receive it, when 
Castor burled a great stone down at him, and Titus, 
seeing that he was being fooled, ordered the battering- 
ram to recommence its work. 

Just before the tower fell Castor set fire to it, and 
leaped with his companions, as the Romans supposed, into 
the flames, but really into a vault, whence they made 
their escape into the city. As soon as the tower fell 
Titus entered the breach with his body-guard and a 
thousand heavy-armed troops. The inhabitants, almost 
entirely of the poorer class, surrendered willingly, and 
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Titua gave orders that none save those found with arms 
upon them should be killed. The Romans dispersed 
through the narrow and winding streets, when suddenly 
Simon and his men poured down from the upper city, 
and John at the head of his band issued from his 
quarters. 

While some fell upon the Romans in the streets, others 
entered the houses and rained missiles upon them from 
above; while another party, issuing from the gate by 
Fhasaelus, attacked the Romans between the second and 
third walls and drove them into their camp. For a time 
Titus and those in the lower town suffered terribly; but 
at last Titus posted archers to command .the lanes leading 
towards the breach, and managed, but with considerable 
loss, to \rithdraw his troops through it. 

The Jews at once manned the wall, and formed in 
close order behind the breach, Titus led his heavy- 
armed troops against it, but John and Simon defended 
it with the greatest valour, and for three days and nights 
beat back the continued attacks of the Roman soldiers; 
but at the end of that time they were utterly exhausted, 
while the Romans incessantly brought up £i-esh troops. 
Even Simon, who hod fought desperately at the head of 
his men, and had performed prodigies of valour, could 
no longer continue the stru^le, and slowly and in good 
order the defenders of the breach fell hack to the upper 
city, and the lower town remained in the possession of 
the Romans, 

In order to avoid a recurrence of the disaster which 
had befallen them, Titus ordered a considerable portion 
of the second wall to be levelled, so that the troops could, 
if necessary, pour in or out without difficulty. But 
Simon had no thought of repeating his sortie. A large 
number of his best men had already fallen, and he deter- 
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mined to reserve his force for the defence of the almost 
impregnable position of the upper city. Two hundred 
of John's band had fallen round the breach, he himself 
had received several wounds, and the fighting strength 
of his band was now but one-half of what it was at the 
commencement of the siege. 

He had, before the Romans first entered the inner 
town, had the remainder of his store of grain removed 
to the building in the upper town which Simon had 
assigned to his band. It had as yet been but little 
trenched upon, as Simon had ordered that rations similar 
to those issued to his own men from the few granaries 
which had escaped destruction should be given to John's 
band. 

"What do you think now of the proqwct?" Simon 
asked, as John and he stood together on the Tower of 
Phasaolus on the day after the Romans had taken posses- 
sion of the lower town. 

"I think, as I did at first," John said, "that nothing 
but a miracle can save the Temple." 

" But the difficulties that the Romans have overcome," 
Simon said, " are as nothing to those still before them." 

" That is quite true," John agreed, " and had we but a 
good supply of food I believe that we might hold out for 
months; but the grain is already nearly exhausted, and 
cannot support even the fighting men much longer, while 
the inhabitants are dying from hunger. Well and strong 
we might resist every attack that the Romans can make, 
but when we can no longer lift our swords they most 
overcome us. Still, aa long as I can fight I am ready to 
do so, in hopes that God may yet have mercy upon us, 
and deliver his Temple." 
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CHAPTER XVL 

TEG BUBTERBANEAlf FABSAQE. 

BlOR a few days after the capture of the lower city 
the Jews had a respite. Titus knew that famine 
was sapping the strength of the defenders, and 
that every day weakened their power of resistance. He 
saw that the assault upon their strong position would be 
attended with immense difficulty and loss, and he was 
desirous of saving the city from destruction. He ordered, 
therefore, a grand review of the troops to take place, and 
for tour days the great army at his command — the 
splendid cavalry, the solid masses of the Roman infantry, 
and the light-armed troops and cavalry of the allies, 
defiled before him. The Jews, from the height of the 
city, watched with a feeling of dull despair the tremen- 
dous power assembled against them, and felt the hope- 
lessness of further resistance. 

An intense desire for peace reigned throughout the 
multitude, but John of Gischala and Simon had no 
thought of yielding. They believed that whatever mercy 
Titus might be ready to grant to the- inhabitants of the 
town, for them and their followers there was no hope 
whatever of pardon, and they were firmly resolved to 
resist until the last. Titus, finding that no ofiers of sub- 
mission came from the city, sent Josephus to parley with 
the defenders. 

He could not have made a worse choice of an ambas- 
sador. Divided as the Jews were among themselves, they 
were united in a common hatred for the man whom they 
regarded as a traitor to his country, and the harangue 
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of Josephus to the effect that resistance was unavailing 
and that they should submit themselves to the mercy of 
Titus, was drowned by the execrations from the walls. 
In fact, in no case could his words have reached any 
large number of the inhabitants, for he had cautiously 
placed himself out of bow-shot of the walls, and his 
words could scarcely have reached those for whom they 
had been intended even if silence had been observed. 
His mission, therefore, was altogether unavaihng. 

John felt his own resolution terribly shaken by the 
sights which he beheld in the city. The inhabitants 
moved about like spectres, or fell and died in the streets. 
He felt now that resistance had been a mistake, and that 
it would have been far better to have thrown open the 
gates when Titus appeared before them, in which case 
the great proportion at least of those within would have 
been spared, and the Temple and the city itself would 
have escaped destruction. He even regretted that he had 
marched down to take part in the defence. 

Had he known how entirely exhausted were the graji- 
aries he would not have done so. He had thought that 
at least there would have been sufficient proviaons for a 
siege of some months, and that the patience of ^e Romans 
might have been worn out. He felt now that the sacri- 
fice had been a useless one; but although he himself would 
now have raised his voice in favour of surrender, he was 
powerless. Even his own men would not have listened 
to his voice. Originally the most fervent and ardent 
spirits of his band, they were now inspired by a feeling 
of desperate enthusiasm equal to that which animated 
Simon and John of GisdiaJa, and his authority would 
have been at once overthrown had he ventured to raise 
his voice in favour of surrender. 

Already he had once been made to feel that there were 
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points a9 to which bis influence failed to have any effect 
whatever. He had, the moming after they retired to the 
upper city, spoken to his men on the subject of their store 
o£ grain. He had urged on them the horrors which were 
taking place before their eyes, that women and children 
were expiring in thousands, and that the inhabitants were 
suffering the extreme agonies of starvation, and had con- 
cluded by proposing that their store should be distributed 
among the starving women. His words had been received 
in silence, tmd then one of the captains of the companies 
had risen. 

"What you say, John, of the sufferings which the 
people are undergoing is felt by us all, but I, for one, 
cannot agree to the proposal that we should give up our 
store of food. Owing to the number of us that have 
fallen there are still well-nigh fifty pounds a man left, 
which will keep \is in health imd strength for another 
two montiis. Were we to give it out it would not suffice 
for a single meal for a quarter of the people assembled 
here, and would delay their death but a few hours ; thus 
it would profit them nothing, while it will enable us to 
maintain our strength, and maybe, at a critical moment, 
to hurl back the Romans from ihe very gates of the 
Temple. 

" It would be wickedness, not charity, to part with our 
store. It would defeat the object for which we came 
here, and for which we are ready to die, without any real 
benefit to those on whom we bestowed the food." 

A general chorus of approval showed that the speaker 
represented the opinion of his conurades. After a pause 
he went on: 

"There is another reason why we should keep what 
we ourselves have brought in here. You know how the 
soldiers of Simon persecute the people, how they torture 
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them to discover hidden stores of food, how they break 
in and rob them as they devour in secret the provisions 
they have concealed. I know not whether hunger could 
drive lis to act likewise, but we know the lengi^s to 
which famished men can be driven. Therefore I would 
that we should be spared the necessity for such cruelties 
to keep lite tc^ther. We are all ready to die, but let it 
be as strong men, facing the enemy, and slaying as 
we falL" 

Again the murmur of approval was heard, and John 
Felt that it would be worse than useless to urge the 
point. He admitted to himself that there was reason in 
the argument, and that while a distribution of their food 
would give the most temporary relief only to the multi- 
tude, it would impair the efficiency of the band. The 
result showed him that, implicit as was the obedience 
given to him in all military matters, his influence had 
its limits, and that beyond a certain point his authority 



Henceforth he remained in the house, except when he 
went to his post on the walls immediately adjoining, and 
he therefore escaped being harrowed by the sight of suf- 
ferings that he could not relieve. Each day, however, he 
set apart the half of bis own portion of grain and gave it 
to the first starving woman he met when he went out. 

The regulation issue of rations had now ceased, the 
granaries were exhausted, and henceforth Simon's troops 
fived entirely upon the food they extorted from the in- 
habitants. 

John of Gischala's followers fared better. Enormous as 
had been the destruction of grain, the stores in the Temple 
were so prodigious that they were enabled to live in com- 
parative abundance, and so maintained their strength and 
fighting power. 
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But the eufTerings of the people increased daily, (md 
great numbers made their escape from the city, either 
sallying out from unguarded posterns at night, or letting 
themselves down from the lower part of the walls by 
ropes. Titus allowed them to pass through, but John of 
Gischala and Simon, with purposeless cruelty, placed 
guards on all the walls and gates to prevent the starving 
people leaving the city, although their true policy would 
have been to facilitate in every way the escape of all save 
the fighting men, and thus to husband what provisions 
still remained for the use of the defenders of the city. 

In the daytime, when the gates were open, people went 
out and collected vegetables and herbs from the gardens 
between tiie walls and the Soman posts, but on their 
return were pitilessly robbed by the rough soldiers, who 
confiscated to their own use all that was brought in. The 
efforts to escape formed a fresh pretext to Simon and 
John of Gischala to plunder the wealthy inhabitants, who 
imder the charge of intending to fly to the Romans, were 
despoiled of all they had, tortured and executed. Titus 
soon changed his policy, and instead of allowing the 
deserters to make their way through, seized them and 
those who went out from the city to seek food, scourged, 
tortured, and crucified them before the walls. Some- 
times as many as five hundred were crucified in a single 
day. This checked the desertion, and the multitude, 
deeming it better to die of hunger than to be tortured to 
death by the Romans, resigned themselves to the misery 
of starvation. 

For seventeen days the Romans laboured at their 
embankments, and only one attack was made upon the 
walls. This was carried out by the son of Uie King of 
Commagene, who had just joined the army with a chosen 
band, armed and attired in the Macedonian fashion. As 
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soon as he arrived he loudly expressed his surprise at the 
duration o£ the siega Titos, hearing this, told him that 
he was at perfect liberty to assault the city if he liked. 
This he and his men at once did, and fought with great 
valour, but with no success whatever, a great number of 
them being killed, and scarcely one escaping uninjured. 

For s fortnight John had bestowed the half of his 
ration upon a poor woman whose child was sick, and who 
stood at the door of her house every morning to wait his 
passing. One day she begged him to enter. 

" I shall need no more food," she said; "thanks to God, 
who sent you to our aid, my child is recovered and can 
now walk, and I intend to fly to-night from this terrible 
place." 

" But there is no escape," John said; "the soldiers allow 
none to pass, and if you could pass through them the 
Romans would slay you." 

" I can escape," the woman said ; " and that is why I 
have called you in. My husband, who was killed by 
Simon's robbers three months ago, was for many years 
employed in working in the underground passages of the 
city, and in repairing the conduits which carry the water 
from the springs. As I often carried down his food to 
him when he was at work, I know every winding and 
turn of the undei^px)uni) ways. 

" As you know, the ground beneath the city is honey- 
combed by passages whence stone was in the old time 
obtained for buildings. 

" There are many houses which have entrance by pits 
into these places. This is one of them, and my husband 
took it for that convenience. From here I can find my 
way down to the great conduit which was built by King 
Hezekiah to bring the water from the upper springs of 
the river Gihon down into the city. Some of these waters 
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supply the pool known as the Dragon Pool, but the main 
body runs down the conduit in the line of the Tyropoeon 
Valley, and those from the Temple could in old times go 
down and draw water thence should the pools and cistern 
fail. But that entrance has long been blocked up, for 
when the Temple was destroyed and the people carried 
away captives the ruins covered the entrance and none 
knew of it. 

"My husband when at work once found a passage 
which ran for some distance by the side of some massive 
masonty of old time. One of the great stones was loose, 
and he prised it out to see what might lie behind it; 
when he did so he heard the soimd of running water, and 
passing through the hole found himself in agreat conduit. 
This be afterwards followed np, and found that it termin- 
ated at the upper end of the Yalley of Hinnom in a round 
chamber, at the bottom of which springs bubbled up. 

" There was an entrance to this chamber from without 
through a passage. The outer exit of this was well-nigh 
filled up with earth, and many bushes grew there, so that 
none passing by would have an idea of its existence. 
When the troubles here became great he took me and 
showed me the conduit, and led me to the exit, saying 
that the time might come when I might need to fly frcm 
Jerusalem. The exit lies far beyond the camps that ihe 
Bomans have planted on either side of the Valley of 
Hinnom; and by going out at night I and my child can 
make our way unseen to the hills. Since you have saved 
our lives I tell you of this secret, which is known, I think, 
to none but myself; for, after showing me the place, my 
husband closed up ttie entrance to the passage, which was 
before well-nigh filled up with stones. 

" It may be that the tune may come when you, too, will 
need to save yourself by flight. Now, if you will come 
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with me I will show you the way. See, I have mixed 
here a pot of charcoal and water, witii which we can mark 
the tumings (md (he passages, so that you will afterwards 
be able to find your way, for without such aid you would 
never be able to follow the path through its msiny wind- 
ings after only once going through it." 

John thanked the woman warmly for her offer, and 
they at once prepared to descend into the pit. This was 
situated in a cellar beneath the house, and was boarded 
over, so that plunderers, entering to search for provisions, 
would not discover it. Upon entering the cellar the 
woman lit two lamps. "They are full of oil," she said, "and 
I have often been sorely tempted to drink it; but I have 
kept it untouched, knowing that my life might some day 
depend upon it" 

Bough steps were cut in the side of the pit, and after 
descending some thirty feet John found himself in a long 
passage. The woman led the way. As they went on 
John was surprised at the number and extent of these 
passages, which crossed each other in all directions, some- 
times opening into great chambers from which large quan- 
tities of stone had been token, while he passed many shafts, 
Uke (hat by which they had descended, (o (he surface 
above. The woman led the way with an unfaltering step, 
which showed how thorough was her acquaintance with 
the ground, pausing when they turned down a fresh pas- 
sage to make a smear at the comer of the wall with (he 
black liquid. Presently the passages began to descend 
rapidly. 

" We are now under the Palace of King Agrippa," she 
said, " and are descending by the side of the l^nropoeon 
VaUey." 

Presently, turning down a small side passage, they found 
their way arrested by a pile of stones and rubbish. They 
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clambered up this, removed some of the upper stones, 
and crawled along uudemeath the roof. The rubbish 
heap soon slanted down again, and they continued their 
way as before. Another turn and they were in a wider 
passf^ than those they had latterly traversed. 

"This is the wall of the conduit," the woman Bfud, 
touching the massive masonry on her right hand. " The 
opening is a little further on." 

Presently they arrived at a great stone lying across a 
passage, corresponding in size to a gap in the wall on the 
right. They made their way through this and found 
themselves in the Conduit of King Hezekiah; a stream of 
water ankle-deep was running through it. 

" We need not go further," the woman said; " once here 
you cannot miss your way. It will take nigh an hour's 
walking through the water before you arrive at the 
chamber of the springs, from which Uiere is but the one 
exit" 

"I will come down again with you to-night," John 
said, " and will carry your child to the entrance. You 
will both need all your strength when you sally out, so 
as to get well beyond the Romans, who are scattered all 
over the country, cutting wood for their embankments. 
Moreover, I shall be able to see, as I come down with 
you, whether all the marks are plainly visible, and that 
there is no fear of mistake, for once lost in these passages 
one would never find one's way again, and there would be 
the choice between dying of hnnger and of being fonnd 
by the Bomans, who will assuredly search all these pas- 
sages for fugitives as they did at Jotapata, Truly I thank 
you with all my heart; I feel you have given me the 
means of saving my life; that is, if I do not fall in the 
fighting." 

As they made their way back to the house, John ex- 
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amined the marks at every turning, and added to those 
that were not sufficiently conspicuoas to catch the eye at 
once. When they had gained the cellar and replaced the 
boards the woman said: 

"Why should you not also leave the city to-night? 
All say that there is no hope of resistance, and that John 
of Qischala and Simon are only bringing destruction upon 
all in the city ^yy thus holding out against the Bomons. 
Why should you throw away your life so uselessly?" 

" I have come here to defend the Temple," John said, 
" and so long as the Temple stands I will resist the enemy. 
It may be it is useless; but no one can say what is the 
purpose of God, or whether He does not yet intend to 
save bis Holy Seat; but when the Temple has fallen I 
shall have no more to fight for, and will then, if I can, 
save my life for the sake of those who love me." 

That evening on his return from the wall John pro- 
ceeded to the house of the woman. She was in readiness 
for the journey. The child, who was seven or eight years 
old, was dressed, and the mother had a little bundle with 
her valuables by her. As soon as they descended into the 
passage below, John offered to carry the child, but her 
mother refused. 

" She can walk well," she said, " for a time, and you 
could not carry her upon your shoulder, for the passages 
are in many places but just high enough for you to pass 
under without stooping. At anyrate she can walk for a 
time." 

It was not long, however, before the child, weakened 
by its illness, began to drag behind, and John swung her 
up on to his hack. The marks, he found, were easily 
made oat, and in half an hour they arrived at the entrance 
to the conduit. Here they were forced to walk slowly; in 
some places the water, owing to the channel having sunk, 
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deepened to the knee, at other times stones had fallen from 
tiie roof and impeded their passage, and it was nearly 
two hours before they reached the arched chamber at the 
termination of the conduit There was a stone pavement 
round the edge of the pool, and upon this they sat down 
to rest for an hour, for both John and the woman were 
exhausted by the labour they had undeigone. 

"It is time for me to be moving," the woman said, 
rising; "it must be nigh midnight, and I must be some 
miles on my way before morning. The child has walked 
but a short distance yet, and will do her best now when 
she knows that those wicked Komans will kill her and 
her mother if they catch them. Won't you, Marianme?" 

The child nodded; the Romans were the bogey with 
which Jewish children had for the last five years been 
frightened, and she announced her intention of walking 
till her feet fell off 

" I will carry you as much as I can," her mother said; 
" but it can only be for a short distance at a time, for I, 
too, am weak, and your weight is too much for me. And 
now God bless you, my friend," she said, turning to John; 
" and may He keep you safe through the dangers of the 
siege, and lead you to your home and parents again!" 

They made their way to the end of the passage toge- 
ther, chmbed over the rubbish which nearly blocked the 
entrance, crawled through the hole, and found themselves 
in the outer air. Thick low bushes covered the ground 
around them, and no sound was to be heard. John rose 
to his feet and looked round. Behind him, at the dis- 
tance of more than a quarter of a mile, the light of the 
Roman watch-fires showed where the legions were en- 
camped. Beyond and above could be seen here and there 
a light in the city. No sound was to be heard save the 
occasional call of a Roman sentinel On the other side 
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all was dark, for the working parties always returned to 
camp at night in readiness to repel any sortie the Jews 
might make against the camps or working parties. 

"It is a very dark night," Jotm said doubtfully. " Do 
you think you can find your way?" 

" There are the stars," the woman replied confidently. 
" Besides, I was bom at Bethlehem, and know the count^ 
well. I shall keep on west for a while, and then turn 
off into the deep valleyB leading down towards Uosada. 
God be with you!" and, taking the child's hand, she 
emerged from the bashes and glided noiselessly away into 
the darkness. John Bet out on his return Journey, which 
he found very much shorter than he had done coming, 
for the weight of a child for two hours when walking 
over difficult ground is trying even to a strong and active 
man. He carefully replaced the boards across the mouth 
of the pit, placed tjie lamps in a position so that he could 
find them in the dark, and, upon going out of the house, 
closed the door carefully. 

The nest morning, that of the 29th of May, the Roman 
attack began. The Fifth and Twelfth Legions had raised 
embankments near the Struthion or Soapwort Pool, facing 
the Castle of Antonia, while the Tenth and Fifteenth raised 
theirs facing the great towers of Hippicus, Fhosaelus, and 
Hariamne. They had not carried out their work unmo- 
lested, for the Jews had now learned the art of construc- 
ting and maneging war-machines, and had made three 
hundred scorpions for throwing arrows and forty ballistss 
for hurling stones,' and with these they had caused ter- 
rible annoyance and great loss to the Romans. But now 
all was prepared. On the evening of the 28th the last 
stroke had been given to the embankment, and on the 
following morning the engines were mounted, and the 
troops stood in readiness for the attack. 
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Suddenly a smoke was seen stealing up round the 
embankments facing Antonia, and the Roman officers 
called back tiieir men, not knowing what was going to 
occur. Then a seriea of mighty crashes was heard; the 
great embankments, with their engines and battering- 
rams, tottered and fell; dense Bmoke shot up in columns, 
followed rapidly by tongues of fire, and soon the vast 
piles of materials, collected and put together with so 
much pEiins, were blazing fiercely; while the Jews laughed 
and shouted in triumph upon the walls. 

The moment John of Giscbala perceived where the 
Romans were going to construct their embaJikments he 
had begun to run a mine from behind the walls towards 
them. When the gallery was extended under them a 
great excavation was hollowed out, the roof being sup- 
ported by huge beams, between which were piled up pitch 
and other combustibles. When the Romans were seen 
advancing to the attack fire was applied, and as soon as 
the supports of the roof were burned away, the ground, 
with the embankments upon it, fell in. 

Simon, on hia side, was equally ready to receive the 
enemy, but he trusted rather to valour than stratagem; 
and as soon as the Roman engines facing the towers began 
to shake the walls, Tepthaus, Megassar, and Chagiras 
rushed out with torches in their hands, followed by a 
crowd of Simon's soldiers. They drove the Romans 
before tiiem, and set fire to the great machine. The 
Romans crowded up to the assistance of the working 
parties, but as they advanced they were received with 
showers of missiles from the walls, and attacked fiercely 
by the Jews, who poured out from the city in a con- 
tinuous streeun. 

The flames spread rapidly, and seeing no hope of saving 
their engines and embankments, the Romans retreated te 
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their camp. The triumphajit Jews pressed hard on their 
rear, rushed upon the mtrenchments, and assailed the 
guards. Numbers of these were killed, but the rest 
fought resolutely, while the engines on the works poured 
showers of missiles among the Jews. Careless of death 
the assailants pressed forward, stormed the iutrenchment, 
and the Romans were on the point of flight, when Titus, 
who had been absent upon the other side, arrived with a 
strong body of troops, and fell upon the Jews. 

A desperate contest ensued, but the Jews were finally 
driven back into the city. Their enterprise had, however, 
been crowned with complete success. The embankments, 
which had occupied the Romans seventeen days in build- 
ing, were destroyed, and with them the battering-rams 
and the greater part of their engines. The work of recon- 
struction would be far more (Hfficult and toilsome than 
at first, for the country had been denuded of timber for 
many miles oS. Moreover, the soldiers were becoming 
greatly disheartened by the failure of all their attacks 
upon the city. 

Titiis summoned a council, and laid before them three 
plans: one for an attempt to take the dty by storm; the 
second to repair the works and rebuild the engines; the 
third, to blockade the city, and starve it into surrender. 
The last was decided upon, and as a first step the whole 
army was set to work to build a trench and wall round 
the city. The work was carried on with the greatest 
zeal, and in three days the wall, nearly five miles in cir- 
cumference, was completed. Thus there was no longer 
any chance of escape to the inhabitants, no more possi- 
bility of going out at night to search for food. 

Now the misery of the siege was redoubled. Thousands 
died daily, A mournful silence hung over the city. 
Some died in their houses, some in the streets, some 
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crawled to the cemeteries and expired there, some sat 
upon their house-tops with their eyes fixed upon the 
Temple until they sank back dead. No one had strength 
to dig graves, and the dead bodies were thrown from the 
walls into the ravines below. The high-priest Matthias, 
who had admitted Simon and his followers into the city, 
was suspected of being in communication with the Ro- 
mans, and he and his three sons were led out on to the 
wall, and executed in sight of the besiegers, while fifteen 
of the members of the Sanhedrim were executed at (he 
same time. 

These murders caused indignation even on the part of 
some of Simon's men, and one Judas, with ten others, 
agreed to deliver one of the towers to the enemy, but 
the Romans, rendered cautious by the treachery which 
had before been practised, hesitated to approach; and 
before they were convinced that the offer was made in 
good faith Simon discovered what was going on, and the 
eleven conspirators were executed upon the walls, and 
their bodies thrown over. 

Despair drove many again to attempt desertion. Some 
of these, on reaching the Roman lines, were spared, but 
many more were kiUed, for the sake of the money sup- 
posed to be concealed upon them. Up to the Ist of July 
it was calculated that well-nigh six hundred thousand 
had perished, in addition to the vast numbers buried in 
the cemetery and the great heaps of dead before the 
walls. Great numbers of the houses had become tombs, 
the inhabitants shutting themselves up and dying quietly 
tK^ther. 

But while trusting chiefly to famine, the Romans had 
laboured steadily on at their military engines, although 
obliged to fetch the timber for ten miles, and at tiie 
beginning of July the battering-rams began to play 
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against Antonia. The Jews sallied out, but this time 
with less fury than usual, and they were repulsed with- 
out much difficulty by the Romans. AU day long the 
battering-rams thtmdered against the wall, while men, 
protected by hurdles and penthouses, laboured to dislodge 
the stones at the foot of the walls, in spite of the storm 
of missiles hurled down from above. 

By nightfall they had got out four large stones. It 
happened that these stones stood just over the part under 
which John of Qiscbala hod driven his mine when he 
destroyed the Roman embankments, and thus, doubly 
weakened, the wall fell with a crash during the night. 
John, however, had built another wall in the rear; and 
when the Romans rushed to the assault of the breach 
in the morning, they found a new line of defence con- 
fronting them. Titus addressed the troops, and called for 
volunteers. Sabinus, a Syrian, volunteered for the attack, 
and eleven men followed him. 

In spite of the storm of missiles he reached the top of 
the wall. The Jews, believing that many were behind 
him, turned to fly, but his foot slipped, and he fell, and 
before he could regain his feet the Jews turned round 
upon him and slew him. Three of his companions fell 
beside him on the top of the wall, and the rest were 
carried back wounded to camp. 

Two days later, in the middle of the night, twenty 
Roman soldiers, with a standard-bearer and trumpeter, 
crept silently up to the breach, surprised, and slew the 
watch. The trumpeter blew the chai^, and the Jews, 
believing that the whole Roman army was upon them, 
fled in a sudden panic. Titus at once advanced with his 
men, stormed the new wall, entered the Castle of An- 
tonia, and then advanced along the cloisters which con- 
nected it with the Temple; but John of Oischala had by 
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this time arrived at the spot, and opposed a desperate 
re^stance to the assattlt, until Simon, crossing from the 
upper city by the bridge, came to his assistance, and John, 
fioding that the Temple was attacked, also led his band 
across. 

For ten hours the struggle raged. Vast numbers fell 
on both sides, till the dead formed a bank between the 
combatants. Titus, finding that even the courage and 
discipline of bis troops did not avail against the desperate 
resistance of the Jews, at last called them off &om the 
assault, well satisBed with having captured Antonia. 
During the fight the Romans had several times nearly 
penetrated into the Temple. Indeed, a centurion named 
Julian, a man of great strength, courage, and skill at 
arms, had charged the Jews with such fury that he had 
made his way alone as far as the inner court, when his 
mailed shoes slipped on the marble pavement, and he fell 
and the Jews, rushing back, slew him, after a desperate 
resistance to the end. 

Titus commanded tliat the fortress of Antonia should 
be levelled to the ground, and then sent Josephus with a 
message to John of Gischala, ofiering him free egress for 
himself and his men if he would come out to fight outside, 
in order that the Temple mi^ht be saved further defile- 
ment. John replied by curses upon Josephus, whom he 
denounced as a traitor, and concluded that he feared not 
that the city should be taken, for it was the city of God. 
Then Titus sent for a number of persons of distinction, 
who had from time to time made their escape from 
the city, and these attempted in vain to persuade the 
people, if not to surrender, at least to spare the Temple 
from defilement and ruin. Even the Roman soldiers were 
adverse to an attack upon a place so long regarded as 
pre-eminently holy,and Titus himself harangued the Jews. 
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"You have put up a barrier," he said, "to prevent 
strangers from polluting your Templa This the Romans 
have always respected. We have allowed you to put to 
death all who violated its precincts, yet you deBle it your- 
selves with blood and carnage. I call on your gods — I call 
on my whole army — I call upon the Jews who are with 
me — I call on yourselves — to witness that I do not force 
you to this crime. Come forth and fight in any other 
place, and no Roman shall violate your sacred edifice." 

But John of Oischala mad the Zealots would hear of 
no surrender. They doubted whether Titus would keep 
his promise, and feared to surrender the stronghold which 
was now their last hope. Above all, they still believed 
that Gkid would yet interfere to save his Temple. Titus, 
finding that the garrison were obstinate, raised his voice 
and c^ed out: 

" John, whom I met near Hebron, if you be there, bear 
witness that I have striven to keep my oath, I will strive 
to the end; but blame me not if, not through my fault, 
but by the obstinacy of these men, destruction comes 
upon the Temple." 

John, who was standing within hearing, called out: 

" I am here, Titus, and I bear witness, yet, I pray you, 
strive to the end to keep the oath which you swore to me." 

"What is this oath, John?" Simon, who was standing 
close by, asked. "What compact have you with the 
Roman general?" 

"We met in battle alone," John said quietly, "and it 
chanced that he fell. I might have slain him, but it came 
to me that it were better to try to save the Temple than 
to slay one of its enemies, and therefore swore him to save 
the Temple if it lay in his power. He has offered to 
spare it It lay with you and John of Gisehala to save 
the Temple from destruction by accepting his temi.s. 
{3se) s. 
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Ton have not done so. If the Temple is destroyed it is 
by the obstinacy of its defenders, not by ihe cruelty of 
the Romans." 

" It would be madness to accept his offer," Simon said 
angrily. " Titus knows well that in the plains we should 
be no match for his troops. Did you ever hear before of 
a garrison giving up a position so strong that it could 
not be taken from them, and going out to fight beyond the 
walls? Besides, who con tell that the Romans will keep 
their promises? Once we are at their mercy they might 
level the Templa" 

" In that case the sin would be upon their heads. Re- 
sides, there is no occasion to retire beyond the walls. 
Why should not all the fighting men retire into the 
upper city, and leave the Temple to God! If it is his 
will that the Romans should destroy it, they will do so. 
If it is his wUl that they should respect it, they will do 
so. He can save or destroy at his wilL If we retreat to 
the upper town and break down the bridge after us, they 
could never take it." 

"And how long could we hold out?" Simon said with 
a hard laugh. "Is there a day's food left in the city? 
If there is my men are less sharp than I give them credit 
for. No, we will fight here to the end for the Temple, 
and the sooner tiia Rom&ns attack the better, for if they 
delay many days there is not a single man will have 
strengtii enough to lift a sword." 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

THE CAPTURE OP THE lEHFLE. 

HLTHOUGH abhorring the general conduct of 
K^M Simon and John of Qischala, and believing that 
conditions could be made with the Romans 
which would save the Temple, John still retained the 
hope cherished by every Jew that God would yet him- 
self save Jerusalem, as in the old times. He was conscious 
that the people had forfeited all right to expect his aid; 
that by their wickedness and forgetfulness of him, and 
more especially by the frightfnl scenes which had dese- 
crated the city and Temple during the last four years, 
they must have angered God beyond all hope of forgive- 
ness. Still the piuushment which had been inflicted was 
already so terrible that he, like others, hoped that God's 
anger might yet relent, as it had done in old times, and 
that a remnant might yet be spared. 

But above all, their hope lay in the behef that the 
Temple was the actual abode of the Lord, and that though 
he might suffer the whole people to perish for their sins, 
he would yet protect at the last his own sanctuary. 
Surely, John thought as he stood on the roof of the 
Temple, this glorious building can never be meant to be 
destroyed. 

The Temple occupied a square six hundred feet every 
way. The lofty rock on which it stood had been cased 
with solid masonry, so that it rose perpendicularly from 
the plain. On the top of this massive foundation was 
built a strong and lofty wall round the whole area 
Within this wall was a spacious double cloister, 52| feet 
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broad, Bupported by 162 columns. On the south side the 
cloister yraa 105 feet wide, being a triple cloister, and 
was here called the King's Cloister. Within the area 
surrounded by the cloisters was an open court paved with 
marble; this was the Court of the Gentiles, and was 
separated from the second court, that of the Jews, by a 
stone railing five feet high. 

An ascent of fourteen steps led to a terrace 171 f^* 
wide, beyond which rose the wtdl of the inner court: 
this wall was 70 feet high cm the outside, 44 feet on the 
inside. Bound the inner court was another range of 
cloisters. There were ten gates into the inner court. 
The doors of nine of these gateways were 62J feet high, 
and half that breadth; the gateways rose to the height 
of 70 feet. The tenth, usually called the Beautiful Gate 
of the Temple, was larger than the rest, the gateway 
being 87J feet in height, the doors 70 feet. 

In the centre of the inner court was the Temple itself. 
The great porch waa 17£ feet in width, the gateway 
tower 132 feet high and 43 feet wide, and thioagh it 
was seen the Beautiful Gate. The Temple itself was built 
of white marble, and the roof was covered with sharp 
golden spikes. 

Now that it was evident that on t^e side of the 
Temple alone could the enemy make an attack, the 
division between Simon and John of Gischala's men was 
no longer kept up. All gathered for the defence of the 
Templa The Jews kept up a vigilant watch, for the 
Romans could assemble in great force in Antonia unseen 
by them, and could advance under cover by the cloisters 
which flanked the platform connecting Antonia with the 
Temple on either side. The interval between Antonia 
and the Temple was but 300 feet. The cloisters were 
considered to form part of the Temple, and the Jews 
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were therefore reluctant to destroy them, although they 
greatly facilitated the attack of the Romana. 

Finding that his offers were all rejected, Titus spent 
seven days in the destruction of a lai^ portion of An- 
tonia, and then prepared for a night attack. A8 the 
whole army could not make the assault, thirty men were 
picked from each hundred. Tribunes were appointed 
over each thousand, Cerealia being chosen to command the 
whole. Titus himself mounted a watch-tower in Antonia 
in order that he might see and reward each act of bravery. 
The assault began between two and three o'clock in the 
morning. The Jews were on the watch, and as soon as 
the massive columns moved forward the cries of the 
guards gave the alarm, and the Jews sleeping in and 
around the Temple seized their arms and rushed down 
to the defence. 

For a time the Romans had the advantage; the weight 
of their close formation enabled them to press forward 
against the most obstinate resistance, and even in the 
darkness there was no fear of mistaking friend for foe; 
while the Jews, fighting in small parties, often mistook 
each other for enemies, and as many fell by the swords 
of their friends as by those of the enemy. The loss was 
all the greater since the troops of John of Qischala and 
Simon had no common password, and, coming suddenly 
upon each other, often fought desperately before they 
discovered their mistake; but as daylight began to break 
these mistakes became less frequent. The presence and 
example of their leaders animated the Jews to the 
greatest exertions; while the knowledge that Titns was 
watching them inspired the Romans with even more 
than their usual courage and obstinacy. 

For nine hours the conflict raged, and then the Romans, 
unable to make the slightest impression upon the resist- 
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ance of the Jews, fell back aj^n into Autonia. Finding 
that in hand-to-hand conflict his soldiers could not over- 
come the Jews, Titus ordered the erection o£ small em- 
bankments, two on tiie platform between the cloisters, 
the other two outside the cloister walls. But the work 
proceeded slowly owing to the difficulty of procuring 
wood. The Jews as usual hindered the work as much 
as possible with showers of missiles, and attempted to 
create a diversion by a sortie and attack upon the camp 
of the Tenth Legion on the Mount of Olives. This, 
however, was repulsed by the Romans without great 
difficulty. 

As the cloisters leading to Antonia afforded great assist- 
ance to the Romans in their attacks the Jews set fire to 
the end of the cloisters touching the Temple wall, and a 
length of from twenty to thirty feet of each cloister was 
destroyed. The Romans destroyed a further portion, so as 
to afford more room for the men at work upon the embank- 
ments. The action of the Jews was to a certain extent a 
necessity, but it depressed the spirits of the inhabitants, 
for there was a prophecy, " When square the walls, the 
Temple falls!" Hitherto Antonia and the connecting 
cloisters had been considered as forming part of the 
Temple and had given it an irregular form, but the de- 
struction of these cloisters left the Temple standing a 
massive square. 

The embankments presently rose above the height of 
the wall, and it was evident that this would soon be 
taken. The Jews retired from the roof o£ the cloister 
facing the embankment as if despairing of further resis- 
tance, but they had previously stored great quantities of 
combustibles in the space between the cedar roof of the 
cloisters and the upper platform. The Romans on the 
embankment, seeing that the Jews had retired, without 
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waiting for orders ran down, and planting ladders scaled 
the walL 

The Jews set up cries as if of despair, and the Romans 
poured up on to the wall until a great mass of men were 
collected on the roof of the cloister; then on a sudden 
flames shot up in all directions beneath their feet, and they 
found themselves enveloped in a sea of fire. Many were 
burned or smothered by the smoke, some stabbed them- 
selves with their swords, some leapt down into the outer 
court and were there killed by the Jews, many jumped 
down outside the walls and were picked up dead or 
with broken limbs, others ran along upon the top of the 
walls until they were shot down by the Jewish missiles. 
But one man seems to have escaped. A soldier named Ar- 
torius, standing on the wall, shouted to the Romans below, 
" Whoever catches me shall be my heir." A soldier ran 
forward to accept the terms. Artorius jumped down upon 
him, killing him hy his fall, but himself escaping unhurt 

The fire extended along the whole of the western 
cloister, and the northern cloister was next day burned 
by the Romans, and thus on the west and north sides 
the inner Temple was now exposed to the invader. 

All this time famine had been continuing its work. The 
fighting men were so weakened that they had scarcely 
strength to drag ttieir limbs along or to hold their weapons, 
while horrible tales are told of the sufTerings of such of 
the inhabitants who still survived — one woman, mad- 
dened by despair, cooking and eating her own infant. 
Occasionally a baggage animal or a Roman cavalry horse 
strayed near the walls, when a crowd of famishing 
wretches would pour out, kill and devour it. Titus, how- 
ever, cut off even this occasional supply by ordering a 
soldier whose horse had thus fallen into the hands of the 
Jews to be put to death for his carelessness. 
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John's band had been greatly diminished in number in 
the two days they had been fighting opposite Antonia- 
The stores they had brought to the city were now ex- 
hausted, although for a long time only the smallest 
amount had been issued daily to eke out the handful 
of grain still served out to each of the fighting men. 
A few only had in their sufFerings refused to obey the 
orders of John and their officers, and had joined the 
bands of Simon and John of Gischala in the revolting 
cruelties which they practised to extort food from the 
inhabitants. These had not been allowed to rejoin the 
band, which was now reduced to a little over fifty — stem, 
gaunt, and famine- worn figures, but still unshaken in their 
determination to fight to the end. 

The Romans now pushed on a hank from the western 
wall across the smouldering ruins of the cloister and 
inner court, and a battering-ram began to play against 
the inner Temple; but after six days' efibrts, and bringing 
up their heaviest battering-ram, the Romans gave it up 
in despair, for the huge stones which formed the masonry 
of the wall defied even the ponderous machines which 
the Romans brought to play against it. An embankment 
from the northern side was also carried across the outer 
court to the foot of the most easterly of the four northern 
gates of the inner Temple. 

Still anxious to save the Temple itself and its cloisters 
if possible Titus would not resort to the use of fire, but 
ordered his men to force the gate with crowbars and 
levers. After great efibrts a few of the stones of the 
threshold were removed; hut the gates supported by the 
massive walls and the props behind defied all their 
efforts. 

Titos now ordered his soldiers to carry the walls by 
storm. Ladders were brought up, and the soldiers, eager 
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tor revenge upon the foe who had so long baffled and 
humiliated them, sprang to the assault with shouts of 
exultation. The J^W8 offered no resistance until the 
Romans reached the top of the wall; but as they leapt 
down on to the roof of the cloister they threw themselves 
upon them. Numbers were slain as they stepped off the 
ladders on to the wall, and mMty of the ladders were 
hurled backward, crushing the soldiers crowded upon 
them on the pavement beneath. 

Then Titus ordered the standards of the legions to be 
carried up, thinking that the soldiers would rally round 
these, the emblems of mihtary honour. The Jews, how- 
ever, permitted the standards and numbers of the legion- 
aries to ascend on to the roof of the cloisters, and then 
again fell upon them with such fury that the Romans were 
overpowered, the standards Were taken, and their de- 
fenders killed. Not one of the Romans who had mounted 
the wall retired from it. 

Titus could no longer resist the appeals of bis in- 
furiated soldiers, who, maddened by the losses they had 
suffered and the disgrace of the loss of the standards, 
could not understand why this loss was entailed upon 
them when such an easy way of destroying the gate and 
entering the Temple was in their power. Most reluc- 
tantly Titus gave the permission they clamoured for, 
and allowed his troops to set fire to the gate. The dry 
wood- work caught like tinder, and the flames mounted in- 
stantly. The silver plates which covered the wood-work 
melted and ran down in streams, and the fire at once 
communicated with the cloisters inside the wall 

Appalled at the sight of the inner court in flames, 
the Jews stood despairing, while the shouts of triumph 
of the Romans rose high in the air. During the rest 
of the day and all through the night the conflagration 
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continued and extended all round the cloisters. Thus the 
Temple itself was surrounded by a ring of fire. 

The next day, the 4th of August, Titus called a council 
of his generals to deliberate on the fate of the Temple. 
There were present besides Titus, Tiberias Alexander, 
the second in command; the commanders of the Fifth, 
Tenth, and Fifteenth Legions; Fronto,the commander of 
the Alexandrian troops; and Marcus Antonius Julianus, 
the procurator of Judea. 

Some were for levelling the Temple to the ground; 
others advised that, if abandoned by the Jews, it might 
be preserved, but if defended as a citadel it ought to be 
destroyed. Titus listened to the opinions of the others, 
and then declared bis own, which was, that whatever 
the use the Jews made of it, it ought to be preserved. 
Alexander, Cerealis, and Fronto went over to the opinion 
of Titiis, and therefore by a majority of one it was t^reed 
that the Temple should be spared, however fiercely the 
Jews might resist Orders were given to prevent the fire 
spreading to the Temple, and to clear the ground for an 
assault against it 

The 5th of August broke. It was on that day that the 
Temple of Solomon had been burned by Nebuchadnezzar; 
but the courage of the Jews was not depressed by the 
omen. The brief pause had enabled them to recover 
from the despair which they had felt in seeing the inner 
cloister in fiames, and at eight o'clock in the morning, 
sallying from the Eastern Gate, they rushed down upon 
the Romans. The latter formed in close order, and, 
covered by tiieir shields, received the onslaught calmly. 
But so desperately did the Jews fight, and in such num- 
bers did they pom- out from the Temple, that the Romans 
had begun to give way, when Titus arrived with great rein- 
forcements: but even then it was not until one o'clock 
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that the Jews were driveD back again into the walls of 
the inner Temple. 

Titus, having seen his troops victorious, retired to ids 
tent, and the soldiers continued their work ot clearing 
the platform and extinguishing the smouldering fire of 
the cloisters. Suddenly tiie Jewish bands burst out again, 
and another deadly struggle commenced. Then one of 
the Roman soldiers, seizing a burning brand from the 
cloisters, hurled it into the window of one of the side 
chambers that inclosed the Temple on the north. 

In the furious struggle that was going on none noticed 
the action, and it was not until the dames were seen 
rushing out of the window that the Jews perceived what 
had happened. With a cry of anguish tiiey discontinued 
the conflict, and rushed back to try and extinguish the 
flamea But the wood-work, dried by the intense heat of 
the August sun, was ripe for burning, and in spite of the 
most desperate efforts the fire spread rapidly. 

The news that the Temple was on fire reached Titus, 
and starting up, accompanied by his body-guard o£ spear- 
men, commanded by Liberatus, he hastened to the spot. 
His officers followed him, and as the news spread the 
whole of the Boman legionaries rushed with one accord to 
the spot Titus pushed forward into the first court of the 
inner Temple, the Court of the Women, and then into the 
inner court, and by shouts and gestures implored his own 
soldiers and the Jews alike to assist in subduing the fiames. 

But the clamour and din drowned his voice. The 
le^onaries, pouring in after him, added to the confusion. 
So great was the crowd that many of the soldiers were 
crushed to death, while many fell among the ruins of 
the still smouldering cloisters and were either smothered 
or burned. Those who reached the sanctuary p«ud no at- 
tention to the remonstrances, commands, or even threats 
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of Titus, but shouted to those in front of them to com- 
plete the work of deatmction. 

Titua pressed forward with his guards to the vestibule, 
and then entered, first the H0I7, and then the Holy of 
Holies. After one glance at the beauty and ma^^iiii- 
cence of the marvellous shrine he rushed back and again 
implored hia soldiers to exert themselves to save it, and 
ordered Liberatus to strike down any who disobeyed. 
But the soldiers were now altogether beyond control, and 
were mad with triumph, fury, and hate. One of the 
body-guard, as Titus left the sanctuary, seized a brand 
and applied it to the wood-work. The flames leaped up, 
and soon the whole Temple was wrapped in fire. 

The soldiers spread through the building, snatching at 
the golden ornaments and vessels, and slaying all they 
met, unarmed men, priests in their robes, women and 
children. Many of the Jews threw themselves into the 
flames. Some of the priests found their way on to the 
broad wall of the inner Temple, where they remained 
until compelled by famine to come down, when they 
were all executed. Six thousand of the populace took 
refuge on the roof of the Royal Cloister along the south 
side of the outer Temple. 'Die Romans set fire to this, 
and every soul upon it perished. 

As soon as they felt that their efforts to extinguish 
the fire were vain and that the Temple was indeed lost, 
John of Giscbala, Simon, and John called their men to- 
gether, and issuing out, fell with the fury of despera- 
tion upon the dense ranks of the Roman soldiers in the 
inner court, and, in spite of their resistance, cut their way 
through to the outer court and gained the bridge leading 
from the south-west comer across the Valley of the Tyro- 
pceon to the upper city, and were therefore for a time in 
safety. 
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John, bewildered, exhausted, and heart-broken from 
the terrible events of the past few days, sta^ered back 
to his house- and threw himself on his couch and lay 
there for a long time crushed by the severity of the blow. 
Until now he had hoped that Titus would in the end 
spare the Temple, but he recognized now that it was the 
obstinacy of the Jews that had brought about its de- 
struction. 

"It was God's will that it should perish," he said to 
himself; " and Titus could no more save it than I could 
do." After some hours he routed himself and descended' 
to the room now occupied by the remnant of the band, 
Jonas and ten others alone were gathered thera Some 
had thrown themselves down on the ground, some sat in 
attitudes of utter dejection; several were bleeding from 
wounds received in the desperate fight of the morning, 
others were badly burned in the desperate efforts they 
had made to extinguish the flames. Exhausted by want 
of food, worn out by their exertions, filled with despair 
at the failure of their last hopes, the members of the 
little band scarce looked up when their leader entered. 

" My friends," he said, " listen to me, if but for the last 
time. We at least have nothing to reproach ourselves 
with. We have fought for the Temple to the last; and 
if we failed to save i^ it is because it was the will of God 
that it should perish. At auyrate our duty is done. God 
has not given us our hves, and preserved them through 
so many fights, that we should throw them away. It 
is our duty now to save our lives if we can. Now that 
the Temple has fallen we are called upon to do no more 
fighting. Let the bands of John of Qischala and Simon 
fight to the last. They are ea wild beasts inclosed in the 
snare of the hunter, and they merit a thousand deaths, 
for it is they who have brought Jerusalem to this pass, 
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they who have robbed and murdered the population, they 
who have destroyed the granaries which would have en- 
abled the city to exist for years, they who refused the 
terms by which the Temple might have been saved, they 
who have caused its desbotction in spite of the efforts of 
Titus to preserve it — they are the authors of all this ruin 
and woe; Qiey have lived as wild beasts, so let them die) 
But there is no reason why we should die with them, for 
their guilt is not upon our beads. We have done our 
duty in fighting for the Temple, and have robbed and in- 
jured none; therefore, I say, let us save our lives.*" 

"Would you surrender to the Romans?" one of the 
band asked indignantly. " Do you, whom we have fol- 
lowed, counsel us to become traitors?" 

"It is not treachery to surrender when one can no 
longer resist," John said quietly. " But I am not think- 
ing of surrendering; I am thinking of passing out of the 
city into the country around. But first let us eat I see 
you look surprised; but although the store we brought 
hither is long since exhausted, there is still a last reserve. 
I bought it with all the money that I had with me from one 
of Simon's men upon the day when we came hither from 
the lower town. He had gained it, doubtless, in wanton 
robbery, for at that time the fighting men had plenty 
of food; but as it was his I bought it, thinking that the 
time might come when one meal might metui hfe to many 
of us. I have never touched it, but it remains where I 
hid it in my chamber. I will fetch it now." 

John ascended to his chamber tuid brought down a bag 
containing about fifteen pounds of flour. 

" Let us make bread of this," he said. " It will give 
us each a good meal now, and there will be enough left to 
provide food for each during the first day's journey." 

The exhausted men seemed inspired witik new life at 
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the sight of the food. No thought of asking how they 
were to pass through the Roman lines occurred to them. 
The idea of satisfying their hunger overpowered all other 
feelinga The door was closed to keep out intruders. 
Dough was made and a fire kindled with pieces of wood 
dry as tinder, so that no smoke should attract the eye 
of those who were constantly on the look-out for such a 
sign that some family were engaged in cooking. The flat 
dough-cakes were placed over the glowing embers, the 
whole having been divided into twenty -four portions. 
Some of the men would hardly wait until their portions 
were baked, but John urged upon them that, were they 
to eat it in a half-cooked state, the consequences might 
be very serious after their prolonged fast. Still none of 
them could resist breaking off little pieces to stay their 
craving. 

"Let us eat slowly," John said when the food was 
ready. " The more slowly we eat the further it will go. 
When it is eaten we will take a sleep for four hours to 
regain our strength. There is no fear of our being called 
upon to aid in the defence. The Romans must be as 
exhausted as we are; and they will need thought and 
preparation before they attack our last stronghold, which 
is far stronger than any they have yet taken. If we had 
food we could hold Mount Zion against them for montha" 

As soon as the meal was over all lay down to sleep. 
None had asked any question as to bow their escape was 
to be effected. The unexpected meal which John's fore- 
thought had prepared for them had revived all their 
confidence in him, and they were rea^y to follow him 
wherever he might take them. It was night when John 
called them to awake, but the glare of the vast pile of 
the burning Temple ht up every object; the brightness 
almost equaJled that of day. 
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" It is time," John said aa the men rose to their feet 
and grasped their arms. " I trust that we shall have no 
occasion to use weapons; but we will carry them, so that 
if we should fall into the hands of the Romans we may 
fall fighting, and not die by the torments that they inflict 
upon those who fall into their hands. If I could obtain 
a hearing so as to be brought before Titus he might give 
us our lives, but I will not trust to that. In the first 
place, they would cut us down like hunted animals did 
they come upon us; and in the second, I would not now 
owe my life to the clemency of the Romans," 

A fierce assent was given by his followers. 

"Now," John went on, "let each take his piece of bread 
and put it in his bosom. Leave your bucklers and jave- 
lins behind you, but take your sworda. Jonas, bring a 
brand from the fire. Now let us be ofi"." 

None of those with him except Jonas had the least 
idea where he was going; but he had instructed the lad 
in the secret of the pit, and one day had taken him down 
the passages to the aqueduct. 

"You and I found safety before, Jonas, together, and 
I trust may do so t^ain; but should anything happen to 
me, you will now have the means of escape." 

" If you die I will die with you, master," Jonas said. 
And indeed in the fights he had always kept close to 
John, following every movement and ready to dash for- 
ward when his leader was attacked by more than one 
enemy, springing upon them like a wild cat and braying 
his knife in their throats. It was to his watchful pro- 
tection and ready aid that John owed it that he had 
passed through so many combats comparativelyunharmed. 

" Not so, Jonas," he said in answer to the lad's decla- 
ration that he would die with him. "It would be no 
satisfaction to me that yon should share my fate, but a 
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great one to know that you would get away safely. If I 
fall I charge you to pass out by this underground way, 
and to carry to my father and mother and Mary the 
news that I have fallen fighting to the last in the defence 
of the Temple. Tell them that I thought of them to the 
end, and that I sent you to them to he with them, and to 
be to my father and mother a son until they shall find for 
Mary a husband who may fill my place and be the stay 
of their old age. My father will treat you as an adopted 
son for my sake, and will bestow upon you a portion of 
his lands. You have been as a brother to me, Jonas; and 
I pray you promise me to carry out my wishes." 

Jonas had reluctantly given the pledge, but from that 
hour until John had declared that he would fight no more, 
Jonas had been moody and silent. Now, however, as he 
walked behind his friend, his face was full of satisfac- 
tion. There was no chance now that he would have to 
take home the news of his leader's death. Whatever 
befell them, they would share together. They soon reached 
the door of the house in which the pit was situated. It 
was entered and the door closed behind them. The lamps 
were then lit. John led the way to the cellar and bade 
the men remove the boards. 

" I will go first with one of the lamps," he said. "Do 
you, Jonas, take the other and come last in the line. 
Keep close together, so that the light may be sufficient 
for all to see." 

Strengthened by the meal and by their confidence in 
John's promise to lead them through the Romans, the band 
felt like new men, and followed John with their usual 
light active gait as he led the way. Not a word was 
spoken till they reached the hole leading into the aque- 
duct 

"This is the Conduit of King Hezekiah," John said. 

(MS) Y 
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"When we emei^ at the oUier end we ahall be beyond 
the Boman lines." 

Exclamations of satisfaction burst from the men. Each 
had been wondering, as he walked, where their leader 
was taking them. All knew that the ground beneath 
Jerusalem was honeycombed by caves and passages ; but 
that their leader could not intend to hide there was 
evident, for they had but one meal with them. But that 
any of these passages should debouch beyond the Roman 
lines had not occurred to them. 

Each had thought that the passages they were follow- 
ing would probably lead out at the foot of the wall into 
the Valley of Hinuom or of Jehoshaphat, and that John 
intended to creep with them up to the foot of the Roman 
wall, and to trust to activity and speed to climb it and 
made their way through the guard placed there to cut 
off fugitives. But none had even hoped that they would 
be able to pass the wall of circumvallation without a 
stru^le. 

Ai hour's walking brought them to the chamber over 
the springs. 

" Now," John said, " we will rest for half an hour before 
we sally out. Let each man eat half the food he has 
brought with him. The rest he must keep till to-mor- 
row, for we shall have to travel many miles before we 
can reach a spot that the Romans have not laid desolate, 
and where we may procure food. I trust," he went on, 
" that we shall be altogether unnoticed. The sentries may 
be on the alert on their wall, for they will think it likely 
that many may be trying to escape from the city, but all 
save those on duty will be either asleep after their toils or 
feasting in honour of their success. The fact, too, of the 
great glare of light over Jerusalem will render the dark- 
ness more intense when they look in the other direction. 
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But if we should be noticed, it is best that we should 
separate and scatter in the darkness, each flying for his 
life and making his way home as best he may; if we are 
not seen, we will keep together. There is no fear of meet- 
ing with any Boman bands when we are once fairly away. 
ITie parties getting wood will have been warned by the 
smoke of what has taken place, and will have hurried 
back to gain their share of the spoil." 

At the end of the half -hour John rose to his feet and 
led the way along the passage to the entrance. When he 
came to the spot where it was nearly blocked up he blew 
out his light and crawled forward over the rubbish until 
he reached the open air. The others followed until all 
were beside him, then he rose to his feet. The Temple 
was not visible, but the whole sky seemed on fire above 
Jerusalem, and the outline of the three great towers of 
the Palace of Herod and of the buildings of the upper 
city stood black against the glare. 

There was no sign of life or movement near as with a 
quick noiseless step the little party stole away. None of 
them knew more than the general direction which they 
had to follow, but the glare of the great fire served as a 
guide aa to their direction, and even at this distance made 
objects on the ground plainly visible, so that they were 
enabled to pick their way among the stumps of the 
fallen plantations and orchards, through gardens, and 
by ruined villas and houses, until they reached the edge 
of the plateau, and plunged down into the valleys descend- 
ing to the Dead Sea, After walking for two hours John 
called a halt 

"We can walk slowly now," he said, "and avoid the risk 
of breaking our legs among the rocks. We are safe here, 
and had best lie down until morning, and then resume 
our way. There is no fear whatever of the Bomans 
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sending out parties for days. They have the upper city 
to take yet, and the work of plunder and division of 
the spoil to cany out. We can sleep without anxiety." 

It was strange to them all to lie down to sleep among the 
stillness of the mountains after the din and turmoil of the 
siege, when at any moment they might be called upon to 
leap up to repel an attack ; hut few of them went off to 
sleep for some time. The dull feeling of despair, the 
utter carelessness of life, the desire for death and the end of 
trouble which had so long oppressed them, these had passed 
away now that they were free and in the open air; and 
the thoughts of the homes they had never thought to see 
again, and of the loved ones who would greet them on 
their return as men who had almost come back from the 
dead, fell upon them. They could go back with heads 
erect and clear consciences. They had fought so long as the 
Temple stood. They had over and over again faced the 
Romans hand to hand without giving way a foot They 
had taken no share in the evil deeds in the city, and had 
wronged and plundered no on& They did not return as 
conquerors, but that was the will of Qod and no fault of 
theirs. 

At daybreak they were on their feet again, and now 
struck off more to the left, following mountain paths 
among the hills until at last they came down to the 
plain within half a mile of the upper end of the Dead 
Sea, John here called his companions round him. 

"Here, my friends," he said, "I think it were best 
that we separated, laying aside our swords, and singly or 
in pairs finding the way back to our homes. We know 
not in what towns there may be Roman garrisons or 
where we may meet parties of their soldiers traversing 
the country. Alone we shall attract no attention. One 
man may conceal himself behind a tree or in the smallest 
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bush, but the sight of a party together would assuredly 
draw them upon us, therefore it were best to separate- 
Some of you will find it shorter to cross the ford of the 
Jordan three miles away, while others had best foUow 
this side of the river." 

All agreed that this would be the safer plan, and after 
a short talk each took leave of his leader and comrades 
and strode away, until Jonas alone remained with John. 

"Will you cross the river, John, or follow this side?" 
Jonas asked. 

"I think we had best keep on this side, Jonas; on the 
other the country is hilly and the villages few. Here 
at least we can gather fruit and com as we go, from the 
deserted gardens and fields, and two days' walking will 
take us to Tarichea. We can cross there or take a boat 
up the lake." 

After waiting until the last of their comrades had dis- 
appeared from sight John and his companion continued 
their way, keeping about half-way between Jericho and 
the Jordan. They presently bore to the left until on the 
great road runmng north from Jericho. This they fol- 
lowed until nightEall, rejoicing in the grapes and figs 
which they picked by the roadside, where but a few 
months since little vUlages had nestled thickly. Just 
before darkness fell they came upon a village, which, 
although deserted, had not been burned, probably owing 
to some body of Roman soldiers having taken up their 
post there for a time. They entered one of the houses, 
lay down, and were soon fast asleep. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 



SIOHN was roused from sleep by being roughly 
shaken. He sprang to his feet, and found a 
number of men, some of whom were holding 
torches, in the room. Two of these had the appearance of 
merchants. The others were armed, and by iheix dress 
seemed to be Arabs. 

" What are you doing here?" one of the men asked hint 

" We are peacefid travellers," John said, " injuring no 
one, and came in here to sleep the night." 

"You look hke peaceful travellers!" the man replied. 
"Tou have two woimds yet unhealed on your head. Your 
companion has one of his arms bandaged. You are either 
robbers or some of the cut-throats who escaped from 
Jerusalem. You may think it lucky you have fallen 
into my hands instead of that of the Romans, who would 
have finished you off without a question. Bind them," he 
soid, turning to his men. 

Resistance was useless. The hands of John and Jonas 
were tied behind their backs, and they were taken out- 
side the bouse. Several fires were burning in the road, 
and lying down were three or four hundred men and 
women, while several men with spears and swords stood 
OS a guard over them. John saw at once that he had 
fallen into the hands of a slave-dealer, one of the many 
who had come from various parts to purchase the Jews 
whom the Romans sold as slaves, and already the multi- 
tude sold was so vast that it had reduced the price of 
slaves throughout Italy, Egypt, and the East to one-third 
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of their former value. There were, however, compara- 
tively few able-bodied men among them. In almost every 
case the Romans had put these to the sword, and the 
slave-dealers, finding John and Jonas, had congratulated 
themselves on the acquisition, knowing well that no 
complaint that the captives might make would be listened 
to, and that their story would not be beheved even if 
they could get to tell it to anyone of authority, John 
and Jonas were ordered to lie down with the' rest, and 
were told that if they made any attempt to escape they 
would be scoui^ed to death. 

"The villains I" Jonas muttered as they lay down. "Is 
it not enough to drive one mad to think that after having 
escaped the Romans we should fall into the hands of 
these rogues!" 

" We must not grumble at fate. Hitherto, Jonas, we 
have been marvellously preserved. First of all, we two 
were alone saved from Jotapata, then we with ten 
others alone out of six hundred escaped alive from Jeni- 
salem. We have reason for thankfulness rather than 
repining. We have been delivered out of the hands of 
death; and remember that I have the ring of Titus with 
me, and that when the time comes this will avail us." 

From the day the siege had begun John had carried 
the signet-ring o£ Titus, wearing it on his toe, concealed 
by the bands of his sandals. He knew that were he to 
fall into the hands of the Bomans he would get no oppor- 
tunity of speaking, but, even if not killed at once, would 
be robbed of any valuable he might possess, and that his 
assertion that the ring was a signet which Titus himself 
had given him would, even if listened to, be received with 
increduhty. He had therefore resolved to keep it con- 
cealed, and to produce it only when a favourable oppor- 
tunity seemed to offer. 
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"At anyrate, Jonas, let us practise patience and be 
thankful that we are still alive." 

In the morning the cavalcade got into motion. John 
fomid that the majority of his fellow-captives were 
people who had been taken captive when Titus for the 
second time obtained possession of the lower city. They 
had been sent up to Tiberias and there sold, and their 
purchaser was now taking them down to Egypt 

The men were mostly past middle age, and would have 
been of little value as slaves had it not been that they 
were all craftsmen, workers in stone or metal, and would 
therefore fetch a fair price if sold to masters of these 
crafts. The rest were women and children. The men 
were attached to each other by cords, John and Jonas 
being placed at some distance apart, and one of the armed 
guards placed himself near each, as there was far more 
risk of active and determined young men trying to make 
their escape than of the others doing so, especially after 
the manner in which they had been kidnapped. All their 
clothes were taken from them save their loin-cloths, and 
John trembled lest he should be ordered also to take off 
his sandals, for his present captors would have no idea of 
the value of the ring, but would seize it for its setting. 

Fortunately, however, this was not the case- The 
guards all wore sandals, and had therefore no motive in 
taking those of the captives, especially as they were old 
and worn. The party soon turned off from the main 
road and struck across the hills to the west, and John 
bitterly regretted that he had not halted for the night 
a few miles further back than he did, in which ease he 
would have avoided the slave-dealers' caravan. 

The beat was intense, and John pitied the women and 
children, compelled to keep up with the rest. He soon 
proposed to a woman who vras burdened with a child 
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about two years old to place it on his shoulders, and as 
the guard saw in this a proof that their new captives had 
no idea of endeavouring to escape they offered no ohjection 
to the arrangement, winch, indeed, seemed so good to them 
that as the other mothers became fatigued they placed 
the children on the shoulders of the male prisoners, loosing 
the hands of the latter in order that they might prevent 
the little ones from losing their balance. 

The caravan halted for the night at Sichem, and the 
next day crossed Mount Gerizim to Bethsalisa, and then 
went on to Jaffa. Here the slave-dealers hired a ship, 
and embarked the slaves. They were crowded closely 
together, but otherwise were not unkindly treated, being 
supplied with an abundance of food and water, for it 
was desirable that they should arrive in the best possible 
condition at Alexandria, whither they were bound. 

Fortunately the weather was fine, and in six days they 
reached their destination. Alexandria was at that time 
the largest city, next to Rome herself, upon the shores of 
the Mediterranean. It had contained a very large Jewish 
population prior to the great massacre five years before, 
and even now there were a considerable number remain- 
ing. The merchant had counted upon this, and, indeed, 
had it not been for the number of Jews scattered among 
the various cities of the East the price of slaves would 
have fallen even lower than it did. But the Jewish resi- 
dents, so far as they could afford it, came forward to buy 
their couatty men and women in order to free them from 
slavery. 

When, therefore, the new arrivals were exposed in the 
market many assuring messages reached them from their 
compatriots, telling them to keep up their courage, for 
friends would look after them. The feeling against the 
Jews was still too strong for those who remained in Alex- 
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andria to appear openly in the matter, and they therefore 
employed intermediaries, principally Greeks and Cretans, 
to buy up the captives. 

The women with children were the first purchased, as 
the value of these was not great; then some of the older 
men, who were unfit for much work, were taken; then 
there was a pause, for already many cargoes of captives 
had reached Alexandria, and the resources of their 
benevolent countrymen were becoming exhausted. No 
one had yet bid for John or Jonas, as the slave-dealers 
had placed a high price upon them as being strong and 
active, and fitted for hard work. Their great fear was 
that they should be separated, and John had over and 
over again assured his companion, that should he, as he 
hoped, succeed in getting himself sent to Titus, and so be 
freed, he would, before proceeding home, come to Egypt 
and purchase his friend's freedom. 

The event they feared, however, did not happen. One 
day a Roman, evidently of high rank, came into the mar- 
ket, and, after looking carelessly round, fixed bis eyes 
upon John and his companion, and at once approached 
their master. A few minutes were spent in bargaining, 
then the dealer unfastened the fetters which bound them, 
and the Roman briefly bade them follow him. He pro- 
ceeded through the crowded streets until they were in 
the country outside the town. Here villas with beautiful 
gardens lined the roads. The Boman turned in at the 
entrance to one of the largest of these mansions. Under 
a colonnade which surrounded the house a lady was re- 
clining upon a couch; her two elave-girls were fanning 
her. 

" Lesbia," the Boman said, " you complained yesterday 
that you had not enough slaves to keep the garden in 
proper order, so I have bought you two more from the 
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slave-market. Thej are Jews, that obstinate race that 
have been giving Titus so much trouble. Young a& they 
are they eeem to have been fighting, for both of them 
are marked with several scars." 

" I dare say they will do," the lady said. " The Jews 
are said to understand the culture of the vine and fig 
better than other people, so they are probably accustomed 
to garden work." 

The Boman clapped his hands, and a slave at once 
appeared. 

" Send Philo here." A minute later a Greek appeared. 
" Philo, here are two slaves I have brought from the mar- 
ket, they are for work in the garden. See that they do it, 
and let me know how things go on. We shall know how 
to treat them it they are troublesome." Philo at once 
led the two new slaves to the shed at a short distance 
from the house where the slaves employed out of doors 
lodged. 

"Do you speak Greek?" he asked. 

" As well as my native language," John rephed. 

" My lord Tibellus is a just and good master," Philo 
said; "and you are fortunate in having fallen into his 
hands. He expects his slaves to work their best, and if 
they do so he treats them well; bat disobedience and 
laziness he punishes severely. He is an officer of high 
rank in the government of the city. As you may not 
know the country, I warn you against thinking of escape. 
The Lake of Mareotis well-nigh surrounds the hack of 
the city, and beyond the lake the Roman authority ex- 
tends for a vast distance, and none would dare to conceal 
runaway slaves." 

"We shall not attempt to escape," John said quietly, 
" and are well content that we have fallen in such gowl 
hands. I am accustomed to work in a garden, but my 
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companioii has not had much experience at such work, 
therefore I pray you be patient with him at first," 

John had agreed with Jonas that if they had the good 
fortune to be sold to a Koman they would not for a time 
say anything about the ring. It was better, they thought, 
to wait until Titus returned to Rome, which he would 
be sure to do after the complete conquest of Jerusalem. 

Even were they sent to him there, while be was still 
full of wrath and bitterness against the Jews for the 
heavy loss that they had inflicted upon his army, and for 
the obstinacy which compelled him to destroy the city 
which he would fain have preserved as a trophy of his 
victory, they might be less favourably received than 
they would be after there had been some time for the pas- 
sions awakened by the strife to abate, especially after the 
enjoyment of the triumph which was sure to be accorded 
to biin on his return after his victory. 

The next day the ring, the badge of slavery, was fas- 
tened round the necks of the two new purchases. John 
had already hidden in the ground the precious ring, as he 
rightly expected that he would have to work barefooted. 
They were at once set to work in the garden. John was 
surprised at the number and variety of the plants and 
trees which flUed it, and at the beauty and care with 
which it was laid out and tended. Had it not been for 
the thought of the grief that they would be suffering at 
home he would for a time have worked contentedly. 
The labour was no harder than that on his father's farm, 
and as he worked well and willingly Philo, who was at 
the head of the slaves employed in the garden, which was 
a very extensive one, did not treat him with harshness. 

Jonas, although less skilful, also gave satisfaction, and 
two months passed without any unpleasant incident. 
The Boman slaves, save in exceptional instances, were all 
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well treated by their masters, although these had power 
of life and death over them. They were well fed, and 
generally had some small money payment made them. 
Sometimes those who were clever at a handicraft were let 
out to other masters, receiving a portion of the wages 
they earned, so that they were frequently able in old age 
to jiurchase their freedom. 

There were four other slaves who worked in the garden. 
Two of these were Nubians, one a Parthian, the other a 
Spaniard. The last died of home-sickness and fever after 
they had been there six weeks, and his place was filled 
up by another Jew from a cargo freshly arrived. 

From him John learned what had taken place after he 
had left Jerusalem. The bands of Simon and John of 
Gischala were so much weakened by death and desertion, 
and were so enfeebled by famine, that they could not 
hope to withstejid the regular approctches of the Boman 
arms for any length of time. The two leaders therefore 
invited Titus to a parley, and the latter, being desirous of 
avoiding more bloodshed, of saving the Palace of Herod 
and the other great buildings in the upper city, and of 
returning to Some at once, agreed to meet them. They 
took their places at opposite ends of the bridge across the 
Tyropoeon Valley. 

Titos spoke first, and expostulated with them on the 
obstinacy which had already led to the destruction of 
the Temple and the greater part of the city. He said 
that all the world, even to the distant Britons, had done 
homage to the Bomans, and that further resistance would 
only bring destruction upon them. Finally, he offered 
their lives to all if they would lay down their arms and 
surrender themselves as prisoners of war. 

Simon and John replied that they and their followers 
had bound themselves by a solemn oath never to surren- 
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der themselves into the haDds of the Romans, but they 
expressed their willingness to retire with their wives and 
families into the wilderness and leave the Bomans in pos- 
Bession of the city. Titua considered this language for 
men in so desperate a position to be a mockery, and 
answered sternly that henceforth he would receive no 
deserters and show no mercy and that they might fight 
their hardest. He at once ordered the destruction of all 
the buildings standing round the Temple. 

The flames spread as far as the Palace of Helena on 
Ophel, to the south of the Temple platform. Here the 
members of the royal family of Adiabene dwelt, and also 
in the Palaces of Grapte and Monobazus, and the descen- 
dants of Helena now went over to the Romans, and Titus, 
although he had declared that he would in future spare 
none, did not take their lives, seeing that they were of royal 
blood, Simon and John of Gischala, when they heard 
that the Adiabene princes had gone over to the Romans, 
rushed to the Palace of Helena, sacked it, and murdered 
all who had taken refuge in the building, seven thousand 
in number; they then sacked the rest of the outer lower 
town, and retired with their booty into the high town. 

Titus, furious at this conduct, ordered all the outer 
lower town to be burned, and soon from the Temple plat- 
form to the Fountain of Siloam a scene of desolation ex- 
tended. The Roman soldiers then commenced to throw 
up banks, the one against Herod's Palace, the other near 
the bridge across the valley close to the Palace of 
Agiippa. The Idomeans under Simon were opposed to 
further resistance, and five of their leaders opened com- 
munication with Titus, who was disposed to treat witii 
Oiem, but the conspiracy was discovered by Simon and 
the five leaders executed. Still, in spite of the watchful- 
ness of Simon and John large numbers of the inhahitanta 
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made their escape to the Bomans, who, tired of slaying, 
spared their lives, but sold the able-bodied as slaves and 
allowed the rest to pass throngh their lines. 

On the 1st of September, after eighteen days' incessant 
labour, the bank on the west against Herod's Palace was 
completed and the battering-rams commenced their work. 
The defenders were too enfeebled by famine to offer any 
serious resistance, and the next day a long line of the 
wall fell to the ground- 
Simon and John at first thought of cutting their way 
through the Soman ranks, but when they saw how small 
was the body of followers gathered round them they gave 
up the attempt They hesitated for a moment whether 
they should throw themselves into the three great towers 
and fight to the last, or endeavour to fight their way 
through the wall of circumvallation. 

They chose the latter course, hurried down to the lower 
end of the upper city, and sallying out from (he gate they 
rushed at the Roman wall; but they had no engines of 
war to batter it, they were few in number and weak- 
ened by famine, and when they tried to scale the wall 
the Koman guards, assembling in haste, beat them back, 
and they returned into (he city and, scattering, hid them- 
selves m the under^;round caves. 

The Romans advanced to the great towers and found 
them deserted. Titus stood amazed at their strength and 
solidity, and exclaimed that Ciod indeed was on (heir side 
for that by man alone these impregnable towers could 
never have been taken. 

All resistance having now ceased, the Romans spread 
themselves through the city, slaughtering all whom (hey 
met without distinction of age or sex. They were, how- 
ever, aghast at (he spectacle which the houses into which 
they burst presented. Some of these had been used as 
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charnel-houses, and had been filled with dead bodies. In 
others were found the remains of whole families who with 
their servants had shut themselves up to die of hunger. 
Everywhere the dead far outnumbered the living. 

The next day Titus issued an order that only such as 
possessed arms should be slain, and that all others should 
be taken prisoners; but the Roman soldiers were too in- 
furiated at the losses and defeats they had suffered even 
to obey the orders of Titus, and all save the able-bodied 
who would be of value as slaves were slaughtered. A 
vast number of those fit for slaves were confined in the 
charred remains of the Women's Court, and so weakened 
were these by the ravages of famine that eleven thousand 
of them are said to have perished. 

Of the survivors some were selected to grace the trium- 
phal procession at Rome; of the remainder, aU under 
the age of seventeen were sold as slaves; s part of those 
above that age were distributed among the amphitheatres 
of Syria to fight as gladiators against the wild beasts; 
and the rest were condemned to labour in the public 
works in Egypt for the rest of their lives. When all 
above the surface had been slain or made prisoners, the 
Romans set to work methodically to search the conduits, 
sewers, and passages under the city. Multitudes of 
fugitives were found herg, and all were slain as soon as 
discovered. Then the army was set to work to raze the 
city to the ground. Every building and wall were thrown 
down, the only exception being a great barrack adjoining 
Herod's Palace, which was left for the use of one of the 
lemons which waa to be quartered there for a time, and the 
three great towers — ^Hippicus, Phasaelus, and Mariamne, 
which were left standing in order that they might show 
to future generations how vast had been the strength of 
the fortifications which Roman valour had captured. 
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John of Giscbala and Simon had both so effectually 
concealed themselves that for a time they escaped the 
Roman searchers. At the end of some days, however, 
John was compelled by famine to come out and siirrender. 
Simon was much longer before he made his appearance. 
He had taken with him into bis hiding-pla^:e afew of his 
followers and some stone masons with their tools, and an 
effort was made to drive a mine beyond the Soman out- 
posts. The rock, however, was hard and the men en- 
feebled by famine, and the consequence was that Simon, 
like his fellow-leader, wa^ compelled to make his way to 
the surface. 

The spot where he appeared was on the platform of 
the Temple far from the shaft by which he had entered 
the underground galleriea He appeared at night clad in 
white, and the Roman guards at first took him for a 
spectre, and he thus escaped instant death and hod time 
to declare who he was. Titus had alreewly left, but 
Terentius Bufus, who commanded the Tenth Legion, 
which had been left behind, sent Simon iu chains to Titus 
at Csesarea, and he as well as John of Gischola were 
taken by the latter to Rome to grace his triumpL 

" It is strange," John said when he heard the story, 
'' that the two men who have brought all these woes upon 
Jerusalem should have both escaped with their lives. 
The innocent have fallen and the guilty escaped, yet not 
escaped, for it would have been better for them to have 
died fighting in the court of the Temple than to live as 
slaves in the hands of the Romans." 

A month later John learned the fate that had befallen 
the two Jewish leaders. Both were dragged in the tri* 
umphal procession of Titus through the streets of Rome; 
then, according to the cruel Roman custom, Simon was 
first scouted and then executed as the bravest of the 
(>M) z 
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enemies of Borne, while John of Qischala was sentenced 
to imprisonment for life. 

The day after the news of the return to Home and 
triumph of Titus arrived John asked Philo to tell Ti- 
bellus that he prayed that he would hear him, as he 
wished to speak to him on a subject connected with Titus. 

Wonderingwhat his Jewish slave could have to sayabout 
the son of the emperor, Tibellus upon hearing from Philo 
of the request at once ordered John to be brought to him. 

" Let me bring my companion also with me," John said 
to Phila " He is my adopted brother, and can bear evi- 
dence to the truth of my statements." 

When they reached the colonnade Philo told them to 
stop there, and a minute later Tibellus came out 

" Philo tells me that you have something to say to me 
concerning Titus." 

" I have, my lord," John said, and he advanced and 
held out the ring. 

The Boman took it and examined it. 

" It is a signet-ring of TitusI" he said in surprise. "How 
come you by this? This is a grave matter, slave; and if 
you cannot account satisfactorily as to how you came 
possessed of this signet, you hod better have thrown 
yoiirself into the sea, or swallowed poison, than have 
spoken of your possession of this signet." 

" It was given to me by Titus himself," John said. 

The Roman made a gesture of anger. 

" It is ill jesting with the name of Ciesar," he said 
sternly. " This is Caesar's ring. Doubtless it was stolen 
from him. You may have taken it from the robber by 
force or fraud, or as a gift, I know not which, but do not 
mock me with such a tale as that Caesar gave one of his 
signets to you, a Jew." 

"It is as I said," John replied calmly. "Titus himself 
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besto'wed that ring upon me, and said that if I desired to 
come to him at any time and showed it to a Romfiu it 
would open all doora and bring me to his presence." 

" You do not speak as if you were mad," Tibellus said, 
" and yet your tale is not credible. Are you weary of life, 
Jew; do you long to die by torture? Philo has spoken 
well to me of you and your young companion. You 
have laboured well and cheerfidly, he (ells me, and are 
skilled at your work. Do you find your lot so hard that 
you would die to escape it, and so tell me this impossible 
story? for death, and a horrible death, will assuredly be 
your portion. If you persist in this taJe, and, showing 
me this ring, say, I demejid that you send me and my 
companion to Titus, I should be bound to do so, and then 
torture and death will be your portion for mocking the 
name of Csesor." 

" My lord," John said calmly, " I repeat that I mock 
not the name of Csesar, and that what I have told you is 
true. I am not weary of life or discontented with my 
station. I have been kindly treated by Philo, and work 
no harder than I should work at my father's farm in 
Qohlee; but I naturally long to return home. I have 
abstained from showing you this ring before, because 
Titus had not as yet conquered Jerusalem; but now that 
I hear he has been received in triumph in Borne he would 
have time to give me an audience, and therefore I pray 
that 1 may be sent to him." 

" But how is it possible that Titus could have g^ven you 
this ring?" Tibellus asked, impressed by the calmness of 
John's manner, and yet still unable to beUeve a state- 
ment which appeared to him altogether incredible. 

" I will tell you, my lord, but I will tell you alone; for 
although Titus made no secret of it at the time, he might 
not care for the stoiy to be generally told." 
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Tibellus waved his hand to Philo, who at once with- 
drew. 

" You have found it hard to believe what I have told 
you, my lord," John went on. " You will find it harder 
still to believe what I now tell you ; but if it is your com- 
mand, I am bound to do so." 

" It is my command," Tibellus said shortly. " I would 
fain know the whole of this monstrous tale." 

" I must first tell you, my lord, that though aa yet but 
twenty-one years old, I have for four years fought with 
my countrymen a^;ainst the Romuis. You see," he said, 
pointing to the scars on his head, arms, and body, "I have 
been wounded often, and, as you may see for yourself, 
some of these scars are yet unhealed, others are so old 
that you can scarce see their traces. This is a proof of 
so much at least of my story. My companion here aud 
I were, by the protection of our God, enabled to escape 
from Jotapata when all else save Josephus perished there. 
This was regarded by my countrymen as well-nigh a 
miracle, and as a proof that I had divine favour. In con- 
sequence a number of young men, when they took up 
arms, elected me as their leader, and for three years we did 
what we could to oppose the progress of the Roman ajrms. 
It was as if a fiy ^ould try to stop a camel. Still we 
did what we could, and any of the Roman officers who 
served under Titus would tell you that of those who 
opposed them in the field there was no more active par- 
tisan than the leader who was generally known as John 
of Gamala." 

"You John of Gamala!" Tibellus exclaimed. "In fre- 
quent letters from my friends with the army I have read 
that name, and heard how incessant was the watchfulness 
required to resist his attacks, and how often small gam- 
sons and parties were cut ofi* by him. It was he, too, 
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who burned Vespasian's camp before Gamala; irad you 
tell me, young man, that you are that Jewish hero, for 
hero he was, Uiough it was against Rome he fought?" 

"I tell you so, my lord; and my adopted brother here, who 
was with me through these campaigns, will confirm what 
I say. I say it not boftstingly, for my lea^lership was 
due to no special bravery on my part, but simply because 
the young men of the band thought that God had specially 
chosen me to lead them." 

" And now about Titus," Tibellua said briefly, more and 
more convinced that his slave was audaciously inventing 
this story. 

"Once near Hebron," John said, "I was passing through 
a valley alone, when Titus, who was riding from CanueUa 
in obedience to a summons from Vespasian, who was 
at Hebron, came upon me. Ha attacked me and we 
fought — " 

"You and Titus hand to hand?" Tibellus asked, with 
a short laugh- 

"Titus and I hand to hand," John repeated quietly; 
" he had wounded me twice, when I sprang within his 
guard and closed with him. Hi a foot slipped and he fell; 
for a moment I could have slain him if I would, but I 
did not, then I fainted from loss of blood. Titus was 
shortly joined by some of his men, and he bad me carried 
down to his camp, where I was kindly nursed for a week, 
he himself visiting me several times. At the end of that 
time he dismissed me, giving me his signet-ring, and tell- 
ing me that if ever E^;ain I fell into the hands of the 
Romans and wished to see him, I had but to show the 
ring to a Roman and that he would send me to him." 

"And to him you shall go," Tibellus said sternly; " and 
better would it have been that you had never been bom 
than that I should send you to him with such a tale as this." 
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So saying he turned away, while John aud his com- 
panion returned to their work. The Roman officer was 
absolutely incredulous as to the story he had heard, and 
indignant in the extreme at what he considered the 
audacity of the falsehood- Still he could not but be 
struck by the calmness with which John told the story, 
nor could he see what motive he could have in inventing 
it. Its falsity would of course be made apparent the 
instant he arrived in Rome, whereas had he said, as was 
doubtless the truth, that he had obtained the ring from 
one who had stolen it from Titus, he might have obtained 
his freedom and a reward for its restoration. 

After thinking the matter over for a time he ordered 
his horse and rode into the city. One of the legions from 
Palestine had returned there, while two had accompanied 
Titus to Rome, aud a fourth had remained in Judea. 
Tibellus rode at once to the head-quarters of the com- 
mander of the legion. He had just returned with some 
of his officers from a parade of the troops. They had 
taken off their armour, and a slave was pouring wine into 
goblets for them. 

" Ah, Tibellus I " he said, " is it you ! Drink, my friend, 
and tell us what ails you, for in truth you look angered 
and hot." 

" I have been angered by one of my slaves," Tibellus 
said. 

"Then there is no trouble in that," the Roman said 
with a smile; "throw him to the fishes and buy another, 
they are cheap enough, for we have flooded the world 
with slaves, and as we know to our cost they are scarce 
saleable. We have brought two or three thousand with 
us and can get no bid for them." 

" Yes, but this matter can't be settled so," Tibellus said; 
" but first I want to ask you a question or two. You 
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heard, o£ course, of John of Qamala in your wars in 
Judea?" 

There was a chorus of assent. 

"That did we, indeed, to our cost," the general said; 
"save the two leaders in Jerusalem he was the most 
dangerous, and was by tar the most troublesome of our 
foes. Many a score of sleepless nights has that fellow 
caused ns; from the time he well-nigh burnt fCll our cfunp 
before Oamala, he was a thorn in our side. One never 
knew where he was or when to expect him. One day we 
heard of him attacking a garrison at the other end c^ ihe 
countiy, and the next night he would fcdl upon our camp. 
We never marched through a ravine without expecting to 
see him and his men appearing on the hills and sending 
the rocks thundering down among us; and the worst of 
it was, do what we would we could never get to close 
quaxters with hira. His men could march three miles to 
our one; and as for our Arabs, if we sent them in pursuit, 
they would soon come flying back to us, leaving a goodly 
portion of their numbers dead behind them. He was the 
most formidable enemy we had outside Jerusalem, and 
had all the Jews fought as he did, instead of shutting 
themselves up in their walled towns, we might have been 
years before we subdued that pestilent country." 

"Did you ever see this John of Gamala? do you know 
what he was like personally ? Was he another giant like 
this Simon who was executed at the triumph the other 
day?" 

" None of us ever saw him, that is, to know which was 
he, thon^ doubtless we may have seen him in the %hts; 
hut all the country people we questioned, and such 
wounded men as feU into our hands, for we never once 
captured one of his band unharmed, all asserted that he 
was little more than a lad. He was strong and skilful in 
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arms, but in yeara a youth. They all believed that he 
was a sort of prophet, one who had a mission from their 
God. But why are you asking?" 

"I will tell you presently," Tibellus said; "but first 
answer me another question. Was it not your legion 
that was at Carmelia with Titus when Vespasian lay at 
Hebron?" 

There was a general assent. 

" Did you ever hear of a wounded Jew being brought 
in and tended there by order of Titus?" 

"We did," the general said; "and here is Phmcus, who 
was in command of that part of the horse of the legion 
which formed the body-guard of Titus, and who brought 
him into the camp, he will tell you about it." 

"Titus had received a message from Vespasiwi that he 
wished to see him " the officer signified by the general said, 
"and rode off at once, telling us to follow him. We armed 
and mounted aa soon as we could, but Titus was well 
mounted and had a considerable start. We came up to 
him in a valley. He was standing by the side of his 
dead horse. He was slightly wounded, and his dirtied 
armour showed that he had had a sharp fight. Close by 
lay a Jew who seemed to be dead. Titus ordered him to 
be carried back: to the camp and cared for by his own 
leech. That is all I know about it." 

"I can tell you more," the general said, "for Titus 
hitoself told me that he had had a desperate fight with 
the Jew, that he had wounded him severely, and was on 
the point of finishing him when the Jew sprang at him 
suddenly, and the sudden shock threw him to the groond, 
and that, strange as it might seem, although knowing who 
he was, the Jew spared his life. It was a strange stoiy, and 
anyone besides Titus would have kept it to himself, and 
run his sword through the body of the Jew to make sure of 
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his silence; but Titus has notions of his own, and he is as 
generous as he is brave. By what he said I gathered that 
the Jew abstained from striking, believing, as was truly 
the case, that Titus was more merciful than Vespasian, 
and that he would spare Jerusalem and their Temple if 
he could. And now, why all these questions?" 

" One more on my part first : what became of the Jew, 
and what was he likef " 

"That ia two questions," the general replied; "however 
I will answer them. Titus let him go free when he was 
recovered from his wounds. He was a young man of 
some twenty years old." 

" And do you know his name?" 

" I know his name was John, for so he told Titus, but 
as every other Jew one comes across is John that does 
not tell much." 

" I can tell you his other name," TibeUus said. " It was 
John of GamtJa." 

An exclamation of astoniehment broke from the officers. 

"So that was John of Gamala himself I" the general 
said. "None of us ever dreamt of it, and yet it might 
well have been, for, now I think of it, the young fellow 
I saw lying wounded in the tent next to that of Titus 
answered exactly to the description we have heard of him, 
and the fact that he overcame Titus in itself shows that 
he had unusual strength and bravery. But how do you 
know about this?" 

" Simply because John of Qamala is at present work- 
ing as a slave in my garden." 

" You do not say sol" the general exclaimed. "We have 
often wondered what became of bim. We learned from 
the deserters that be bad entered into Jerusalem and was 
fighting there against us. They all agreed that the men 
he bad brought with him took no part in the atrocities 
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of the soldiers of Simon and John of Gischalo, but that 
they kept together and lived quietly and harmed no maiL 
It was they, we heard, who did the chief part in the 
three days' fighting at the breach of the lower townj but 
we never heard what became of him, and supposed that 
he must have fallen iu the fighting round the Templa 
And so he is your slave, Tibellus! How did you know 
it was he, and what are you going to do? The war is 
over now, and there has been bloodshed enough, and after 
all he was a gallant enemy, who fought us fairly and well." 

" He told me himself who he was," Tibellus said ; " but 
I believed that he was lying to me. I had heard often of 
John of Qamola, and deemed that he was a brave and 
skilful wej*rior, and it seemed impossible that young man 
could be he. As to what I am going to do with him, I 
have nothing to do but what he has himself demanded, 
namely, to be sent to Titua. Fe produced the signet- 
ring of Oesar, said that it was given to him by the 
general himself, and that he told him that if he presented 
it to a Boman at any time he would lead him to his 
presence. I believed that he had stolen the ring, or had 
got it from somebody that had stolen it; and he then 
told me of the stoiy veiy much as you have told it, save 
that he said ih&t when he was well-nigh conquered by 
Titus, and sprang upon him, Caesar's foot slipped, and he 
fell, hinting that his success was the result of accident 
rather than his own effort. He spoke by no means boast- 
ingly of it, bat as if it was the most natural thing in the 
world." 

"There he showed discretion and wisdom," the general 
said ; " but truly this is a marvellous story. If he had not 
appealed to Oesar, I should have said. Give him his free- 
dom. You can buy a new slave for a few sesterces. This 
young fellow is too good to be a slave, and now that Judea 
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is finally crushed he could never become dangerous ; but as 
he has demanded to be sent to Csesar, you must, of course, 
send him (here; besides, with the ideas that Titua has, he 
may be really glad to see the youth again. But we shall 
like to see him also. We all honour a brave adversary, 
and I should like to see him who so long set us at de- 
fiance." 

"I will bring him down to-morrow at this hour," 
Tibellus said, and then, taking leave of the officers, he 
mounted and rode back. 

On reaching home he at once sent for John. "I 
doubted your story when you told it to me," he said, 
"and deemed it impossible; but I have been down to the 
officers of the legion which arrived last week from Jndea. 
It chances to be the very one which was at Carmelia 
when Vespasian lay at Hebron, and I find that your stoiy 
is fully confirmed; although, indeed, they did not know 
that the wounded man Titus sent in was John of Ga- 
mala; but as they admit that he answered exactly to the 
description which they have heard of that leader, they 
doubt not that it was he. However, be assured that 
your request is granted, and that you shall be sent to 
Borne by the next ship that goes thither." 



CHAPTER XIX 

AT KOHE. 

BELLUS at once ordered John to be released 
from all further work, the badge of slavery to 
be removed, and that he should be supplied with 
handsome garments, removed into the house and assigned 
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an apartment with the f reed-men. The bearer of the signet 
of Titus, now that it was ascertained that the signet had 
been really given to him by Cfesar, was an important 
person, and was to be received with consideration if not 
honour. When these changes had been made, John was 
again brought before Tibellus. 

"Is there anything else that I can do for your com- 
fort as one who has been honoured by Titus himself, our 
future emperor? You have but to express your wishes 
and I shall be glad to carry them out." 

" I would ask, then," John said, " that my friend and 
companion may be set free and allowed to accompany 
me to Rome. He is my adopted brother. He has fought 
and slept by my side for the last four years, and your 
bounty to me gives me no pleasure so long as he is 
labouring as a slave." 

Tibellus at once sent for Fhilo, and ordered the collar 
to be filed from the neck of Jonas, and for bim to be 
treated in the same manner as John. 

The next day Tibellus invited John to accompany him 
to the barracks, and as he would take no excuses he was 
obliged to do so. 

Tibellus presented him to the general and his officers, 
who received him very cordially, and were much struck 
with his quiet demeanour and the nobility of his bearing. 
John had for four years been accustomed to command, 
and the belief entertained by his followers in his special 
mission had had its effect upon his maimer. Although 
simple and unassuming in mind, and always ready on his 
return to the farm to become again the simple worker 
upon his father's farm, he had yet insensibly acquired 
the bearing of one bom to position and authority. He was 
much above the ordinary height ; and although his figure 
was shght, it showed signs, which could wdl be appre- 
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ciated by the BomODs, of grea,t activity and UDusual 
strength. His face was baD(£ome, his forehead lofty, his 
eyes large and soft, and in the extreme firmness of his 
mouth and his square chin and jaw were there alone 
signs of the determination and steadfastness which had 
mode him so formidable a foe to the Eomans. 

" So you are John of Qamalal" the general said. "Wo 
have doubtless nearly crossed ewords more than once. 
You have caused us many a sleepless night, and it seemed 
to us that you and your bands were ubiquitoua I am 
glad to meet you, as are we all. A Roman cherishes no 
malice against an honourable foe, and such we always 
found you, and I trust you have no malice for tne 
past" 

" None," John said. " I regard you as the instruments 
of Qod for the punishment of my people. We brought 
our misfortunes upon ourselves by the rebellion, which 
would have seemed madness had it not doubtless been 
the will of God that we should so provoke you and 
perish. All I ask now is to return to my father's farm 
and to resume my life there. If I could do that without 
going to Rome I would gladly do so." 

"That can hardly be,' Tibellus said. "The rule is that 
when one appeals to Csesar, to Csesar he must go. The 
case is at once taken out of our hands. Besides, I should 
have to report the fact to Borne, and Titus may wish 
to see you, and might be ill -pleased at hearing that 
you had returned to Galilee without going to see him. 
Besides, it may be some time before all animosity be- 
tween the two peoples dies out there, and you might 
obtain from him an imperial order which would prove a 
protection to yourself and family against any who might 
desire to molest you. If for this reason alone it would be 
well worth your while for you to proceed to Rome." 

Three days later Tibellus told tJohn that a ship would 
sail next morning, and that a centurion in charge of some 
invalided soldiers would go in her. 
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" I have arranged for you to go in his charge, and have 
instmcted him to accompany you to the palace of Titus 
and facilitate your having an interview with him. I have 
given him a letter to present to TituB with greetings. 
Baying why I have sent you to him. Here is a purse of 
money to pay for what you may require on the voyage, and 
to keep you, if need be, at Rome until you can see Titus, 
who may possibly be absent. You owe me no thanks," 
he said, as John was about to speak. " Titus would be 
justly offended were the bearer of his signet-ring sent to 
uim without due care and honour." 

That evening Tibellus gave a banquet, at which the 
general and several officers were present. The total 
number present was nine, including John and the host, 
this being the favourite number for what they regarded as 
small private entertainments. At large banquets hun- 
dreds of persons were frequently entertained. After the 
meal John, at the request of Tibellus, related to the 
officers the manner of his escapes from Jotapata and 
Jerusalem, and several of the incidents of the struggle 
in which he had taken part 

The next morning he and Jonas took their places on 
board the ship and sailed for Eome. 

It was now far in November, and the passage was a 
boisterous one, and the size of the waves astonished John, 
accustomed as he was only to the short choppy seas of 
the Lake of Galilea Jonas made up his mind that they 
were lost, and indeed for some days the vessel was in 
imminent danger. Instead of passing through the straits 
between Sicily and the mainland of Italy, they were 
blown far to the west, and finally took shelter in the har- 
bour of Caralis in Sardinia. Here they remained for a 
week to refit and repair damages, and then sailed across 
to Fortus August! and then up the Tiber. 

The centurion had done his best to make the voyage a 
pleasant one to John and his companion. Having been 
mformed that the former was the bearer of a signet-ring 
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of Titos, and woulil have an audience with him, he was 
anxious to create as sood an impreasion as poasible; but 
it was not until CaraUs was reaped that John recovered 
sufficiently from sea-sicknesa to take much interest in 
what was passing round him. The travellers were greatly 
struck with the quantity of shipping entering and leaving 
the mouth of the Tiber, the sea being dotted with the 
sails of the vessels bearing com from Sardinia, Sicily, and 
Africa, and products of all kinds from every port in the 
world. 

The sight of Borne impressed him less than he had 
expected. Of its vastness he could form no opinion; but 
in strength and beauty it appeared to him inferior to 
Jerusalem. When he landed he saw how many were the 
stately palaces and temples; but of the former none were 
more mt^nificent than that of Herod. Nor was there one 
of the temples to be compared for a moment with that 
which had so lately stood, the wonder and admiration 
of the world, upon Mount Moriah. 

The centuiion procured a commodious lodging for him, 
and finding that Titus was still in Borne accompanied 
him the next day to the palace. Upon saying taat he 
was the bearer of a letter to Titus the centurion was 
shown into the inner apartments, John being left in the 
great ante-chamber, which was crowded with officers 
waiting to see Titus when he came out, to receive orders, 
pay their respects, or present petitions to him. The cen- 
turion soon returned and told John to follow him. 

" Titus was very pleased," he whispered, "when he read 
the letter I brought him, and begged me bring you at 
once to his presence." 

Titus was alone in a small chamber, whose simplicity 
contrasted strangely with the magnificence of those 
through which he had passed. He rose from a table at 
which he had been writing. 

" Ah, my good friend," he said, " I am truly glad to see 
you! I made sure that you were dead. Ton were not among 
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those who came out and gave themselves up, or among 
those who were captured when the city was taken, for I 
had careful inquiry made, thinking it possihle tiiat you 
might have lost my ring, and been unable to obtain access 
to me ; then at laat I made suro that you had fallen. I 
am truly glad to see that it is not bo." 

" I was marvellously preserved then, as at Jotapata," 
John said, " and escaped, after the Temple had fallen, by 
a secret passage leading out beyond the wall of circum- 
vallation. As I made my way home I fell into the hands 
of some slave -dealers, who seized me and my companion, 
who is my adopted brother, and carried us away to 
Alexandria, where I was sold. As you had not yet re- 
turned to Rome, I thought it better not to produce your 
signet, which I had fortunately managed to conceal. 

"When I heard that you ht^ reached Rome, and had 
received your triumph, I produced the ring to my master 
Tibellus, and prayed him to send me and my companion 
here to you, m order that I might ask for liberty and 
leave to return to my home. He treated me with the 
greatest kindness, and but that I had appealed to you 
would of himself have set us free. It is for this alone 
that I have come here, to ask you to confirm the freedom 
he has given me, and to permit me to return to Galilee. 
Further, if you will give me your order that I and mine 
may live peacefully without molestation from any, it 
would add to your favours." 

"I will do these certainly," Titus said, "and far more, 
if you will let me. I shall never forget that you saved 
my life; and believe me I did my best to save the Temple, 
which vras what I promised you. I did not say that I 
would save it, merely that I would do my best; hut your 
obstinate countrymen insisted in bringing destruction 
upon it." 

" I know that you did all that was possible," John 
said, "and that the blame lies with them, and not with you 
in any way. However, it was the will of Qod that it should 
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be destroyed, and they were the instraments of his will, 
while they tho^ht they were trying to preserve it" 

" But now," Ktus said, " you must let me do more for 
you. Have yon ambition? I will push you forward to 
high position and dignity. Do you care for wealth? I 
have the treasures of Rome in my gift. Would you serve 
in the army? Many of the Alexandrian Jews had high 
rank in the army of Anthony. Two of Cleopatra's best 
generals were your countrymen. I know your bravery 
and your mihtary talents, and will gladly push you 
forward." 

"I thank you, Csesar, for your offers," John said, "which 
far exceed my deserts, but I would rather pass my life as 
a tiller of the soil in Galilee. The very name of a Jew at 
present is hateful in tiie ear of a Roman. All men who 
succeed by the favour of a great prince are bated. I 
should be still more so as a Jew. I should be hated by 
my own countrymen, as well as yours, for they would 
regard me as a traitor. There would be no happiness in 
such a life. A thousand times better a home by the Lake 
of Qalilee with a wife and children." 

"If such be your determination I will say nought 
against it," Titus said; "but remember, if at any time 
you tire of such a Ufe, come to me and I will give you 
a post of high honour and dignity. There are glorious 
opportunities for talent and uprightness in our distant 
dependencies — east and west— where there will be no 
prejudices against the name of a Jew. However, for the 
present let that be. To-morrow I will have prepared for 
you an imperial order to all Roman ofBcers, civil and 
mihtary, of Galilee and Judea to treat you as the friend 
of Titus; also the appointment as procurator of the dis- 
trict lying north of the river Hieromax up to the boundary 
of Chorazin, for a distance of ten miles back from the lake. 

"You will not refuse that office, for it will enable you 
to protect your country people from oppression, and to 
bring prosperity upon the whole district. Lastly, you 
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will receive with the documents a sum of money. I know 
that you will not use it on yourself, but it will be long 
before the land recovers from its wounds. There will be 
terrible misery and distress, and I should like to think 
that in the district at least of my friend there are 
peace and contentment. Less than this Cfesar cannot 
give to the man who spared his life." 

John thanked Titus most heartily for his favours, 
wliich would, he saw, ensure his family and neighbours 
from the oppression and tyranny to which a conquered 
people are exposed at the hajids of a rough soldiery. Titus 
ordered an apartment to be prepared for him in the palace, 
and begged him to take up his abode there until a vessel 
should be sailing for CsBsarea. Slaves were told off to 
attend upon him and to escort him in the city, and every- 
thing was done to show the esteem and friendship in 
which Titus held him. Titus had several interviews with 
him, and learned now for the first time that he was the 
John of Qamala who had so long and stoutly opposed 
the Romans. 

" If I had known that," Titus said with a smile, " when 
you were in my hands, I do not think I should have let 
you go free, though your captivity woiild have been an 
honourable one. When you said that you would not 
promise to desist from opposing our arms, I thought that 
one mau more or less in the ranks of the enemy would 
make little difference; but had I known that it was the 
redoubtable John of Gamala who was in my hands I 
should hardly have thought myself jiistified in letting 
you go free." 

John, at the request of Titus, gave him a sketch of the 
incidents of his life and of the campaign. 

" So you have already a lady-love, Titus said when 
he had finished. "What shall I send her? Better nolii- 
ing at present," he said, after a moment's thought and a 
simle, " beyond yourself. That will be the best and most 
acceptable gift I could send her. IHme, and your good 
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report may soften the feelings with which doubtless she, 
like all the rest of your countrywomen, must regard me; 
though the gods know I would gladly have spared Galilee 
and Judea from the ruin which has fallen upon them." 

In addition to the two documents which he had pro- 
mised him, Titus thoughtfully gave him another, in- 
tended for the perusal of his own countrymen only. It 
was in the form of a letter, saying to John that he had 
appointed him procurator of the strip of territory border- 
ing the Lake of Galilee on the east, not from any sub- 
mission on his part, still less at his request, but solely as 
a proof of his admiration for the stubborn and determined 
manner in which he had fought throughout the war, the 
absence of any cruelty practised upon Romans who fell 
into bis hands, of his esteem for his character, and as a 
remembrance of the occasion when they two bad fought 
hand to hand alone in the valley going down from Hebron. 

The gold was sent directly on boiard a ship. It was 
in a box, which required four strong men to lift A cen- 
turion, with twenty men, was put on board the ship, 
with orders to land with John at Gsesarea, and to escort 
him to his own home, or as near as he might choose to 
take them. Titus took a cordial leave of him, and ex- 
pressed a hope that John would some day change his 
mind and accept his offer of a post, and that at anyrate 
he hoped that he would from time to time come to Rome 
to see him. 

The vovf^e to Cffisarea was performed without accident. 

" I shall MX»k back at our visit to Some as a dream," 
Jonas said one evening as they sat together on the deck 
of the ship. " To think that 1, the goatherd of Jotapata, 
should have been living in the palace of Geesar at Iu)me, 
with you, the friend of Titus himself] It seems marvel- 
lous; but I am weaiy of the crowded streets, of the noise 
and bustle, and wealth and colour. I long to get rid of 
this dress, in which I feel as if I were acting a part in a 
play. Do not you, John?" 
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" I do, indeed," John replied. " I should never accus- 
tom myself to such a life as that. I am longing for a 
sight of the lake and my dear home, and of those I love, 
who must be mourning for me as dead." 

At Cffisarea a vehicle was procured for the carriage of 
the chest, and the party then journeyed until they were 
within sight of Tanchea. John then dismissed his escort 
with thanks for their attention during the journey, and 
^gg^<^ them to go on to the city by themselves. Wlien 
they were out of sight he and Jonas took oS their Roman 
garments, and put on others tiiey had purchased at 
Csesarea, similar to those they were accustomed to wear 
at home. Then they proceeded with the cart and its 
driver into Tarichea, and hired a boat to take them up 
the laka The boatmen were astonished at the weight 
of John's chest, and thought that it must contain lead 
for making into missiles for slingers. It was evening 
when the boat approached the welllnown spot, and John 
and his companion sprang out on the beach. 

"What shall we do with the chest?" one of the boatmen 
asked. 

"We will cany it to that dump of bushes, and pitch it 
in amouK them until we want it None will run off with 
it, and toey certainly would not find it easy to break it 
open." 

This reply confirmed the men in their idea that it 
could contain nothing of value; and after helping John 
and Jonas to carry the chest to the point indicated, they 
returned to their boat and rowed away down the lak& 

" Now, Jonas, we must be careful, ' John said, " how 
we approach the house. It would give them a terrible 
shock if I came upon them suddenly. I think you had 
better go up alone and see Isaac, and bring him to me; 
then we can talk over the best way of breaking it to the 
others." 

It was nearly an hour before Jonas brought Isaac down 
to the spot where John was standing, a hundred yards 
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away from the house, for he had to wait some time before 
he could find an opportunity of speaking to him. Jonas 
had but just broken the news Uiat John was at hand 
when they reached the spot where he was standing. 

" Is it indeed you, my dear young mafiter?" the old man 
said, falling on John's neck. "This ia unlooked-for joy 
indeed. Tne Lord be praised for his mercies! What will 
your parents say, they who have wept for you for months 
as dead!" 

" They are well, I hope, Isaac?" 

"They are shaken, greatly shaken," old Isaac said. 
"The tempest has passed over them; the destruction of 
Jerusalem, the woes of our people, and your loss have 
smitten them to the ground; out now that you have re- 
turned it will give them new life." 

" And Mary, she is well, I hope, too?" John asked. 

" The maiden is not ill, though I cannot aay that she 
is well," Isaac said. " Long after yoTir father and mother 
and ail of us had given up hope she refused to believe 
that you were dead ; even when the others put on mourn- 
ing she would not do so; but of late I know, that though 
she has never said so, hope has died in her too; her cheeks 
have grown pale and her eyes heavy, but she still keeps 
up for the sake of your parents, and we often look and 
wonder how she can bear herself so bravely." 

" And how are we to break it to the old people?" John 
asked. 

Isaac shook his bead; the matter was beyond him. 

" I should think," Jonas suggested, " that Isaac should 
go back and break it to them first that I have returned, 
ihat I have been a slave among the Romans, and have 
escaped from them. He might say that he has ques- 
tioned me, and that I said that you certainly did not fall at 
the siege of Jerusalem, and that I believe that you, like 
me, were sold as a slave by the Romans. Then you can 
take me in and let them question me. I will stick to that 
story for a time, raising some hopes in their breasts, till 
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at last I can sifi^fy to Mary that you are alive, and leave 
it to her to break it to the others. ' 

" That will ba the best way by far," John said. " Tea, 
that will do excellently well. Now, Isaac, do you go on 
and do your part. Tell them gently that Jonas ha^ re- 
turned, that he has been a slave, and escaped from the 
Bomans, and that, as far as he knows, I am yet alive. 
Then, when they are prepared, bring him in and let him 
answer their questions." 

The evening meal had been ended before Isaac had left 
the room to feed with some warm milk a kid whose dam 
had died. It was while he was engaged upon this 
duty that Jonas had come upon him. When he entered 
the room Simon was sitting with the open Bible before 
him at the head of the tabfe, waiting his return to com- 
mence the evening prayers. 

" What has detained you, Isaac?" he asked. " Surely it 
is not after all these years you would forget our evening 
prayers?" 

" I was detained," the old man said unsteadily; and 
at the sound of his voice, and the sight of his face as it 
came within the circle of the light from the lamp, Mary 
rose suddenly to her feet and stood looking at him. 

"What is it?" she asked in a low voice. 

" Why," Simon asked calmly, " what has detained you, 
Isaac?" 

"A strange thing has happened," the old man said. 
" One of our wanderers has returned, not he whom we 
have hoped and prayed for most, but Jonas. He has been 
a slave, out has escaped and come back to us." 

"And what is his news?" Simon asked, rising to his 
feet; but even more imperative was the unspoken ques- 
tion on Mary's white face and parted lips. 

" He gives us hope," Isaac said to her. " So far as he 
knows John may yet be aUve." 

" I knew it, I knew it!" Mary said in a voice scarcely 
above a whisper. "O Lord, I thank thee; why have I 
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doubted Thy mercy!" And she stood tor a moment with 
head thrown back and eyes upraised; then she swayed 
suddenly, and would have fallen had not Isaac nm for- 
ward and supported her, until at Martha's cry two of the 
maids hasten^ up and placed her on a seat Some water 
was held to her lips, she drank a little, and then said 
faintly, " Tell us more, Isaac." 

"I have not much more to tell," he replied. "Jonas 
says that John certainly did not fall in Jerusalem, as 
indeed we were told by the young man of his band who 
returned, and that he believes that like himself he was 
sold as a slave. But Jonas is outside. I thought it better 
to tell you first; now I will call him in to speak for him- 
self." 

When Jonas entered Martha and Mary were clasped 
in each other's arms. Miriam, with the tears streammg 
down her cheeks, was repeating aloud one of the Psalms 
of thanksgiving; while Simon stood with hedd bent low, 
and his hands grasping the table, upon which the tears 
were raining down in heavy drops. It was some little 
time before they could question Jonas further. Martha 
and Mary had embraced him as if he had been the son 
of one, the brother of the other. Simon solemnly blessed 
him, and welcomed him as one from the dead. Then they 
gathered round to hear his story. 

" John and I both escaped all the dangers of the siege," 
he said; "we were wounded several times, but never 
seriously. God seemed to watch over us, and although at 
the last, of the six hundred men with which we entered 
Jerusalem there were but twelve who remained alive, we 
were among them." 

"Yes, yes, we knew that," Martha said. "News was 
brought by a young man of his band who belonged to 
a village on the lake that twelve of you had escaped 
together on the day the Temple fell. The others all 
returned to their homes, but no news ever came of you, 
and they said that some party of Romans must have 
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killed yon; what else could have befallen you! And now 
we are in February — nearly aix months have passed — and 
no word of you!" 

" We were carried off as slaves," Jonas said, " and taken, 
like Joseph, to be sold in Egypt." 

"And have you seen him since?" Simon asked. 

" Tea, I saw hJm in Egypt" 

" And he was well then ? ' 

" Quite well," Jonas replied " I was sent to Rome, and 
thence managed to make my way back hy ship." 

" We must purchase him back," Simon said. " Surely 
that must be possible! I have money still I will make 
the journey myself and buy him." 

^d he rose to his feet as if to start at once. 

"Well, not now," he went on in answer to the hand which 
Uartha laid on his shoulder, " but to-morrow." 

While he was speaking Mary had touched Jonas, gazins 
into his face with the same eager question her eyes had 
asked Isaac The thought that Jonas was not alone had 
flashed across her. He nodded slightly and looked towards 
the door. In a moment she was gona 

"John!" she cried as she ran out of the house, at first 
in a low tone, but louder and louder as she ran on. 
"John! John! where are you?" 

A figure stepped out from among the trees, and Mary 
fell into his arms. A few minutes later she re-entered 
the room. 

" Father," she said, going up to Simon, while she took 
Martha's hand in hers, " do you remember you told me 
once that when you were a young man you went to hear 
the preaching of a teacher of t£e sect of the Essenes, 
whom they afterwards slew. Ton thought he was a 
good man and a great teacher, and you said he told a 

f arable, and you remembered the very words. I think 
remember Uiem now: ' And his father saw him and ran 
and fell on his neck, and kissed him, and said, Let us 
be merry, for this my son was dead and is alive again; 
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he was lost and is found.' And so, father, is it even Tinto 
as." 

Martha gave a loud cry and turned to the door, and 
in another moment was clasped in John's arma Then 
his father fell on his neck. 

There was no happier household in the land than that 
which joined in the Psalms of thanksgiving that night. 
The news spread quickly to the fishermen's cottages, and 
the neighbours flocked in to congratulate Simon and 
Martha on the return of their son; and it was long since 
the strains of the songs of joy had floated out so clear 
and strong over the water of Galilee, for, for years strains 
of lamentation and humiliation alone had been on the 
lips of the Jewish maidens. 

After the service of song was over Miriam and the 
maids loaded the table, while Isaac fetched a skin of the 
oldest wine from the cellar, and all who had assembled 
were invited to join the feast. 

When the neighbours had retired John asked his father 
and Isaac to come down with him and Jonas to the side 
of the lake, to bring up a chest that was lying there. 
" It is rather too heavy for Jonas and me to carry alone." 

"It would have been better, my son, to have asked some 
of our neighbours, they woald gladly have assisted you, 
and Isaac and I have not between us the strength of 
one man." 

" I know it, father, but I do not wish that any besides 
ourselves should know that the box is here. We will 
take a pole and a rope with us, and con adjust the weight 
BO that your portion shall not be beyond your strengflL" 

On arriving at the spot Simon was surprised at seeing 
a small box, which it would be thought a woman could 
have Ufted with ease. 

"Is this the box of which you spoke, John? Surely 
you want no aid to carry this op?" 

" We do indeed, father, as you will see." 

With the assistance of Jonas John put the rope round 
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the box and slung it to the pole near one end. He and 
Jonaa then took this end; Simon and Isaac lifted that 
farthest from the box, so that but a small share of the 
weight rested upon them. So the chest was carried up 
to the house. 

"What is this you have brought home?" Martha asked 
as tbey laid the box down in the principal room. 

" It is gold, mother — gold to be usea for the relief of 
the poor and distressed, for those who have been made 
homeless and fatherless in this war. It was a gift to me, 
as I will tell you to-morrow ; but I need not say that I 
would not touch one penny of it, for it is Roman gold. 
But it will place it in our power to do immense good 
among the poor. We had best bury it just beneath the 
floor, so that we can readily get at it when we have need." 

" It is a great responsibility, my son," Simon said ; "but 
truly there are thousands of homeless and starving 
families who sought refuge among the hills when their 
towns and villages were destroyed by the Romans; and 
with this store of gold, which roust be of great value, 
truly great things can be done towards reUeving their 



The next morning John re'ated to his family the vari- 
ous incidents whi(£ had befallen him and Jonas since 
they had last parted; and their surprise was unbounded 
when he produced the three documents with which he 
had been furnished by Titus. The letters saying that 
the favour of Csesar Iwd been bestowed upon JoM as a 
token of admiration only for the bravery with which he 
had fought, and ordering that all Romans should treat 
him as one having the favour and friendship of Titus, 
gave them unbounded satisfaction. That appointing him 
procurator of the whole district bordering the lake to the 
easf surprised and almost bewildered them. 

"But what are you going to do, my s<m? Are you 
going to leave us and live in a palace, and appear as a 
Roman officer?" 
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"I am not thinking of doing that, father," John said 
with a smile, " For myself I would mach rather that 
this dignity had not been conferred on me by Titus, and 
I would gladly put this commission with its imperial seal 
into the fire ; but I feel that I cannot do this, for it gives 
me great power of doing good to our neighbours. I shall 
be able to protect them from aU oppression by Roman 
soldiers or by tax-gatherers. There is no occasion for me 
to Uve in a palace or to wear the garments of a Roman 
official. The letter of Titus shows that it is to a Jew 
that he has given this power, and as a Jew I shall use it. 
While journeying here from Rome I have thought much 
ever the matter. At first I thought of suppressing the 
order. Then I felt that a power of good had been given 
into my hands, and that I had no right from selfish 
reasons to shtink from its execution. Doubtless at first 
I shall be misunderstood. They will say that I, like 
Josephus, have turned traitor, and have gone over to the 
Romans. Even were it so, I should have done no more 
than all the people of Tiberias, Sepphoris, and other cities 
which submitted to them. But I do not think this feeling 
will last long. All those who fought with me outside 
Jerusalem against the RomEins know that I was faithful 
to the cause of my country. The few survivors of the 
band I led into Jerusalem can testify that I fought until 
the Temple fell, and that I escaped by my own devices 
and not from any agreement with the Romajis. More- 
over, they will in time judge me by my acta. I shall 
rule, as I said, as a Jew and not aa a Roman — rule as did 
the judges in the old times, sitting under my own fig-tree 
here and hstening to the complaints that may be brought 
to me, and I trust that wisdom will be given to me by the 
Lord to judge wisely and justly amoi^ them." 

" You have decided well, my son," Simon said. " May 
God's blessing be upon you ! What think you, little Mary ? 
How do you like the prospect of being the wife of tne 
ruler of this district?" 
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" I would rather that he had been the ruler only of this 
farm," Mary said; " but I see that a great power of good 
has been given into his handa, and it is not for me to 
complain." 

"That reminds me," Simon said, "of what Martha and 
I were speaking together last night. You have both 
waited long; there is no occasion for longer tarrying; the 
marriage-feast will be prepared, and we will summon our 
neighbours and friends to assemble here this day week. 
And now, John, what are you going to do?" 

" I am going, father, at once to Hippos, the chief town 
in the district. I shall see the authorities of the town 
and the captain o£ the Itoman rarrison and lay before 
them the commission of Ceesar. I shall then issue a pro- 
clamation announcing to all people within the limits of 
the district that have been marked out that I have au- 
thority from Rome to judge all matters that may come 
before me in the district, and that all who have causes of 
complaint or who have been wronged by any will find 
me here, ready to hear their cause and to order justice to 
be rendered to them. I shall also say that I shall shortly 
make a torn: through the district to see for myself into 
the condition of uiings and to give aid to such as 
need it." 

Great was the surprise of the Roman and Jewish 
authorities in Hippos when John produced the imperial 
commission. There was, however, no doubting or dis- 
puting it. The Roman officers at once placed themselves 
under his orders, and issued proclamations of their own 
in addition to that of John, notifying the fact to all 
the inhabitants of the district Among the Jewish au- 
thorities there was at first some feeling of jealousy that 
this young man should be placed over them; but they felt 
nevertheless the great benefits that would arise from the 
protection which one of their own countrymen high in the 
favour of Titus would be able to aflTord them. When show- 
ing his commission John had also produced the letter of 
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Titus giving his reasons for the nomiimtion, and, indeed, 
the younger men in the district, many of whom had fol- 
lowed John in hia first campaigns, and who had hitherto, 
in accordance with the oath of secrecy taken on enrol- 
ment, concealed their knowledge that John of Gamala 
was the son of Simon, now proclaimed the fact and hailed 
his appointment with joy. 

On the appointed day the marriage of John and Mary 
took place; and as the news had spread through the 
country a vast gathering assembled, and it was made the 
occasion of a public demonstration. The preparations 
which Martha and Mary had made for the feast, ample 
as they had heen, would have availed but little among 
such a multitude; but Isaac and the men-aervants drove 
in and slaughtered several cattle, and as those who came 
for the most part bore presents of wine, oil, bread, goats, 
and other articles, and the neighbours lent their assis- 
tance in preparing a feast at the great fires which were 
lighted aloi^ the shore, while Simon contributed all the 
contents of his wine-store, the feast proved ample for all 
assembled. John and his wife mov^ among the throng 
receiving congratulations and good wishes; Mary blush- - 
ing and tearful with happiness and pride in the honour 
paid to John; John himself radiant with pleasure and 
with satisfaction at the thought of the good which the 
power so strangely conferred upon him would enable 
him to effect for hia neighbours. 

After that things went on In their ordinary routine at 
the farm, save t^t John was frequently away visiting 
among the villages of the district, wnich was some thirty 
miles long by ten wide. The northern portion was thinly 
inhabited, but in the south the villages were thick, and 
the people had suffered greatly from the excursions of 
the Roman foragers at the time of the siege of Gamala. 
Many of the villages had been rebuilt since that time, 
but there was still great distress, heightened by the 
number of fugitives from the other side of Jordan. 
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The aid which John gave enabled most of the fugitives 
in his district to return to their distant villages and to 
rebuild their homes, where there was now little fear of 
their being again disturbed. The distress in his own 
distnct vfoa uso reheved. In some cases money was 

fiven, in others lent, to enable the cultivators to till their 
elds, to replant vineyards, and to purcha^ flocks. So 
that in the course of s year the whole district was re- 
stored to its normEil appearance, and the signs of the 
destructive war were almost entirely effaced. 

Then John was able to settle down in his quiet home. 
In the morning he worked with his father, in the after- 
noon he listened to the complaints or petitions of those 
who came before him, settling disputes between neigh- 
bours, hearing the stones of those who considered that 
they were too hardly pressed upon by the tax-collector, 
and doing justice to those who were wronged. 

Soon after he married, mindful of the doctrines he had 
heard during his visit among the community of Nazar- 
ites by theTOead Sea, John made inquiries, and found 
that many of the sect who had left uie land when the 
troubles with the Romans commenced had now returned, 
and were preaching their doctrines more openly than 
before, now that those of the ancient religion could no 
longer persecute them. 

At Tiberias a considerable community of the sect soon 
established themselves; and John, going over, persuaded 
one of their teachers to take up his abode with him for a 
time and to expound their doctnnes to him and his family. 
He was astonished at the spirit of love, charity, and 
good-will which animated the teaching of the Chnstians 
— still more at the divine spirit that breathed in the 
utterances and animated the ufe of their Master. 

The central idea, that God was the God of the whole 
world, and not, as the Jews had hitherto supposed, a 
special Deity of their own, struck John particularly, and 
explained many things which had hitherto been difficult 
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for him to understcuicl. It would have been galling to 
admit Bs much in the days of Jewish pride and stubbom- 
nesa; but their spirit was broken now; and John could 
understand that, although as long as the nation had 
believed in him and served him God had taken a peculiar 
interest in them and had revealed to them much of his 
nature and attributes, while the rest of the world had 
had been left to worship false gods, He yet loved all 
the world, and was now about to extend to all men that 
knowledge of him hitherto confined to the Jews. Above 
all, John saw how vastly higher was the idea of God as 
revealed in the new teaching than that which the Jews 
had hitherto entertained regarding him. 

A month after the arrival of the teacher John and 
Mary were baptized into the new faithj and a few 
months later Simon and MartJia, who had been harder to 
convince, also became converts. 

When Titus was raised to the imperial throne, John, in 
compliance with the request he had made him, journeyed 
to Rome and remained there for a short time as bis guest 
Titus received him with affection. 

"I shall not try to tempt you with fresh offers of 
honours," he said, *' though I regret that you sliould refuse 
to accept a sphere of wider usefulness. From time to time 
I have heard of you from the reports of my governors, who 
say that the district under your charge is the most pros- 
perous and contented in all Palestine, that there is neither 
dispute nor lit%ation there, that there are no poor, that 
the taxes are collected without difficulty, and that, save 
only that you do not keep up the state and dignity which 
a Roman official should occupy, you are in aJl respects 
a model ruler." 

" I have every reason to be thankful," John said. " I 
have been blessed in every way. My parents still sur- 
vive. I am happy with my wife and children. Tour 
bounty has enaUed me to bind up the wounds and relieve 
the distress caused by the war. My mind has been opened 
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to heavenly teaching, and I try humbly to follow id the 
steps of that divine teacher, Jesus of Nazareth." 

"Ah, you have come to believe in him!" Titus said. 
" There are many of his creed here in Rome, and they say 
that they are even on the increase. I would gladly hear 
from you something of him. I have heard somewhat of 
him from Josephus, who for three years dwelt amon^ the 
Essenes, and who has spoken to me very highly of the 
purity of life, the enlightenment, and religious fervour of 
that sect, to which, I believe, he himself secretly inclines, 
although, from the desire not to offend liis countrymen, he 
makes no open confession of his faith." 

John, before he left, explained to the emperor the teach- 
ings of his Master, and it may be that the wisdom, 
humanity, and mildness which Titus displayed in the 
course of his reign was in no small degree the result of 
the lessons which he learned from John. 

The latter came no more to Rome, but to the end of his 
life dwelt on the shore of Galilee, wisely governing his 
little district after the manner of the judges of old. 

Jonas never left his friend. He married the daughter 
of one of the fishermen, and lived in a small house which 
Simon built for him close to his own. At the death of 
the latter he became John's right hand on the farm, and 
remained his friend and brother to the end. 
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Blackie & Son's 

CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 

FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

INCLUDING NEW WORKS BY 

G. A. Hentj. G. Manville Fenn. Georfe Mac Donald, LL.D. 

Prof. A. J. Charch. Hany Collingwood. 

John C. Hutchesoo, Ascott R. Hope. Heniy Frith. 

J. Percy-Groves. Sarah Tyller. Alice Corkran. 

Rosa Mulholland. Sarah Doudney. Mary C. RowselL 
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2 BLACKIS * SOSS BOOKS FOR YOUSO PSOFLB. 

BY PROFESSOR POUCHET. 

The Universe; 

Ob the Infinitely Great akd the Ihfihitelt Little. A 
Sketch of ContnuU in Creation, and Marveb revealed and 
explained by Natural Science, fij F. A. Pocchet, ild. 
With 273 Engravings on wood, of which 56 are full-page size. 
Ninth Edition, medium 6vo, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 1». 6d.; 
also morocco antique, 16«. 

"We can boneatir commsnU Ttoteaoi PoDchaCi book, which It adminblf. 
u It li copiouily UlustraUd."— rAi Tima. 

" A> intiraUlDg u ths in«t exciting romuuia, and t, fT«t deal more litel]! to 
beramembered togood putpow."- "' — "'""'' 



BY PROFESSOR CHUROH. 



Two Thousand Years Ago: 

Or, The Adveuturea of a Roman Boy, By Professor A. J, 
Cbdrcb. With 12 full-page lUustrationa by Adribh Marik. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6». 
" Ad'enturu nell worth the telling. The book Is eitremelf enlertaloiog u 

nell u uiern], uid theia ii ■ wonderful ImlmeH In the Konun Ksnea ud 



Robinson Crusoe. 

By DisiEL Defoe. Illustrated by above 100 Fictares by Gor- 
don Browne. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6». 



!*t, ol Betoo'a iroTk w. 



itedlUon I . , 

nnt ■ 'Robliuon Cnuoe.' Just lUnce «t ■nj' one o( tlie» hundred lIluHniUoiu, 
«nd you will go no further Bllela In March of a preaenC for him ~~Truth. 



Gulliver's Travels. 

A New Edition. Illustrated by more than 100 Pictures by 
Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, b». 

•■Bj help of the tulminible llloitretiona. ifl n Httle Judlcloni aktpp 
Bnchanted a family party ol act Tarying tf n alx to bUIv, Which of 
Chrlatmai booka could atand^la teitl"— Jdl mat of Hdueaiim. 

" Mr, Gordon Browne la, to my thinking. Incomparably the moit utlatle. 
aplrlted. and brilliant u( nur IlLnstraton of booka far boyi, and one of the moit 
hamorooi alao. u hla llluitratloni of 'Gulliver' amply teatify."— IViitft. 
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BLACKIX * aOS-S BOOKS FOR TOUSO PSOPLB. 



BY G. A. HENTY. 
"Hr. Haul} Ij DIM of the but of •toiT'Mlsra loijaungpwplo."— ^wsMtDr. 



Bonnie Prinee Charlie: 

A Tale of Fontenoy and Calloden. By G. A, Hehit. With 

12 full-page Illuatrationa by Gordon Bbowne. Crovn 8vo, 

doth elegant, olivine edgee, 6f. 

The adveatuTBB of the bod of o Scotch officer in French eerrioe who had 

wcretly momod the daughter of a noble. The boy, brought up by a 

Glaegow b&ilie, is ureited for aiding a Jacobite agent, SRcapea in a Dutch 

ihip, is wrecked on ths Preach const, reaohes Puia, and BerTM with the 

French army at Detting^n. Having diacOTered the conrent in wUch hii 

— -"-— ■- onfined, he eetabliahos commuoicatioQ with her, aod imacceda 

" "" rehal Sa " ' - - ■ - - 

duel, ai 

), but fii 



For the Temple: 

A Tale of the FaU of Jerusalem. By G. A. Hbutt. With 10 
full-page IllostrationB by Solouoh J. Solokon: and a 
coloured Map. Crown 6vo, cloth elegant, olivine edgea, 6*. 

Few boys hare tailed to find the story of the revolt of the Jew« of 
thrilling interest wheo once brought to their notice; but there baa hitherto 
been little cboico butxeen sending them to hooks of hietoty and supply' 
inf; them with insipid fictional transcripts of the story. Mr. Henty sup- 
plies a distinct want in this regard, weanne; into the record of Joeephue 
an admirable and attractire plot. The troublw in the district of Tiberiai, 
the march of the legions, the sieges of Jotapata. of Gamala, and of 
Jenisalcm, form the ImpressiTe and carefully-studied historic Betting 
to Uie figure of the lad who passes from the TJneyard to the service m 

T 1.._ I .i_ i._ 1 — , . rrilla band of patriots, fights brave 

I of slavery at Alexandria, retnnu 



Josaphua, becomes the loader of a auerrilla band of patriots, fights bravely 

for the Temple, and after a brief term of ' 

hia Galilean liome with the favour of Titi 

The Lion of the North: 

A Tale of Gustavna Adolphua and the Wats of Beligion. Sy 
G. A. Hbntt. With 12 full-page Illuatrationa by John 
ScHdHBBRo. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6«. 

"As we might expect from Hr. Hentr the tale is a oleTer and liutrui 
el history, and as hoi's msy be trutted to read It oonscieatlDnil}', the; 
tall to bo profltad as well as pleased. "—IVkt Timn. 

"A pralieworthv attempt 



otch Brinde 1 
■» again in Mr 



FBTBof QusUvniAdolphna Uackay, E 
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n Ur. Hentx's pages, as those deserre to live whoH dlKlpUned bands 
■I really the germ at the raodrm British army."— .J (A«>m>ua 



BLACKIE A SON'S BOOKS FOR TOtTSO PXOFLB. 



The Young Carthaginian: 

A story of the Timee of HanoibaL By O. A. Hbhtt. With 12 
full-page Illuatratkua by C. J. Stabiland, RL Oown 6vi>, 

cloth ele^nt, olivine edges, 8*. 

"The sflect ol m intenatliu: itorj, wall Eoutniotsd and Tlrldlj toM. to sn- 
huced by tba pictunaqus qinUtr of the scenic Inckground. FMm flnt to lut 

nothlni it^i On Interett of the n»m"— ■' ' ■ ■ 

whole cnrretit rerlBi iD directioD, but n 



ut oa ■lou: u on ■ itraun, 

■ (orcB."— sohinlniF Bteiar. 



With Wolfe in Canada: 

Or, The Winning of a Continent By G. A. Hrntt. With 12 
full-page Illustrations by Gordon Browhe. Crown 6to, doth 
elegant, olivine edges, 6t. 



tot whit ( boT'i ■torr-book ihanld ba. Mr. Hentrhaikgreit powc 
fnto Uie dead facta of biitan '"- — ' ' * ' 

miuemeDtT'-SeAiMl Otiardian 



of hlitoiT new Ufe, And aa do paJna are apand b; 



u enpptjr iiaetal alda to rtad; 



. . In hiitoCT u io>trnctlTel7 aa 1( ii gnphlcilljr told, but 

■)» A deeplr intereatJng and often thrilling tela of adTentnn ud peiU t^ flood 
•od BMA. —lUuttraUd Loiulaa Haa. 

With Clive in India: 

Or, The Beginnings of an Empire. By G. A- Hkhtt, With 
12 full-page Illustrations by Qosdon Browhe, in black and 
tint. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6i. 

"In tbU book Ur. HantT ba4 oontiiTad to exceed blmaalf in BtlrTiog adTantnna 
■ad thrilJing ^luiCtoni. The plcloni add gieatlT to the inCerart Dt tbe book."— 
Baturdaj/ tt^i€v. 

" Among orilen of itoriei of adTantoie tbr bo;n Mr. Hen? alanda is the Tan Bnt 
nmk. ThoM who know eciiiiathlnE about India will be the mort readj to (bank Mr. 
Hentj for giilng (ham thia initnuUta Tolnme to plaoe in the hande of (heir 'dill- 
dien. — ^cmtrmir. 

True to the Old Flag: 

A Tale of the American War of Independence. By G. A. 
Hbntt. With IS fuU-page Illustrationa by Gordon Bbowni. 
Crown 8to, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6i. 

"Doea JnaUce to the plockuid determination of the Brltlah loldltn. Tbeaonof 
u^Amarioui lonliat, who lenuina true to onr flag. lUla among (he honUe ndiktin 
tn that Tarj Huron eonnCiy which ha> been nndeand to oi b; (be eiploltB at 
Hawkeje and ChlngsohgDok."— TAc T<nu, 

" Mr. Hentya extenaire peieonnJ sxnerieQce oT adTentnxv And motlng inoUaiti 

S' flood and IMd, oomblned wjlh a gift of pictnneqoe naRatiTe, nuke hii booki 
mji welenM viijtiua In the homt oircld."— Aiily Anew. 
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BIlACEIB * sons BOOKS FOR YOUKO PEOPLR 



In Freedom's Cause: 

A story of W&llace anA Bruce. Bj O. A. HutiT. With 
12 full-page IlluBtrationB by Gordon Browne, in black sod 
tint. Crown Bvo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6*. 

" Hr. Benly bu broksn nev Rntuiid u bd hiatorlciil novsUtt B<* Ul« at the 
difi or Waltsi;e uia Brucs !■ [ull of >(irrtDi acUou, ud wlU commend itielf ta 
boya."— A [AdueuiiL 

"Writteu In the aatbor'B b«t stjle Full ol the moet temtriuble achlere- 
■nenti, tt t* * Ule It rna,i intereBC, ohicb a boy, once he hu begun It. will not 
wlUlnglj pat on one AAv" -ScluiaimniUr. 

Through the Fray: 

A Story of the Luddite Eiota. By G. A. Hbstt. Withl2fuU- 
page Illuetratious by H, M. Paget, in black and tint. Crown 

Svoj cloth elegant, olivine edgea, 6i. 

■' Mr. Hentv Implrei i lo>e ind ulnilntlon [or •trslghtfoTwirdnm. tmtfa. ud 
courage. Thu it one erf tholwBtof the mAny good bouki Mr Henty haa piiMluced, 
and dewrvu to be claaud wtth hie Facing Death."— Standard. 

" Tbe Intereit o! the itoiy never flsga Were we to propose B competltlOD lor 
the belt liU ol nov«] writcn tor boya ve haye Utile doiuit that Mr. Heuty'i Dime 
would atwid Snt"— Journal iif Edutation. 

Under Drake's Flag: 

A Tale of the Spanish Main. By G. A. Hbhty. IllQHtrated 
by 12 full-page Pictures by Gordon Browne, in black and 
tint. Crown 8vo, doth elegant, olivine edges, 6*. 

"There la not a dull chapter, aor, Indeed, a dull page In the booki but the 
author hai ao carelully worked up hli lublect that the deltlng deedi of hli 
heroea *ie oeier iDcongmoui or abaurd."— OMcnw. 

"lam thoroughly reconimend -Under Dnke'a Flag."— IVutt. 

" Juat each a book, indeed, aa the youth of thla maritime country are Ukely to 
priie highly."— iJaiJv Tcitsraph. 

A Final Reckoning: 

A Tale of fineh Life in Australia. By G. A. Hbntt. With 
8 fuU-paga Illuatrationa by W. B. Woluen. Crown 6vo, cloth 
elegant, dt. 

" Mr. Henty haa neTer pnbUahed a mare readable, ■ more carefully eonatmcted. 
or a better writteu atoi; than tbia."— j^elalor. 

"ExhlbiU Mr. Beuty'ttaleataaaatory-leUerathlabett. . . . Thedrawlngi 
poeaeaa the nnoomnion merit at really llluatratlng the text"— Soturdav Stcim. 

"AUboya Kill read thla alary wtlheager and nnllacglnglntereat. Theepltadet 
are tn Mr. Henty'a Teiy beat Teln— giuihlc. eiclllng. reall-"-- — -■ — ' — " 
Mr. Henty'a booka, the tendency la to the fomutlon at an 
and erenlurolo character. "—BirnfnfAaM Pat. 
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BLACXIB * SOS'S BOOKS FOB TOeSG PBOPLB. 



-C&KrtJon Lmltr. 

In the Reign of Terror: 

Ths AdveDtureiotRWestminBterBoy. ByG.A. Hbntt. With 
8 full-page lUuatrationa by J. Schombkrq. Crown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, olivine edges, fa. 

Harry Saodirith, a Weatminster boy, becomes a rondent at the chateau 
of a French marquis, and after variouB adTsnturBs accompanioa tho famiiy 
to Paris at the criaia of the lleTolution. Imprigonmaut and death reduce 
thoir Qumber, and the hero fluds himsalf beeat by perils with the three 
young daughteia of tho house in his charge. The atress of trial brings out 
ID him all the best English quoUties of phick and endurance, and after 
hair-breadth eecapea they roach Nantes. There the girls — — -" -* 



Orange and Green: 

A Tale of the Boyoe and Limerick. By G. A. Hektt. With 
8 full-page Illustrations by Gobdon Browhk. Crown 8to, 

cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6f, 

The history of Ireland haa aaeumed auoh immediate interest that Mr. 
Honty's fictional treatment of one of its important crises will be welDOmed 
by oil xho dceire that the young should roaliio vividly the Karces of many 
of its troubles. The story is the record of two typical familie*. In ttu> 
children the spirit of coutontiou has given place to friendship, and tbougb 
(hey take opposite sides in the struggle between James and William, their 
good-Kill and mutual service are never interrupted, and In the end the 
rightful owners oome happily to their own again. 

St. George for England: 

A Tale of Creasy and Poitiers. By G. A. Hbutt, With 8 foU- 
page lUustratioDs by Gobdon Browhr, in black and tinL 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, b». 

" Mr. Henti hss dans bis work wdl. psodadni a strong stoiy at onM instnstite 
ud snterUklnlDg."— Oliu^nw Btrald. 

" Ur. Heaths hlstoriooi uaisls for boji Ud bir to lapplemant. Da their btbtU, 
the hIMOIlial laboois of Sli Walltr SoolC in the land of floUon."— Sandard. 

Facing Death: 

Or the Hero of the Vaughan Pit. A Tale of the Coal Mine*. 
By G. A. Hehtt. With 8 full-page lUuetntions by GobOoh 
Browne. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, bt, 

"U *n> father, godfather, clemrnan, or Khoolmoiter Is on thelook-ont tora 
■ood book lo (Ive as a present to a boy who Is wortli hit salt, this li the book we 
wonld rHHmunend."— SCandord. 
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BLACKIB Ji BOS-S BOOKS FOB rOUSQ PSOPLK 



The Bravest of the Brave: 

With Peterborough in Spain. By G. A. Hbktt. With 8 full- 
page Pictures by H. M. Paobt. Crown 8?o, cloth elegant, 6*. 

"Ur. Hentyhu done good aerrlce In endeaTouiing to redeem from oblivion Ihe 
nuns ot tlw great wldler. Cturlea lIordBunt. Etrl off eCerboit 

■'Mr, Hentr never toiei dght of the moral ponwu ofhli h 
doctrine of coorane and tmth. mercy and lavlngklndneu, ns I 

nailing of an Enelliti i«itleniaii " 

Bnv«' wlUi pleunra and proflt; o 

For Name and Fame: 

Or, Through Afghan Passes. By G. A. Hebit. With 8 full- 
page IlluHtrations by Qordoh Browne, in bhtck and tint 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 5*. 
" The belt feiCure ol the book, qiwt from ll< icenei of adTentnre. it Iti hontit 
eflort to do juiUce to the paErlotlun d< the Atghaa people. "—Daily Stiet. 

"Notonlj aronilng itorr. replete »lth all the varied foniu ol endtement of a 
oampalgD. but. what l> Mill more ntelnl, an acoaunt of a tenitorx and lt*lnbabl- 
tants wbloh miiat far a long time poueu a aupreme InlamC tor EngUihmeii. aa 
being the liej to our Indian Empire."— CatjFou Beniid. 

The Dragon and the Raven: 

Or, The Days of King Alfred. By G. A. Hbhty. With 8 full- 
page Uluatrations by 0. J. Stahilabd, R.I., in black and 

tint. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 5». 

"Ferhapi the beat itorr ol the earlydaTi of England Hbich hu yet bean told." 
—Court Journal 

" We know of no popular book In which the itlrTing Incldentg of Altred'a ralgn 
are made acoeaalbiB to foung readen aa they nre bore.'— ScoMman. 

By Sheer Pluek: 

A Tale of the Aahanti War. ByG. A.HBirrr. Witlt 8 full-page 
Pictures by Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant^ 5». 

" ' Bj Bbao- Plook ' will be eagerly read. The anthor'a panooal knowtedg* of the 
wpat coaat haa bean tmned to gcod advantnge." — AtAtutttm. 

" MoraUj, the book la arerythlng that oonld be dealred, eettlng before the boya a 
bright and biuing Ideal of the EiigllahgentlemaiL"—{9rMiaiiIaid(r. 

Sturdy and Strong: 

Or, How Qeorge Andrews made his Way. By G. A. Hbntt. 
With 4 full-page Illustrations by BoBERT Fowleb. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, it. Qd. 

The aim of the itory is to show bow staul fastness, truth, and watchful- 
USB may aid a lad t« wia hia way through the groateat difficultie* and ba 
of aaaiatonoa to others in the endeavour, 
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BLACKIB * SOA-S BOOKS FOR YOUSQ PEOPLS 



BY GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 

"Ur. Faun !• In tilt front nnk at wiilsn ot itorln tat bojt."—Livttfei)l 

Diok o' the Fens: 

A Romance of the Great Euat Swamp. By Q. Mahville Fbhn. 

With 12 full-page IlliiatratioiiH b; Fbahe Dadd. Crown 

8vo, cloth elegant, oliviue edges, St. 
A lale of bo; life in the olil Lincolnshire Fens, IHol: o' the Fens and Tom 
o' Grimse; arc the eons of a equiro and a farmer Uving on the edUp> of one 
of tho Test wiitea, end their BdTenture* are of unueuttl inlare«t. Skelchea 
of ehootingandlishm^eipericiJcesarQ introduced ia a manner which ahould 
stimulate the faculty of obaorvatioD and give a healthy lore for country 
life; vhile the record of the feu-men's stealth}' resistance to tbe great 
draining scheme is full of the keenest interest. The ambusbea and shots 
in the miat end dark, the incendiary Area, the bunting of the lea-wall, 
and the long-bafBod attempta to trace the luildng toe, ore described with 
Mr. Hanville Fenn's woatad skill in tbe management of mysteiy. 

Devon Boys: 

A Tale of the North Shore. By G. Manvillb Fbnn. Witii 
12 full-page lUustrationa by Gordon Bbowhb. Crown Svo, 

doth elegant, olivine edges, 6«. 

"An admirable aloTf. as remarkable tor the iodlTldiuIllyoI its voDng heroes aa 
tor the aicelleut deMiMptlani of cosiC leaner; and life in Norlli DtTon. It I* 
one of the bat biwki we h»e seen Ibii leuon."— JlAsno- 

" We do not know that Mr. Penn h" «'"■ r™^!...! ■ hi 
In Dttan Bo)ii. It miut ba put Id t1 
Spitlatar. 

Brownsmith's Boy. 

By G. Mahvillb Fbmh. With 12 full-paga Ulustrationa by 
QoRDON Browhe. Crown Svo, cloth eleg&nt, olivine edges, 6«. 

"Ur. Fsnn'i books sra unoni; the beit, II not altoEetliBr the best, of the 
stories for boyi. Hr. Fsnu Is sC hia best in 'Brownsmlth'tBoj.'"— ntloruJ IToriit 

" ' Bronsmlth's Boy ' must rank among the lew undaniablj good boj^s' books. 
He wUI ba a vary dull boy Indeed who layi It down Klthouc wishing that it had 
gone on tor at least 100 psgea more."— A'orlA firCIiiA MM. 

Bunyip Land: 

The Story of a Wild Journey in New Guineft. By G. Mah- 
VILLB Fbhn. With 12 full-page IHuBtrBtionB by Gordon 
Browhb. Crown Svo, doth elegant, olivine edges, 6*. 
" Hr- FfiDD dasvrtes Iha thanks of ■verybady fbr ' nunyip I^sd.' and ws latj 

"Ooa of the bat tnla of sdvontun prodnood by any llTing writar, combining 
(ha InTtiiUignsB of Join Varna, and tbe r'lldlty of oharactar sad aaraeatiiH e} 
iplril uhloh hue luoda the Euiliah viMoi-ioui in lo msnj flddfc-_flii(> a><nidc. 
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BLACKIB i SOSS BOOKS FOR TOUtfO PEOPLB 



BY GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 

"Onr bDT> knoirHr. Fenn well, his slorist havliic won for him > fonmott 
pUc« In Uieli uUuuUon "'-PaU Mali Goiftti. 

The Golden Magnet: 

A Tale of the Land of the Incas. By G. Manville Fmh. 
lUustmted by 12 full-page Pictures by Gokdoh Browns, 
ia black and tint. Crown 8vo, cloth elegaut, olivine edges, 6*. 
"TUi li, wa tblnk, tho btat bo^' book Ht. Fsdh bu prodnosd. . . . Th* 

" Ttun ceuld ba no mora welocmie pnaant [or s boy. Then li not ii dull lAfa in 
tbs book, uid uui)' oill be rud Hitb bn^thlaH intanat, ' Iba Qoldaa UaciHt' K 
oT cou»a» ilrt auna ona that utraoud Balaigb bad the bBTooa of ' Weatwud Uol'"— 
Journal oj Bilucatwn. 

In the King's Name: 

Or &e Cruise of the KettrtL Sy G. Manvillb Fehk. lUua- 
trated by 12 full-page Pictures by Gordon Bbowke, in black 
and tint. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6*. 

" A capital boy'i atoir, full of Incident and adTODtnre, and told in Uu UtsI; 
i^l* in which Ur. Fenn li >uch ui adept. "—Globe, 

•■ The boat of all Ur. Fenn'a productloni In thl> fleld. It haa the Eieat qualltr 
ot alwaya ' moving on,' advonture following adventon Id conatant ancceoion.''— 

Yussuf the Guide: 

Being the Strange Story of the Travels iu Asia Uinor of Bume 

the Lawyer, Preston the Professor, and Lawrence the Sick. 

By G. Manvillb Fksn, With 8 full-page Illustrations by 

JoB» SchOhbkeq. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 5i. 

•' The narrative wiU take lU readen Into acenea that will hate neat nDVeltf 

and attraction for them, and the eiperiencea with the brigwidB wIlTbe evedallT 

dalightfol to boyt. "— Sulinun. 
"Thia atoryla told with aneh real treahnaB and Tlgonr that the reader feela 

ha la actoall]' one of the putT. abarlng In the fun and fadng the daagen with 

Uiem."-Pad MM OtutlU. 

MenhardoG : 

A Story of Cornish Nets and Mines. By Q. Manvillb FBNir. 
With 8 full-page Illustrations by C. J. Staniland, in black 
and tint. Crown 8vo, doth elegant, 5». 

■'Tbej ai* teal llTlng ba^ with their ilrtnee and hulta Tlie Comieh fljdieiinea 

ace drawn from Ufa, tbayare tasyof theaoil, nilt wltb the aaa-watar, and thei aland 

' ' " ' ~" tir Jeneyi and eea-biioU all aprloklad with allTery pilcbaid 
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BLACKIE * aOS-S BOOKS FOB YOUSQ PEOPLE. 



BY GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 

'^nwraifftfralmBi^ A InuTUiojj a bearUiufla about llT^Fean'i writings.*' — Standard. 

Mother Carey's Chicken; 

Her Voyage to the Unknown Isle. By G. Manvillz Fkkn. 
With 8 full-page Illiutrationa, Crown 8vo, cloth el^aut, 
olivine edgee, it. 

A ■timng itvrj of adTeoture in tha Easteni Bess, where a lad sbarea the 
perils of his father, the captain of the merchimt ship Thi Pttrel. After 
touching at Singapore, they are beoahned oCF one of the tropic isles, vhore 
the ship is attacked and, after a deaporate fight, set on firo by Malay 

r danger, 

Patience Wins: 

Or, War in the Works. By O. Mahvillb Fehh. With 8 full- 
page Illustrations by Goboon Browsb, in black and tint 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 5«. 
"Ad eiCEllent itoiy, the lulenat beini siutaliied from Brat to last One ot 
the belt books of Its kind wblcb baa come before u> this jeti."— Saturday BiT^itft. 
"Mr. Fenn ia at bis belt iD 'Patience Wins.' It is sure to proie scceptableto 
jioatlilnl leaden, ud will give a good idea of that which iras the real >tat« of one 
of oui Uigest maDutacturIng towns not miny jeara ago."— Ouarduin. 

Nat the Naturalist: 

A Boy's Adventurea in the Eastern Seaa. By G. Uantillb 
Femh. With 8 full-page Picturee. Cr. 8vo, cloth elegant, 5*. 

" Among tlie beet of the msnjgood booki for bojs that baft oome out this laa- 



ndepeoidenoe of ohuvc 



BY DOUGLAS FRAZAR. 

Perseveranoe Island: 

Or tiie Robinson Crusoe of the 19th Centary. By DoaoLAB 

Fbazab. With IS fuU-page Illustratioiia. Crown 6vo, cloth 

elegant, &(. 

"A moat remarkable end fsKlnaUng book, and we are qnlte rare that the 

thirty cbapten It contains will be read in leu than thirty boiin by bundnds ol 

bright and adTenture-loving EngliBb boja "— Pmcltcoi Teachtr. 

"TUtMOOadBoblaloa Crusoe ia certdnly a marrellons man. Hia detennlna- 

" "Hcultles. and hiasubeequent succeaa, thould atone make 



this a capital book lor boys. It Is altogether a 



'— OiiMvw Htratd. 
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BLACKIB * SOirS BOOKS FOR rOUSQ PBOPLB. 



BY HARRY OOLLINQWOOD. 

ce ol inj othir writer tor bori u > teller 

The Log of the "Flying Fish;" 

A Storj of Aeriid and Submarine Peril and Adfeoture. By 

Harrt CoLLiNGWooD. With 12 full-page IllustrationH by 

. Gordon Browhb. CrownSvo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6*. 

"Iht Ftying FM tctumtly lurpaiui kll JuIob Vcrne'icreitEoni: with inrreil- 
Ible (pved •bo tUet throuali (hsilr, ikirat over the lurlacs □[ the »Btcr, auil dartg 
■long the oceiD bed. Ws itrooglj recommend our Khoolboy trleudi to poueu 
thamwlm of bar lug'—Athtnaum. 

"I* fall of vren more TirldlT reconnted tdientarei tbau tlioH which charmed 
w nunj Ixnp reoden Id Pirate /Wand. There ti e ttirllllnB advetiture on the 
piedplcn 01 Uonnt Everett, wheu the ihip aoali oS. "—Aca&ai]/. 

The Rover's Secret: 

A Tale of the Pirate Cays and Lagoons of Cuba. By Harbt 
CoLLivowooD. With 8 full-page Illustrations by W. C 
Stmohs. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, S«. 

The hero of the Rocer'i Srcitt, a young officer of the British navjr, nar- 
ralea hie peculiar aipoHoncee in childhood aod hia nabeequeDt ipenis and 
Bchierementa: the mutiny on baard the Htrmioiit; his escape with a com- 
panian to La Guavra, their seizure b; the Spuuiiirds, their romaatio tligrtit, 
and the strange blunder which commitB them to a cruise to the head- 

Juorten of the notorious pirate Merlani, whose ultimate capture and con- 
smioQ oome about in a way m oxcitinff ae unoipocted. The noirmtiTe 
aSords accurate deecriptioni of life oflooit at the end of kat century. 

The Pirate Island: 

A Story of the South Pacific By Harbt Collingwood. Ulus- 
trated by 8 full-page Pictures by C. J. Stahilahd and J, B. 
Wells, in black and tint. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 6*. 

"A ceplUlitoTTotthe h; indeed in our ophiion the author !• nperlor In >o 

nepeott M » meiine noreltot to •'■-'—"— ' "- '■'—'-■> "" ■"-'^ — 

'■Toldlntb.nK_. ,.., 

thoroagUjidaUgbtftll gUt-book. — OHordiai 

The Congo Rovers: 

A Story of the Slave Squadron. By Harry Collihqwood. 
With 8 full-page lUuatrationa by J. ScHliNBSRa, in black and 
tint. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, &*. 



u orlglail u Mir bor ooold deelre."— iTsmfap Pttt 
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12 BLACsrs ± aoirs booxs for touso people. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD. 

" Ut. 0«on« Mm JUmM Is one ol the tew living iiithon vbo, whfl< tbcy enjoj 
> CDDIIdenUs repuUUon, are giuter tban their repu(«."-'i'<lU MaU OautU. 

At the Back of the North Wind. 

B7 Gbobob Mac Donald, LL.D. With 76 Illuatrationa by 

Abthur HnoBBS. New Ekittioo. Cr. Svo, cloth elegant, bt. 

"In 'At the Back ol the North Wind' we Bland with one foot In ftlryliind Uld 

one on common earth. The itory 1b thorougbl)' origliiiil, full of fancy and pitho*, 

and underlaid with earnMt hut not too obtnulve teaching. "—rAa Timti. 

Ranald BanneFinan's Boyhood. 

By OecibOk Mac Dokald, LLD. With 36 lUimtratioDS by 
Arthub HnoHBB. New Edition Cr. Svo, cloth elegaut, 6*. 

'* The eympAthj with boy-natnre la ' Ranald BanaetmaD'B Dojhood ' It perfect 
It la a beautiful picture ol childhood, teaching by lt> Imprexloni and tuggeatloOB 
all noble thliigi.''~£rilitA <iuai1ttiy Bivitu. 

The Princess and the Goblin. 

By QEORas Mac Donald, LL.D. With 30 HUistrations by 
Arthur HnoHsa. New Edition. Cr. 8vo, eloth extra, 3*. 6d. 

In the sphere of faaUay Dr. Mac UoniJc) has ver; few equals, and bii 
rare Muoh of roimy upects of life inrariabl; gives to hia stories a deeper 
moaning of the highest value. His " Prinoess and Goblin" eiompliSes 
both gifts, a fine thread of allegory running through the oarrativa of the 
adventures of the youn^ miner, who, amongst other marvellous experiences, 
finds his way into the carcms of the gnomes and achieves a final viotory 

The Prinoess and Curdle. 

Bt Gborqb MacDonalii, LL.D. With 8 Illuatratioiia by Ja1£es 
Allen, New Editiou. Crown Svo, doth eitra, 3*. 6d. 
A sequel to the Pritiati artd Ooblia, tracing the history of the young 
miner and the princess af(«r the return of the latter to her father's court, 
where more terrible foes have to be encountered than the grotesque eorth- 
dnellers. It is a book of unuauallv high literary merit and ranks among 
the most briUiant of Dr. Mac Doaald's stories for the young. 

Gutta-Pereha Willie, 

The Working QeniuB. By Gboroe Uac Donald, IAjD. With 
6 liluatrfttionB by Arthur Huobbs. New Edition. Crown 
Sto, cloth extra, 2». 6d. 

Id Chitta-pmha WiltU Dr. Mac Donald haa dealt rather with fact 
Uian with fantasy, the stury showing how a country doctor's sod, who was 
permitted to develop natumlly in accordance with his own healthy in- 
stincts, educated himself in matters of practical utiUtj. It is not gireu to 
all lads to have the wise curiosity and constnictivB genius of tbo hero; bat 
the book is emineatly calculated to bring out these quohties. 
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BLACSIE * aOS'S BOOKS FOR TOUSQ FBOFLB. 



BY SARAH TYTLER. 

Girl Neighbours: 

Or, The Old Fashion and the New. By Sarah Tttlbb, author of 
" Citoyenne Jacqueline," &c With 8 full-page lUnstratioDa 
by C. T. Oakland. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5*. 

A itory ipeoioUy adapted for girls, told in that 
which haa made Hin Tftler'B former books >o . .. . 

Th? chnracters of the Qirl Keigbbours 3apientia (nef Stubta, and Harriet 
(Hanr) Cotton, wbo ooay be aaid respeotively to illustrate the old ond the 
Dew fashioned method of education, are admirably dehneated; and the 
introduction of the tiro young ladies from London, who represent the 
modem inatitutianii of profosaional nurtjnar and schools of cookery, is very 
happily efFectod. The story poseessoa abundant humour, and piquant 
deaoriptions of character. 



BY ALIOE OORKRAN. 



Margery Merton's Girlhood. 



The oipsrionoes of i 

an ofBcer in India — to ...... „ 

accoimta of the Tarious perBons who haTe an aflor iiifluonce on the stoiy, 
the school companions of Margery, the sisters of the Conventual College of 
Art, the professor, and the peasantry of the neighbourhood of Fontaine- 
bleau — where aoroe Terjweirtl adventures arooiperienced,— are ainguhirly 
TiTid, There is a subfle attraction about the book which will m^a it a 
great laTourite vtith thoughtful girls. 

Down the Snow Stairs: 

Or, From Good-night to Good-nioruing. By Aiacb Corkran. 
With 60 character Illustrations by Gordon Bkownb. Square 
crown 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 6*. 

'' A fascinating wonder-book for children. "—AfAnunim. 

" The whole Imegerr la delicately msnaged, and the illnsloni ol dreamland and 
their cnrloos canneetton with the realities of life are clererlr described. The 
Uluatratlons are excellent."— Ouardion. 

m of Uie 6nt water, bearing upon erery page the signet Tank of genlni. 

Id with snch slmpllFlty and perfect nstnralneH th^ the dream anpeaii 

- " '- '— ~— a Little FUgrlm't FrogrsH. "— (AriiKon iSader. 

Adventures of Mrs. Wishing-to-be, 

And other Stories. By Alicb Coreran. With 3 full-page 
Pictures in colours. Crown 8to, cloth extra, 2f. 
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1* BLACKIS A SON'S BOOKS FOR TOUNO PBOPLK. 

Sir Walter's Ward: 

A Tola of the CrusadeB. Bj William Evxrabd. With 6 fuU- 
page IlIuetratioM. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3*. 6rf. 
The chief scenet of this utirnnK and nvid stoiy are in Tharingu, when 
Sir Walter— a poet and mioatrel knight, and hie ward the jouLUul Dodo, 



hare to m 


set fnendfl uid foes. 


The 




')f.fXr 








that the 




plota of tl 
unpartont 


lie Knight! Tamplan 






and is intrusted with 


dutiea, but afterwards ii 




. the diepi 


easure of hig imperial 








The Ktory in interest- 


.DdiDtert 








heritance. 


iog alike i 


u a work of fiction o: 




, virid historical picture ot the medi- 


BTalage. 













Dr. Jolliffe's Boys: 

A Tala of Weston School. Bj Lewis Hottoh. With 8 full-page 
Pictures in black aod tint. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3t. &£. 

"loung people mho uppnaMt 'Tom Biditd'i SDhool-di;*' w[ll And thlmlOTj * 



Brother and Sister: 

Or the Triak of the Moore Family. Bj Elizabeth J. Lthaoht. 
With 6 fall-page lUuHtrations in black and tint. Crown 8vo, 
cloth elegant, 3s. ed. 

" & prettT lUirT. ud mil biM Tbe plot l> dererif conttrnotad, and the monl 

Is si«nsiit. ■■— ^." 



The Lads of Little Clayton: 

Storiea of Village Boy Life. By R Stbad. With 4 full-page 
lUoatratioiis. Crown 8to, cloth elegant, 2*. 9d. 
" A cHpltsl book lor bAfi. Tber will Inm from It* pages what tne boy eonr- 
ue 1>. Thtj will l«am further to avoid all that Is petty and man U they read 



Ten Boys 

Who lived on the Road from Long Ago to Now. By Jahb 
Ahdrbws. With 20 lUustratioua, Cr. BvOj cloth extra, 8*. 6A 

"AH sre aptpressDtstlonsIn essy terms ot the mauDef* of Ibetr dlDereat aies, 
and sU leid well np to Uie monil. ' It la nnt what i boy hat, bnC what he it, Umi 
makes him valuable to the world sod the world Tslusbleto Mm."— AOutumm. 
The Idea ol this book is a Tery hsppy one. snd Is idmlrsbly carried out We 
' "" " 7leasnre. Teachwa 



. . _ :of the .. , 

should Bnd It particularly inlerestlng and sugieallre. — Pnufi 
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BLACKIB Ji soys BOOKS FOR YOUSG PSOPIB. 16 

The Wi^fwam and the War-path: 

stories of the Bed Indians. By Ascott R Hops. With 8 
full-page Pictures by GoRitON Browne, in black and tint. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 5t. 

"All the atorifl an totd wall^ Id timpjfi tpMt«d iHD^nii^ aod with a fnlnvia of 
detail tbit aakm Uieni tutniotirt u well h iuMmting."— /ouniat of Bivtaltm. 

Stories of Old Renown: 

Tales of Knights and Heroes. By Ascorr R. Hope. With 
100 Illustrations by Gordon Browhe. New Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth elegant, 3*. &d. 

"A moat beau Ufullj prodnced ToloTDe^ Ur. AKott Hope hu brought tos^tboT 
Dint ImDans Btorlea. >o prcpuvd us to Bt them (o give real d*light W ill boyi of 
lualtbjr tMta. Ibe dedgiii ue timply eiquldW."— Jfomfng Advatittr. 



Reefer and Rifleman: 

A Tale of the Two Services, By J. Percy Groteb, late 27th 
Inniskillings. With 6 full-page Illustrations by Johk 
SchShbbbo. Crown 6vo, cloth elegant, 3t. 6d. 

"A good, ald-tuhloned. unphtbEoni ■torj' ot our flghtlng wjtb lh« FmichnKD In 
ths begtaningof oDrceDtur]F,wlth B fair •priokl lag of fan and hvllc.''— Itnui, 
~ ir ia quite at home In tetaa of mllitai? and naval lUe. and writea 



The War of the Axe: 

Or Adventures in South Africa. By J. Pebct GBOvse. With 
4 full-psge Illustrations by J. SchOnbero. Crown 8to, cloth 
extra, 2«. 6rf. 

A Btory of the CofTre war. with an Bbnndanco of incident and ths genaine 
local colouring. Tom Flindora, late of Riiftby, aaila to rejoin his purenla in 

maukd b; a Caps lion, and finally joins Uia Cape Mounted Rifles. He Falls 
into the banda ot the CafTros, but after a etrange escape succeeds in rejoin- 
ing hiB friends. Many interesting campaigning memoriea ore worked into 
tbe noiratiTe. 



Traitor or Patriot? 

A Tale of the Rye- House Plot. By Mart C. Howsell. With 
6 full-page Pictures by C. O, Morrat and C. J. Stakilaud, 
in black and tint. Crown Bvo, cloth elegaut, 3t. 6d. 
" A nmuiUe lova apiuda. wtano tnw cbancten an lifelike beinp. not dij itlaka 
■■ in manj htatorical talea." — Graphic. 

"Ths ahanoter of the heroine, Rnth, ia ringnlulf prattr and attnalive: we 
(hnok tbe aothor for to charming a ereatlon." — BrUtol Mtrcmy. 
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BhACKis * aoirs books for tovno psoplb. 



The White Squall: 

A Story of tlia Saxgateo Se&. By John C. Hdtchesom. With 
6 full-page IlluetratioDa by John SchSkbebo. Crown' 8vo, 
cloth alegoDt, 3i. Sd. 

*'Faw wrlteri hATe midfl inch npid trnproTemant InthBcoane of mfovntri 
u hu th< aDthor of thli capital stott. . . . Bay> wUl flud it dilBciiK to la/ down 
th« book tUl tbej taire got to tba end."— SUiuJont 

"TheaketchH of tropical lUeanaogood aa Hnutlmsi to ramlod in ot ' Tom 
CrlDgls' and the 'Crniseol tha Mldga. — TuHt. 

The Wreck of the Naney Bell: 

Or Caat Away on Kergnelen Land. By John C. Hutcbeson. 
Illustrftted by 6 full-page Pictures in black and tint. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. 
" A fall iiliimm>t(uitiBi nuTatire nch u bofi dallght in. The ihip ao aadlj daatinad 



alM >t;lE which lim eodi a chmsa to the Imiuortil pagaa of BobinaoD Cnaoa. — 
BruCol Uircury, 

Picked up at Sea: 

Or the Gold Minen of Mintume Creek. By Johs C. Hotobk- 
80N. With e full-page Pictures. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3*. Qd. 

ill anaannie him 



The Penang Pirate 

And Thb Lost Pisnacb. By Johk C. Hutcresoh. With 3 
full-page IlluatratioDB. Crown 6vo, cloth extra, 2t. 
"A book which bojn will thoroughly enlo}. It ti nttllng, adTenturoni, and 
nniiuitla, and tha >[artai an thoToughlj' haalthf [o tooa, and written bj a 
■fclUal hud."— jlftardeen Journal. 

Teddy: 

The Story of a " Little Pickle." By John C. Hotcheson. With 
3 full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2». 

"Ha li an amuiing little fallow with a rich fond of anlmid aplrtta. and whan at 
length he go« to ua with I'nda Jack ha ipcedll; whan down ander tba ditdp- 
Une of life. — .Salunlaii Jtenfw. 
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BLACKIB A SOS'S BOOKS FOR YOUVO PEOFLB. 17 

BY HENRY FRITH. 

The Search for the Talisman: 

A Story of Labrador. By Henrt Fritr. With 6 fuU-pftge 
IlliiatrstioDS by J. SchOhbebo. Cr. 6vo, cloth elegaat, Zi. 6d. 

"IxvarjlhloB thmt m boy'i book ihould be— faf ilth; In Wuhing, initructlTs. 
yet never dalL Mr. Frith iaitbaiDUgh mulct ot boy luLore. "— OJaJpoiD Iltraid. 

Jaok o' Lanthorn: 

A Tale of Adventure. By Hbhrt Frith. With 4 full-page IUub- 
tratiooa in black and tint. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, it, Bd. 

•• Will hold Ita own irltb tht b«t worka of Ut. H«tj and Hr. PaDD."— ifffmitif 
AdttrHtlr. 

Aboard the "Atalanta:" 

The Story of a Truant. By Hekrt Frith. With 3 full-page 
IlluBtrationB. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2i. 

The hero, having rscBived a flopging M the reward for aaving a life, runs 

away t ■---' --' —■•■■•-'-'- "--- "■ ■^^--- ^- — 

"' ' " KBintrs. Me maKes a penious Toyaea m a l«..„ 

Q board the blockade- 



BY E. 8. BROOKS. 

Chivalrie Days: 

stories of ConrteBy and Couraga in the Olden Times. By E. 8. 
Brooks. With 20 lUuBtrations by Gordon Browne and 
other ArUBte. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3^. 6d. 

A collection of ten typical storiea, turning upon some chiTalroDs actioD 
either of courtesy or caiira>^. They are taken from many nations and 
Bf^s, and amongst the leading; fibres are the Egyptian queen Nitocris. 
Hiuinibal, Ccnitantine and the Pnnceaa Valeria, Alfred 



Jfred the Great, Richard 
II., i«nzaruB oi oervio, nenry tin., vena cart, &c. The work is the 
wortiiy complement of the auUior's Nittorie Boyt. 

Historic Boys: 

Their Endeavours, their Achievements, and their Tinea. By 
E. S. Brooks. With 12 full-page Illustrationa by E. B. BiRCB 
and John ScHOKSERa. Crown Svo, cloth extra,, 3«. Bd. 







\t: snd no bny»ill read It wlthont being thereb; li 
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18 BLACKIS * aOFS BOOKS FOR TOUNQ PBOPLS. 

BY MRS. R. H. READ. 

Silver Mill: 

A Tale of the Don Valley. By Mrs. E. H. Erad. With 6 full- 
pftge IlluatratiouB by John SchOkbebq, Crown Bto, cloth 
elegant, Zt. M. 



flrr« (lory-book. The plot )• InterMUnp, uid the heroi 
1/ uj uinh, though brotuht op ui a bumble itrntion. welt daerri 
mUd potltloD in which tha «ad ot the book 1< '"~ ~ 

rj eplrited."— SoWnioif JUvittn. 



The pictant ara 



Dora: 

Or a Oirl witiioiit a Home. By Ura. B. H. Bead. With 
6 full-page Illustrations. Ctowd 8vo, cloth elegant, 3t. 6d 

"i% U DO Blight thing, in ui ige of rabbith, to get ■ ftoij so puie mod haalthy 

"Ooe of the nioet pleulng ttoiita for young people that we hare met wHh t£ IMe 
j<»n."—Barptfi Ma^pmar. 

Our Dolly: 

Her Words and Ways. By Mrs. B, H. Read. With many Wood- 
cuts, and a Frontispiece in colonrs. Cr. Svo, cloth extra, 2*. 

'• Prettily told end prettily iUnrtrated."— OnarritaK, 

"Sore to be e gmt Etnorite with jouug ohildien."— ^cAdoI Oiumiifn. 

Fairy Fanoy: 

What she Heard and what she Saw. By Mrs. £. S. Bead. 
With many Woodcut lUustrations and a Coloured Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2». 



The Eversley Secrets. 

By EvELTS EyEiiBTT Green. With 4 full-page IlluBtrations by 
J. J. Pboctob, Crown 8to, cloth elegant, 2i. Qd. 

" Ii one of the beet cblldren'B Htoriee of tbo jrmr^" — Aeadtmji. 
"Aclerer end welL-told itory, Roy Evanloy it every tooohiug pictnnof high 
prlnolplo nod ooihrlnkiug Hir-deratfon Id ■ good puipoee, without eny touch of 



The Family Failing. 

By DARLsr Dale. With 4 full-page lUnstratiotw. Crown 8to, 
cloth elegant, 2». Sd. 
"'The Pemilr Felling' ii et onoe en unuiiiiK end en In le ce et lBg (tiVT, eod e 
eepllsl leeaoa od the tbIuo of oontenledneH to young end old elike."— .tto'dMi y«BiiaL 
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BLACKIE <t 90SS BOOKS FOR YOUSO PSOPLS. IV 

BY MRS. E. R. PITMAN. 

Florence Godfrey's Faith. 

A Stoiy of Australian Life. By UBS. Euiu Batuond Fituan. 
With 4 full-page lUuatrationa. Crown 6vo, cloth extra, 3t. 6<', 

"Thli It It «1«T«T, Mid wlwl ii iMttattiU, ■ good book, wrfttm with iftttlmMi 
ud pow« whioh out; lbs bIoij along nuflagglnglj to tbe oIoh."— Ckriaia'^ Oltbt. 

Garnered Sheaves. 

A Tale for Boys, By Mrs. £. B. Pituan. With 4 full-page 
niuetrationa. Grown 8to, cloth extra, Zi. 6d. 
"Tbli U « atoi; ol Um batt Mit . . . « nobls-looktng book, tlliutnttiis faltb bi 
Ood, and nomDWDdlne to yonDE mtad* all that li inirs and tins."— Kit. G. H. 
SporgWHi'a Suord amTnaeL 

Life's Daily Ministry: 

A Story of Everj-day Seirice for Othere. By Mrs. E. R Pitiiak. 
With 4 full-page lIluHtrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, St. Bd. 

"Shorn exqnitlte touchei of « muter buid. Shs hai not only made a clou 
Itndr at fanman nature In all lla pliaKi. bat >he hai acqalnd the artlit'i >klll In 
depleting In graphic oatllne the chancteiiitlcs of the boaalilul and the good Id 
iai."~-aiTUSan Union. 

My Governess Life: 

Or Earning my Living. By Mim. £. B. Pituah. With 4 fnll-page 
UluatrationB. Grown Svo, cloth extra, 3». Sd. 

"Ton of »[iDd teaching and bright examplH of tbmiiiier."—8uiiday^elunil 



BY KATE WOOD. 



Winnie's Seeret: 

A Story of Faith and Patience. By Kate Wood. With 4 foil- 
page Pictures in black and tint. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, S*.6(i 

" A T*i7 prettr lalo, with gnat lailatj of Ineident and inbtle chanct*r Mudr, 
vrlttan preMalr In tlH atrle Uiat b nivit to win the haarta of joiibg Mki."— 
PitteriafWtrU. 

A Waif of the Sea: 

Or the Lost Found. By Kate Wood. With 4 fnll-page nius- 
trationB in black and tint Crown 8vo, doth extra, 2». 6d. 

IT touching and prettj tale of town and omntrr, bill of pathoa 
BdMnrstiCt 



1 In a'ltjle wbloh duerrei the hlghnt pralH &r Iti 
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The Bubbling Teapot. 

A Wonder Stoiy. By Mra. Lizzie W.Champnet. With 12 f nil- 
page lUuBtrfttioDB by Walter Satterlek. Crown 8vo, clotli 
extra, 3s. 6d. 

A book ot delightful fantaay, appealing thraugliont to the interest sad 
cnmprehension of children. The metamorphoses of a teapot which, whea 
it babbles, becomea a girl, and of the girl who. when she cries, becomes a 
teapot, are novel in conception and excellently treated, and Ftonj Tangle- 
skein's saarch for the child's paradise carries her tbrough eiperienoee of 
child-life all over the world. She is transformed into Hi-ski a little Chinese 
maiden, then into the child of a Breton peasant, into a Spanish grirl, a 
Gypsy, a Moor, an I^ption, a Lapp, a Hindu, and the like, hearing crery- 
where strange legends and seeing strange things. Finally, she decides that 
there is do better child's paradise than an English home. 



The Joyous Story of Toto. 

By Ladka E. RtcHARDS. With 30 humorous and (ancifal Dlus- 
trations by B. H, Garrett. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, St. 6rf. 

" An sicellnit book tor childran, which shoiild take its plsee bmlit Lewis Cu- 
roU's anlqne wi>rka"— Birminsftom Oaiellt. 

"A comical book tor children, up) Ullr written. It <i eiactty the strt for a 
bright msnr child familiar with country life and It will be no less welcome tn 
looHiiDghoan Dlpalu and ennui Indoon."— i>uni(ee Adotrtiter. 



Brothers in Arms: 

A StOTf of the Ousades. By F. Batford Harkibok. Witli 
4 fall-page Illustrations by Gordon Browne ia black and 
tiot. Orowu %T0, cloth extra, it. 6d. 



1 oar privilege to read. The 



The Ball of Fortune: 

Or Ned Somerset's Inheritance. By Charles Fearcb. With 
4 full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2t. 6tl. 



Miss Fenwiek's Failures: 

Or "Peggy Pepper-Pot" By EsKfi Stuart. With 4 full-page 
H lustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, &. Sd. 

" Instead of drawlni a heroine of romance Bsmd atnsrt majr be commended 
lor prodnclng a girl far more true to real life, who will put no nonsense Into 
foung head*. — OroiiAie, 



BLACKtB * SOS'S BOOKS FOR TQUSQ PBOFLE. 



Miss Willowburn's Offer. 

Bj Sarah DonuHEr. Witli 4 full-page IlluatratioiiB by Bobxrt 
Fowler. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2i. 6d. 

A young: •ailor on his deathbed writea to his mother and agUn Mblog 
tiiem to Iwfrieiid and comfort tho Uudy to whom ho has become privatdy 
engBged. They send for her readily; but while the mother and ooe sister 
are enchanted with her, the other justly BuapeolB that despite her curioua 
cbjum she is wanting; alike in heart and upri^htneea. In the plot and 
oouaterplot which follow the happineeB of tbe family is on the verge of 
dastruotioii, till the reader, after a period of strained intereet, finds that the 
eril really worin out good and defeats itself, 

Hetty Gray; 

Or Nobody's Bairn. By Bosa Uulholi^hd. With 4 full-page 
niustrationB iu black and tint. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Sf. 6d. 

"AplBumtly told itoi7 (or girls, with chappy «ndti^." — Athnumtni. 
"A chirmlng itorr lor yoDDK lolkL Hetty is s detightlul cretture—plqiUDt, 
tender, sud tme— and her vuyuis lortuDsi are perfectly reiUatlc.''— ITond. 

Four Little Mischiefs. 

By Bosa Mdlbollakd. With 3 full-page Pictures in colours. 
CrowQ 870, cloth extra, ii. 

" Oruiblcilly written, SDd abounds In touches ot gennlne hmnonr and Innooent 
fun."— fVtemaB. 



Gytha's Message: 

A Tale of Saxon England. By Euua Lbslib. With 4 fall-page 
Pictures by C. J. Stanilahd, E,I. Cr.Bvo, cloth extra, 2*. Srf. 

" This Is s chsnnlnsly told ston. It i> the sort of book that sU giris ud some 
boys like, ana can only get good from."— Jimmol qf fiiucalfoii. 

"The book fithronahontniMl Interesting, sod shows in a very natural minner 
the rough bablti and usages In Saxon EnglaDd."— Se/iPoImtilrHf. 



My Mistress the Queen: 

A Tale of the Seventeenth Century. By M. A. Padll. With 
4 full-page lUustrationa by C. T. Oarlahd. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 2t. 6d. 



I studied, ai 

chsrmlng book. Tbe old-time senti 

I the mote slluring."— tTiMcm Men 
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The Stories of Wasa and Menzikoff: 

The Deliverer ot Sweden, and the Favottrite of Ciar Peter. With 
4 full-page lUustrationa. Crovn 8vo, cloth extra, St. 6i^ 

Theee aturies form two of the most romantic narmtives in history. Boys 
vbo delight in deeds of heroism will foDow with entbusiasm the course of 
the Swedish patriot in bis struggle for bis country's freedom; and the 
account of how Menrikoff tbe paatiy^:ooli'a boy rose, through faithfulneu 
to bis Eoaster, to tbe topmost pinnacla of power in Russia, and how he 
SKain fell, through bis own dishonesty, will intsrest and instruct them, 
while pointing to a high ideal of duty and honour. 

Stories of the Sea in Former Days: 

Narratives of Wreck and Beecua. With 4 full-page lUuatrationB 
bjT FoABK Fbller. Ctowq 8vo, doth elegant, it. 6d. 



Tales of Captivity and Exile. 

With 4 full-page Uluatrations bj W. E. Fortbscub. Crown 8to, 
cloth elegant, 2t. Gd. 

" It would be lUIDcult to place In the hands ot jionng people a book which 
oomblaet Interest and iutnictlon In a blghar degm."— JlaiuAutn' Couritr. 

Famous Discoveries by Sea and Land. 

With 4 full-page lUuatrations. Crown 8to, oIotL el^ant, 2*. 6d. 

"8nch a Tolnnte mar providentiall]' stir up some youths br the dlHne Are 
Idndled by tbeis ' great of old ' to 1^ opeu other luds, and ehow ttadr Tait 
resources. —Pntuhin Advtrliitr. 

Stirring Events of History. 

With 4 full-page IlIuatTations by John ScBtiNBRRo. Crown Bvo, 
doth elegant, 2t. Od. 
"The Tolnme will fairly bold Its place among those which make tbe smsller 
wan ol hlatoiT pleasant and attractive. It is a ^l-book In which tbe Inlweat 
willuot beeibaDstedwltlionereadlnc."— Ouonttan. 

Adventures in Field, Flood, and Forest. 

Stotiea of Danger and Daring. With 4 full-page IllustrationB. 
Crown 8vo, doth elegant, 2*. ^. 
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"A Pair of Clogs:" 

And Other Stories for Children. By Auy Walton. With 3 fall- 
page lUuatrationa. Crown 8ro, cloth extra, 2i. 



br tbem at a rectory in the soutb of England, wliere ate is brought up by 
the clergjman'B wife. One of her small braee- tipped clofn U the only relio 
of her uioncy retained by her; but it ultimately aids the mother u 



iTering her child. Her conoection nith the gypsies, her adTsnturee, and 
uor final racoTery an all pleaiantly deacribed. 

The Hawthorns. 

By Amy Walton. With 3 full-page Ulastrations by J. J. Proctor. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Si. 

k ranwkablT Tiild and clever ■tudr o[ child'Ufe. At thU ipoolM ol work 



Dorothy's Dilemma: 

A Tale of the Time of Charles I. By Caroline Aubtih. With 
3 full-page IlliietratioiiB. Crown 6vo, cloth extra, St. 



Marie's Home: 

Or A Glimpse of the Past By Caroline Acbtin, With 
3 full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Sr. 
"An eiqul^tel* told itorr. The heroine li u flue a tji» of Eirlhood u ona 
floold wlib to let before oui little Biitlab dunMli ol ttae preeent d^'.'— OMtHon 



Warner's Chase: 



Or the Gentle Heart. By Anvie 8. Swah. With 3 Illustretionfl 
printed in colours. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, £>. 
"In Mill; Wirren, the heroine, who HHeu the herd heart or her rich uncle 
end Uiua unwIttlDsly reitorei the family fortune!, ire bare a Bne ld«al of Mel 
vnmanTv DrnndnHK/' — RdtatilnuuUr. 



New Light Through Old Windows. 

A Series of Stories illustrating Fables of Maof. By Oexosor 
Gow. With 3 Pictures in colours. Crown Sto, cloth extra, 2i. 

■httnUy-wriitan litU* Morlce mm ou eanlr Had in the lllantDi* 
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The Squire's Grandson: 

A DevoDsbire Story, By J. M. Callwilu With 3 fuU-page 

IllustratioDB. Crown 8ro, cloth extra, 2>. 
An artist who had been disinherited for a auppoiied crime breaks doira 
in health, aod at the grim squire, his father, rotums unopened all letters 
sent to bim, tile little grandsoa sets off, without consulting his parents, to 
endeavour to bring atout a reconciliatjon. The squire adopts him and 
grows to love him; but tiie reconciliation is only effected after the beroiBm 
of the lad has led to the rerelatioa of his father's ionocenoe. 

Magna Charta Stories: 

Or struggles for Freedom in the Oldea Time. Edited by 
Arthur Gilmah, a.m. With 12 full-page Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth entra, 2», 

"A book ot ipeclal eicellsnes, wblcb ought to belu the bands ot all boji.~ — 
Bdiualitmal Htm. 

The Wings of Courage; 

And The Cloud-Sfinher. TraDsIated from the French of 
Oeorob Sand, by Mrs. Corkran. With 2 coloured lUuBtra- 

tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2«. 

" Hn Corlitan hu sininl onr gntTtiids b; tnulating into nadibla Englisli tbm 
t«o ebanBing UMtutalt^"—Ailitniaim. 

Chirp and Chatter: 

Or, Lessons fbou Field and Tree. By Alice Banks. With 

64 Character Iltuatrationa by Gordon Brownk. Crown Svo, 

cloth extra, 2«. 

About a dozen highly dramatio skelohes or little stories, the actoia in 

vbich ore birds, beasts, and insects. They are inatructite, suited to the 

eapadtjes of young people, and vary amusmg. 

" Ths snthor hu doaa bar work extnmslT mil, aod bu eonviTed nn maoj 
adnlnbia Ihhdi to young peopls. Tbs illuitnUJaui aie oipiul— full ot fun ud 
fSDUins humour, "'^arintan. 

Little Tottie, 

And Two Other Stories. By Thomas Archek. With 3 full-page 
IllustrationB. Crown Svo, cloth extra, St. 



Naughty Miss Bunny: 

Her Tricks and Troubles. By Clara Mulhollakd. 

3 Illustratloiis in colours. Crown Svo, cloth extn. Si. 
"This unghtj ehild 1> po^t^rslr dsligbtfuL „P*PM ihinild not omit '^ 
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SLACEIS i SOS'S BOOKS FOR TOUSO PEOPLE 



BLACKIE'S EIGHTEENPENNY SERIES. 

With llluatratioQs in Colour, and black and tint. In crown 8to, 
cloth elegant 



New V0HJIIE8, 



By Order of Queen Maude: A Stor; of Home Life. B; 
Louisa Ceow. 
An elder datigiiter, who has tniTelled for some time with an invalid 
friend, and has had high educational advantagee, returns home with ei- 
oalleDt notions as to how she will maua^ her father's household. She 
dispoBiasseg the jounger aiator, introduces Kensington cookery and society 
graces, but tails for wsnt of quick sympathy and wise tolerance. The 
■lory is told with much quiet satirical humour, and brings out the bettor 
points of the old as contrasted with the new traiuing. 

Our General: A Story for Qirls. By EuuBsTB J. Ltsaoht. 



Aunt Hesba's Charge. B; Eliiabtth J. Ltsaoht. 

A story for cbiklren. relating the troubles of a maiden aunt, and iruiooi 
adventures of her niece and nephew. Young folk will take delight in 
reading about the wouderful bog bird, and will sympathiie with Aunt 
Hesba in her terror about the mad dog, and her grief when Jacqueline got 
mysteriously loet. 

East and West: Or Scenes In Many Lands. 

A selection of traTol-siperiences, adventures, Ice., in illustration of the 
life, customs, and coimtries of various nations. Amongst special points of 
interest may be noted the history of the Seraglio — a trustworthy account 
of Boialana, Roiuuk, and other hennnes of romantic and historic fame. 



The Late Miss Hollingford. B; Boba Mclhollahd. 

" Ho book for gh-li 
charm of it* talllnc. wt 
all tpt."—Slandar± 

The Pedlar and His Dog. By Mahi c. Eowbbll. 



IB chapter, with Its descripUon of Hecton Fair, will 
loniuiT nrniina nuoT readers of George Xilot. Taken altogether It Is 

a dellanttul itorr."— ir«(<r7i Homing Una. 

Yams on the Beach. By G. A. Hkmtt. 

"This Utile bonkihould And special fsvonranKing boja The jams 
are lull ot romance and adnnture, and ace adndrably calculated to 
Kjalst a manlj spirit "-^TAs Stito. 
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BLAOKIE'8 EIQHTEENPENNY 8ERIE8— Oontinued. 
A Terrible Coward. Bj G. Mantiim Fenh. 

"Jut luch ■ tals u boja will delight to read, ud u thsr ue cer- 

Uln toproDtbr."— ^tanlMn^Dumal. 

Tom Finch's Monkey: And other Yarm. By John C, Hot- 

OHKOH. 

"Sbort itorlM ol aa ■ItoeaUiBr onsicsptioiiiblc cluncUr, with 
■dventurai luffldnit lor > dozen boolu ot Iti liu."— ITniMd Benita 

Into the Haven. B; Ahhib S. Swan, 

"No atoiT mora BttnctlTe, by reason of Ita bieeiy treiluieu uid 
nnlorced pHtltoe, u veU u foi tiie pnuCtcal leuani It conTej^."— 
CkrUHan Zeadtr. 

Our Frank: And other stories. Bj Ahy Walton. 

" TbSK itoiisi an ol tbe aort that chlldnm ot tfaa deasr kind an 
ran to lHu."— Jnufimv. 
Miss Grantley's Girls, Aad the Stories She Told Them. By 
Thomas Abchbk. 

" For flrstide rudlng more wholeHome and, at the ume time, bigblf 
enterUialug reading lor joung people could not be loaad."— irortEnm 
Chronicle. 

Down and Up A^in: Being «ome Account of the Felton 
Family, and the Odd People they Met, By Gbkbon Gow. 

" Tha tCory 1i very neatly told, with tome billy dnmatic Ineldmiti, 
and olcnUted altogether to please young people. —^MUman. 

Troubles and Triumphs of Little Tim. A City Stoiy. 
By Grkosok Gow. 

"Ad miEleicanent ol lympatby with the strnggleaof the poor, and 
an ability to deacilbe tlielr [ealinga, eminently charactetlBtiD of Dickeni, 
are marked fsatum In Ui. Qow^i ilory."— JT. B. Maa. 

ippy Lad: A story i 

lorweglui of BjorDson. 

"Thla pretty atoiy baa a tmnneia and natural eioqaence anoot ii. 
It seems to cany oi bask to some oT tJie lore stoties ol the Bible."— 
Aberdttn Frtt Prtu. 

The Patriot Martyr: And other Nanotives of Female Heroism 
in Peace and War. 

" It ahonld be read with inlsreat by erery glii who lore* to leam 
what her aei eaa accompliih in Umce ol dllBcul&and danger."— A-ittot 

Madge's Mistake: A Bmolleotlon of Gitlhood. By Anhii K 
Abhbtbohq. 

nnot Rieak too highly of this delWitnu little b 
■■; wifttsn, and aboorda In InteretUDg and li 
wueuw. — Aiitol Timit. 

Box of Stories. Faoked for Young Folk b; Houtn HAPrTiuK, 
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THE SHILLING SERIES OF BOOKS 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

Square 16mo, ne&tl; bound in cloth extra. Each book contaiu 
128 pag«e and a Coloured lUastratioo. 



" Quality is not sacrificed to _,, 

tha lugheM, aod cmineDtly suited for the purposes of gift boolu for ei 
da; or S&bbath schools."— &^ ' 



Nbw Volumes. 
The Children o£ Haycombe. B; Aunib s. Pchn. 

The story of s deformed child who iras the sport of the other TiRsge 
children, Those lore and companioDship she c»ved, but who odIt learned 
to know her when she was dying. It is told with treshnaaa and pathos, 



The Cruise of the "Petrel:" And other Stories. By F. M. 

An intercatiDg story of adrenture at sea, the hero being a lad from the 
trainiag^hip MamjxolA, who, by his pluck, alertness, and uprightneBs, saves 
the good ship Ptlrtl from wreolc and mutiny, The story of ' ' The Miser's 
HiUwn" combines witJi"The Cruise of the Petrel" to make a thoroughly 
attractiTe book for boys. 

The Wise Princess : And other Stories. By U. Habbibt M. 

A oharmine' coUection of stories, sereral of which are narrated with ex- 
ceptional skin and pioturesqueness. 

A Boy Musician : Or the Yomig Days of Mourt, 

The early life of Hozart, who touched in many respects the ideal of 
clever childhood, abounded in interesting incident, land its setting in 
fictional form should give it a atroug appeal to the minds of the young. 
Dealing with the life of a great musician the book should be welcome to all 
who care for the full culture of the young. 

Hatto's Tower: And other Stories. By Mabt C. Kowbuj. 
' The old legend of the cruel Hatto and hie Toner on the Bhine is here 
re-told in a way to secure tiie eager interest of juvenile readera. The 
tyranny of the toll-taker, the famine in the village, the terrible invanon 
l^ the rata, and all the events of the tsle are faithfully prCserTod The 
story may indeed be callod a miniature romamie of histoiy. 

Fairy Lovebaim'a Favourites. By J. Dickihbok. 

A oborming coUeotioD of fairy stories, recounting all that happened to 
the favourites— good httla bon and girls — of the good fsuy Queen Love- 
bairn, and the various marvellous chances that befeU them in visiting and 
b«ing vlaitad by the fury queen and her faiiy husband King Fieroe-eye. 
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THE SHILLING SERIES— Oontinued. 



Missy. B; F. Batpord Hibbi- 



A Little Adventurer: or Huw 
Tommy Trefit went to look for 
hii Father. By Gbogsom Oow. 

Olive Mount. By Anhie S. 



The New Boy at Merrlton: 

A Story of School Life. By 

Julia Goddabd. 



The Blind Boy of Dresden 
and his Sister. A Story of 

great P&thos. 
Jon of Iceland : A Story of the 

Far North. 
Stories from Shakespeare. 

By A. J. Maofablahd and 

Abbt Sage. 
Every Man in His Place: The 

Story of a City Boy and a 

Forost Boy. 
Fireside Fairies and Flower 

Fancies: Stories for Gicli. 
To the Sea in Ships: Stories 

ef Suffering and Saving at Sea. 
ilacic's Victory: and other Stories 

about Doga. 
The Story of a King, told by 

one of hia Boldiere. 
Prince Alexis, or " Bb4utt and 

THE Beabt." a Tale of Old 

Little Daniel: AStory of aFIood 

on ths RhinB. 
Sasha the Serf: and othn 

Storiea of Ruasian Ufa. 
True Stories of Foreign His- 

tory. A Series of Interesting 

Talee. 



SOMETHING FOR THE VERY LITTLE 0NE8. 

Sj Jennbtt KuUFHRErB. 

Fully niuBtnted with Woodcula, and one Coloured Plate each. U pp. 

32mo, cloth. Siipence each. 



Tales Easy and Smait for the 
Youngest of All. In no word 
will you see more letters than 
three. 

Old Dick Qrey and Aunt Kate's 
Way. Stories in tittle words of 
not more than four lettenb 



n Holiday Time. And other 
Stories. In little words of not 
more than fire letters. 
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BLACKIE * soys BOOKS FOB CBILDRBS, 39 

TBB ILLUSTRATIONS TBROVaBOUT PKlltTBD IN O0L0UB3. 
4T0, one BHILLIHO BACH. 

GORDON BROWNE'S SERIES OF 
OLD FAIRY TALES. 

1. HOP 0' MY THUMB. 2. BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. 

Others to foUoa. 

Each book contains 32 pages 4to, aD<l is illustrated on ereiy page 

hy Pictures printed in colours. 

Thia Berlet provlilea f onng psopla with ttie Old Fnionrlls Fairy Til«, pisu- 
InglT told ind T«T tulljr llluBtmtail tn a rully nriiellc muiMr. 

The Picturu are bf aoRiWN Browni, who " lUiiiJi In the tsi? lint rank u an 

clilldrsD'g books." Erery psge is iltuslniteil, unrl the llule reader 

iDiiuw the itorj atep by >Up by the ptcturei nlone. The Piclurse »ro »li 

U be equally rellehed by yanng and nld. 

iriea hare been delightjally re-told by LACBl E. RlCHARCa, a lady who 
-are [aenltT a[ Inreitlng the pnmt romance with that air of reallim 
K> Ml ot cbarm Co oblldrea. 



THE NINEPENNY SERIES OF BOOKS 
FOR CHILDREN. 



New Toldmks. 
Jack and the Gypsies. By Katk Wood. 
Hans the Painter. By Maey c. Rowsell. 
Little Troublesome. By Ihabkl Hobnibrooi. 

My Lady May: And one other story. By EUbbivt Boultwood. 

A Little Hero. Bj Mr*. Mubobati. 

Prince Jon's Pilgrimt^e: Or Truth In lUddlee for Little 

Thinkera. By .^88tB Flewnq. 
Harold's Ambition: Or A Dream of Fmdo. By Jennie Pbrrbtt. 

Sepperl the Drummer -Boy. By Mabt c. Ro^tsill. 
Aboard the Mersey. By Mis. QEaBOB Cdpflbs. 
A Blind Pupil. By Akitie S. Fenn. 
Lost and Found. By Mrs. Caul Rotbib. 
Fisherman Grim. By Mabt C. Rowsbll, 

"The lame good character pervadea all these bonln, Tbey are admirably 
adapted tor the yonng. The lewons deduced are such aa to rnnuld chfldren^ 
mlnda laaoood groove. We cannot loo highly commend Ihem toT theliaical- 
lenee. " — Sc/mlmUtnsM, 
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BLACKIS A soys BOOKS FOR caiLDSBB. 



THE SIXPENNY SERIES FOR CHILDREN. 

Jfeatlif imaid ia clolA extra. Each ioot amiaint 64 pastl and a Colmuvd 



NBW VoLOHta. 

UttlsNslBhboun. ByAaHiBS. FBnt. 
Jlin: aStOTTOf CbUdLUc. Bf Cbbib- 

Lltll* OuHMlly; or a 0«rmui Chilit- 

mu By J. M. CAU.irsT:k 
Sara tha Woor-gathoror. By W. L. 

Fairy Storlec told by Plnnapi. 
A New Y««r'* Tale: and otbai Storlos. 

LIttIa Mop; and other 3toil«t. By 

Un. caiAiBS BujIT. 
The Tree Oake: and otber Btorlei. 

By W. L. EooPBa. 
Nur** P«BEV. wid LIttIa Dog Trip. 
Fanny'a Kins. By Dirlit DaLI. 
Wild Marah MarlKolda. ByD. DaLB. 



Klttv** Ooualn. By Hihxah & UlO' 



A Vear wllh Nellie. By A. S. FsitH, 

The Little Brown Bird. 

The Maid of l3oinremv: and otliei' 
Talei. 

Llllle Eric: a Btorr nl Honvty, 

Uncla Ben the Whaler. 

The Palace of LuKury. 

The Charcoal Burner. 

Willy Black: a Btoiy of Doing B1|AI. 

The Hone and HIa Waya. 

The Shoemaker'i Preaent. 

LlEhU to Walk by. 

The Ulltle MerehanL 

Nichollna: a Story iboat an Ictbnt. 
Booki. Hoit of Ha itoriea an dulgned to 
luoh u lioDsty, iDduilry, kladbCM^ belpfbl. 



A SERIES OF FOURPENNY REWARD BOOKS. 

Each 6i pagei, ISmO, lUutlmled, in Pictan Board*. 
Delia'* Booti. By W. L KOOFBR. Worthy of Truat By H. B. lUo- 

Loel on the Rocki: a Story of a 3tono. 

BylLSCOTTEIL 
A Kitten'! Adventure*. By Cuuv 

Papa'* Birthday. By W, L. BoopRR. 
Little Tale* for Little Children. By 

PENRMpa 

Holldayt at BunnycroR. By AnnB 



OllmblnB the Hill. By I>o. 
A Year at Ooverfey. By Do. 
Phil Foder. By J, LoORHART. 



The Ohildran and the Water-Uly. 

By Jdlu Ooddard. 
Johnnie Tupper"* Temptation. By 

ORMBon OOIT, 
Maudia and Bertie. By Do. 
Frlti't Experiment. By LmiU 

H'LIRTOCK. 
Lucy'a Ohrlibnaa-Box. 



\* These little books hSiTe been speciolif wiittoo witb the aim of iocoleatlng 
Bome sound moral, HUah as obedisDoe to parents, lore for brothera 
aod sisters, Idndnesa to Bnimale, peraevenuica and diligence leading 
to succen, ko. &c. 
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BLACKIS A SON'S BOOKS FOR FOUSQ PSOPLB. 



VEEE FOSTER'S 

WATER-COLOR DRAWING-BOOKa 



PAINTING FOB BEGINNERS. 
First Stage. Teachfng the use of One Color. Ten Facsimiles 

f n ■ ■ , r,. ,■ ■ n ■ 1 r r, . i ^00161X1119 

u easy lan- 
guage. 4to, dotn elegant, 2*. 6d. 

"Soondlittlabooki, tauhlngthaels- I b; mtuu of plain dlnctiODi ud mil. 
m«aU of 'wubiu^' wiUi mnob cte«ni«> ] aiecDt«d pUt«.''"-j4cajiemjr, 

PAINTING FOE BEGINNEEa 
Sbcohd Sr.^aB. Teaching the nae of Seveic Colors. Twenty 
Pscairailes of Original Dranings br J. Callow, and many 
Illustrations in pencil. With mil InstructioDa in easy lan- 
guage. 4to, clotD elegant, it. 

" Thg mlM *n « oImt sud ilmpls I knanltdts of drawing- Tha IMtvtpms 
thit IbcT annot bil to ba oudentood of the book ii u good u the lUuttntloni 
flTAO bj thoaa who Iutq no pnTioui | a» bcAutifoL"— ^mrTnin^AaTn ^oMM. 

SIMPLE LESSONS IN FLOWER PAINTING. 
Eight EVcsimiles of Original Water-Color Drawings, and numer- 
ons Outline Drawings of Flowers, after various artists. With 
Instmctions for Drawing and Fainting. 4t<i, cloth elt^ant, 3*. 

"B'mrthing dmihut for ujiniriiig I "Buoh oiooUant booki, » mnfUIr 

faraimiUt ^ wbt«r-CDLor dnvu^ mn gT«.t wlTKotage ip the orvLtlon And 1^ 
%ttj bflautintL" — Qraphic. \ turlogof & teals for Hrt." — &oUmcM. 

SIMPLE LESSONS IN LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 
Eight Facsimiles of Original Water-Color Drawings, and Thirty 

Vignettes, after various artists. With full iDHtructiODS b; 
n experienced Master. 4to, cloth elegant, 34. 

"Ais WDIk of ut in tha book ][ii« ire I inKagreatunoiiDtofplaaaiinblauniuB. 
iuTa aaMom aesii Ita aatai ; Kod it nonld maoC ud initnictian lo janag pwple." 
ootfUltobaadaUghtfkpnaeDt.kll'ard- | —St. Jaiaifi OaicUt. 

SIMPLE LESSONS IN MARINE PAINTING. 
TwelveFacsimilesof Original Water-Color Sketches. BjtEdwabd 
Duncan. With nuraeroos Illustrations in pencil, and Prac- 
tical Lessons by an experienced Master. 4to, cloth elegant, 3«. 
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